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AS THE ONLY MEANS I HAVE 


OF ACKNOWLEDGING HIS KINDNESS TO Stn AND WINE 


DURING A TIME OF MUCH ANXIRTY, 


THIS BOOK IS DEDICATED, 


per Ta 
ie ? 
ie? ie 
AN ; I, 
toy we Af 
FIEND 
PREFACE. 
—e— 


Tus first edition of my narrative of the siege 3 of 
Metz having long sinee been absorbed, and many 
demands made by the public for another, I have 
waited until the trial of Marshal Bazaine was over. 
before reproducing the account of what I saw 
during that painful episode of the Franco-Prussian 
war, 

In some quarters my record was deemed a pre- 
judiced one. Knowing that it was not so I pre- 
ferred to wait until a judicial inquiry had been held 
on the conduct of the marshal, rather than to 
reissue that record whilst so Important a trial was 
pending or in progress. 

That trial now being ended, I have no ips any 
Teason for not complying with nly publisher's 
Tequest, and in retelling the tale I alone as an 
Englishman can tell. In doine this I have in some 
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expurfged séme matter which reflected upon persons 
since dead, when that matter related to their per- 
sonal conduct rather than to the history of tle 
events I had to record. + 

As for the rest the evidence given at the trial of 
Marsha Bazaine so fully corroborates all my state- 
ments, that I have contented myself with extracting 
the conclusions arrived at during the several stages 
in its course, and embodying them in a postscript. 
To have given the depositions of the various wit- 
nesses would sintply be to have reiterated and 
amplified my’ previous narrative of the events which 
led to the betrayal of Metz. 


Lonton, 1874. 
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CHAPTER I. 


METZWARD, 





August 9-10. 


TWELVE o'clock was sounding from-all the towers and 
steeples of Paris as I left the station of the Chemin-de- 
fer du Nord.’ The 8th of August jas ended, and the 9th _ 

- begun, and for the first time I found Paris in a state of : 
siege. We had talked of this in the train, wondered if Paris 
would differ from its normal condition, and were rather 
disappointed at finding that it did not, but was much the. 
same Pafis still, for at this period the difference was only 
nominal, There were more persons than usual hanging 
about the’ corners of the streets, spelling out the latest 
proclamation by the dim gas-light, for the battle of Weis- 
semburg had just been lost. The shadow of the coming 
evil was visible, and France was already putting on her 
mourning. Inflation was on the walls, but depression. in, 
the hearts of her people, and I sought my hotel witH’a 
wondering feeling as to what the morning’s sun might 
shine upon. It did shine, and shone upon Paris; and as 
Irushed from the Bourse to the Prefecture in search of 
news, I found it a very hot sun indeed, Everywhere dis- 
satisfaction and discontent were rampant. “News it was © 
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difficult to obtain, that is, reliable news; for at each corner 
was ‘some wild rumour,.of ‘grategic combination of the 
forces, of sudden movemmants of the army, of dissension in 
the legislature, of the Empress taking the field in person, 
of everything and of nothing. Where to go or what to do 
T hardly knew, so I sought Truth at an unlikely source, 
and found it. I went to the editors of the “Debats” and 
“ Galignani.” 

With these courteous gentlemen, to whom my errand 
was introduction enough, I discussed my future plans, if 
discussion that conference could be called when they 
advised me to return to England and I was determined to 
proceed on my errand. “It is useless to proceed,” they 
said. “I must,” said I, “but where 2” Where would the 
next blow be struck ? Opinions differed, « Mullhouse,”.. 
said one, “ Metz,” said another; “but if you won’t go back 
to England, stay in Paris,” said they both. “ You know, 
of course, that all the English correspondents have been 
sent out of Metz,” said one. That decided the question ; 
T didn’t know, or I should not have waited a moment in 
Paris ; but directly I heard that all the English correspon- 
dents had been ejected, and that most of the French had 
fled, my wavering mind was made up. Go I must. Having 
swept their house clean, the authorities at Metz would look 
no more for those noxious animals, and I should be safe, 
or at least able to lie hidden until I had learned something 
others could not know—go I must. 

Now came tales of men thrown into prison, and acci- 
dentally or designedly forgotten. How that for eight days 
a friend of théirs had Jain in gaol, under suspicion of bei 

- @ spy, and, how that all the influence they could bring to 
bear was but just sufficient to get him out again. In 
Metz—a stranger, with no one to seek for me, such a fate 
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might be mine, only prolonged until death or accident re- 
leased me, The picture they painted was strongly tinc- 
tured with the local colour just then prevailing in Paris—: 
everything looked black. “Obstinate as an Englishman ” 
was thé comment they made on my expressed determina- 
tion ; and, wishing me a better fate than they saw in store 
for me, we shook each other's hands with a glimmer of my 
hope penetrating through their fears as we looked forward 
to a future meeting. 

The meeting with one of us three has already passed 
away into the long future. Poor fellow! even in Metz I 
read in a stray scrap of newspaper, rifled from the pockets 
of a prisoner, that he had been killed in a railway accident, 
whilst I, in the midst of all these dangers he drew *80 
vividly, still lived. 

Having made up my mind where to go, the next thing 
was to find how best to get my body there. At the Stras- 
bourg railway station I found that they would endeavour 
to send a train to Metz next morning at 8 o'clock, but 
would not guarantee that it would ever arrive; the line 
was encumbered with troops, with provisions, with artillery; 
the enemy was advancing ; if I liked to try, I might go, 
but the shoulders expressed what the tongue thought 
better to repress. 

In spite of the pantomime, I liked to try, and deter- 
mined to go as far as anyone else could, so made my 
arrangements accordingly.: 

That settled, I had now time to stroll about Paris, and 
study. the people from a street point of view. Crowds 
stood round the print and picture shops, and the prints 
and pictures which attracted them were those relating to 
the early stages of the Great Revolution. Here it was the 
calling out of the volunteers of 1799 © Thes® the victory 
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of Valmy, the day which preceded the declaration of the 
Republic. The comments of the crowd were all prophetic, 
but little did I think then that between the prophecy and 
the fulfilment so short a time would pass, The beginning 
of the end was already at hand, for hardly had I extricated 
myself from the crowd of the pavement when the roadway 
itself was thronged. 

* The Ollivier Ministry had fallen, 

All along the Boulevards come the blouse-wearers, there 
ts a dense blue fog of them. The low, growling howl man 
utters when he loses his reason and makes a wild beast, 
of himself comes nearer. There is a rhythm in it now; 
—there is a rhythmic cadence in the howl of all animals. 
Ag I flatten myself against the wall to avoid contact 
with the passing folly, I find the cry resolves itself into 
words :— : 


“Tl n’y a pas un Ministre, 
Il n’y a pas un Ministre, 
A bas Ollivier, 

A la lanterne !” 


shouts hoarsely the unwashed multitude as it surges by. 

. Crowd after crowd follows, repeating the same mono- 
tonous ery. Each member of it thinks himself a patriot 
because, now that his country is engaged in external, he 
assists in internal strife. ‘The Ollivier ministry might have 
been a weak one, but it was weaker still to change at such 
a moment, and IT felt, even then, that the ebb and flow of 
history was obeying the unknown law which regulates it. 
The red tinge of a Republic was just blushing. As for the 
respectable world it took no part in the ebullition, the 
scum always boils first.. The authorities evidently thought 
the wisest wAy tp get rid of it was to let it boil over; per- 
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haps it might put the fire out too, Well-to-do citizens 
evacuated the pavement and ensconsed themselves in 
corners of the cafés; those almost, but not quite, well-to-do 
sat moodily outside, smoking in silence! Not a soldier 
was seen, and what few officers, were in the streets hid 
themselves from view. Even the balcony of the Café du 
Helder, the grand stronghold of militarydom, did ‘not dis- 
play one single uniform. Not one policeman was visible 
on the Boulevards, but in the side streets, flattening them- 
selves up against the walls, hiding in alleys, they peopled 
desolate places, and were ready, in case of any overt. breach 
of the peace, to issue into sight and action. 

‘Here and there an excited orator mounted a three- 
legged stool, and spouted forth his well-learned short 
harangue, but the people themselves were too busy shout- 
ing to look favourably on anyone who wanted silence, so 
he simply earned his money, One of these I followed, he 
was dressed in the costume of that Chemin-de-fer de "Est 
T wanted to leave by on the morrow; so, inthe intervals 
of his present business, I inquired about his ordinary one 
to find if the railway were yet open, or if these recent, 
events would effect a change. I found him one of the 
most communicative of men, he had already talked himself 
hoarse, but as he had three hours’ more talking to do, I 
suppose he thought it better to keep his throat in constaht 
exercise, From him T learnt sundry by-ways of getting 
on to Metz in case the iron highway should be found im- 
passable, and in return I listened patiently to his oft- : 
repeated, short, lecture to the few people who would 
listen. Its burden was a good one. “The sacred soil of 
France was invaded, let the nation rise like one man; let 
the enemy be repelled first, and the politica!’ situation of 
the country considered afterwardé” The faneuage in which 
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his discourse was couched was so different to the verna- 
cular in which he talked to me, that I began to think he 
had a dual existence. He descended from the loftiest 
sentiment and his three-legged stool at one and the same 
moment. On an expregsed wonder, on my part, at his 


eloquence and his ability to resume a common-place con- _ 


versation after so exalted a parenthesis, hé informed me 
that his oratory was paid for at five francs per hour, and 
that that man there, pointing to a friend who had closely 
followed us, accompanied him to see that in each hour he 
orated for thirty minutes at least. 

Patriotism assumed a new light tome, He had spent 


_ half an hour over me, and he didn’t at all object to be | 


paid at the same rate for it. For 7 fr. 50 c. no doubt he 
would preach’ Red Republicanism with an interlude of 
the guillotine. Patriotism I always knew had a price, 
but I did not think it had descended in Paris to so low 
a market price as five francs per hour. Wondering if 
these things were always so; I wandered back along the 
Boulevards, listening to a few more five-francers, and 
sought in the Café du Helder the cup of consolation and 
a friend, Here I learned somewhat of the cost of war, 
already I found friends had died, and that many other 
officets whom J had hoped to make friends of had already 


a 


fallen. We looked over the Annuaire Militaire, the French - 


army list, and found many a black cross of which the ink 


was yet hardly dry ; and as I left I shook hands with a- 


grey moustached old officer, whose military career com- 
menced under the first Napoleon, and who was volun- 
teering his aid again. His ancient enemy had shot his 
only son, and as he had but death to look forward to now, 
he wished it might be met where his life had been spent 
—-before his cotntrvy’s ‘foe. That was a better sort of 
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patriotism than the five-francer’s, but then, it cost more. 
There might be doubts about the political necessity of the 
foe, but here was none about the soldier's duty, and 
pondering these things over, I packed and Prepared tor 
té-morrow. 

On the morning of the tenth, my journey to the memor- 
able city of Metz, which for nearly three months was to be 
my involuntary home, commenced. My ticket was given 
me with a wondering stare, the porters eyed me with 
curious, interest, and “the guard regarded me with excited 
suspicion, I was the only passenger voluntarily making 
the journey. All the officials in turn came up to lok at 
me, and amusement or pity was legibly written on their 
countenances as the idiosyncrasy of the spectator varied. 

’ At 8 we were ready, but in consequence of oft-recurring 
telegrams, it was not till 8.35 that’ we started. 

- Of the earlier part of my journey I have nothing 
especial to relate. It was an ordinary railway journey 
through an ordinary character of country, nor was it until 
the Champagne district was entered and Epernay reached 
that any indication of an unusual state of things was 
manifest, 

Here we began to encounter enormous trains laden 
with horses, artillery waggons, and huge convoys of com- 
missariat stores, Here, too, a scrious intimation of a 
coming scarcity became obvious, from the fact that the 
buffet of the railway station was emptied of all its con- 
tents, liquid and solid—by no means a pleasant prospect 
for a man whose only foundation for the day’s work was a 
cup of café au lait, and who, by a misplaced confidence, 
had relied upon the usually well supplied condition of 
French refreshment-rooms for his daily bread. It was 
the shadow of a coming event which as’ our journey 
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proceeded, became more and more evidently a dread 
reality. 

A swarm, as of locusts, had passed before us, devouring 
everything catable and drinkable throughout the land, 
and a stray crust and a glass of water was the sole 
déjedmer obtainable, Now the’ train became crowded 
with young blouses going té be enrolled in. the Garde 
Mobile, and it was very evident where that wine so much 
desired by others had gane to, Their patriotism was 
rampant, and déveloped itself in the most martial of songs, 
sung very much out of tune, but with an excess of vigour 
which was evidently: of vinous origin. 

When some of this surplus force had expended itself, 
and calmer moments succeeded, a very logical reason was 
found for their leaving their homes and encountering the 
risks of war. It was that France was invaded, and that 
it was the duty of every citizen to assist in répelling the 
invader. The five-franc preacher was not needed here, 
though a suspicious similarity in the sermon struck me— 
perhaps they did not pay for their wine. 

By-and-by Chalons is reached, and the recruits are 
changed for grave carnest men of the ambulance corps. 
They are as silent as the late oecupants were noisy, and 
the grimness of their calling seems to have impressed 
itself already upon them. Again we change them, and 
our, delays grow more serious and longer, till we reach ° 
Commercy, where we cncounter a tedious one of two long 
hours’ duration, caused by the collision of two trains in - 
front of us laden with troops. The time seems as though 
it would never pass, but is relieved by the discovery of 2 
« Madelaine.” We pounce upon her and devour her, She 
was small, but rather dry, and is a species of local manu- 
facture of the nature and similitude of a sponge-cake 
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flavoured in some peculiar manner, and forming the 
staple manufacture of the place. It wasn’t much, but it 
was something, and for small mercies we were now begin- 
ning to be greatly thankful. The soldiers had not drank 
the wine here. . They were discriminate; it was too soul 
to drink undjluted, and much too’ thin to.meed the pro- 
cess, but there was a delicious spring of cold water, and 
after seven hours’ dusty riding in hot carriages, a drink 
of cold water is a glory beyond description. 

Starting again, we creep slowly on until we reach Toul, 
the scene of the disaster. Here the line is torn up, and 
strewn with fragments of carriages, some shivered into 
splinters, and others bent and broken into the most erratic 
shapes. The shock must evidently have been a! very: 
violent one, and the damage to the occupants severe, but 
to what extent it was quite impossible to ascertain, the 
reticence of a French official being utterly unassailable. 
He takes off his hat, rubs the back of his bristly head, 
shrugs up his shoulders, and exclaims, “ Dieu-de-dieu-de- 
dieu,” but beyond this not a word is to be extracted from 
him. Patiently waiting—impaticnce was worn out long 
‘ago—until the line is cleared, we once more resume our 
journcy. A few miles further we are brought to another 
standstill, and in weariness wander listlessly about the 
railway banks until the welcome sound of “Hn voiture, 
Messiewis !” sets us off for almost another mile, when a 
longer pause takes place. At last even French patience 
is exhausted; the majority of the passengers leave the 
train with the intention of walking on to Frouard—those 

- who are going short distances only, with the intention of 
seeking some more rapid means of locomotion than a grande 
vitesse and mail train affords in time of war. 

After a weary whilé we, whose baggage causes us to 
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remain with ,the train, arrive at Frouard too, to find this, 
the junction with the main line for Metz, in what our 
conducteur calls “a fog of trains.” 

On they come in a seemingly never-ending: line, each 
train consisting of sixty or seventy carrlages, and each 
drawn by two of the enormous engines built by “ His 
Excellency M. Schneider,” at Creuzot. Even they, 
powerful as they are, are hardly able to start their-heayy- 
Jaden burthen. On they come, now a tall dark train of 
covered luggage vans, filled with men, and looking like 
steam hearses, now a white shrouded train of ambulance 
*waggons and litters, suggestive of a very harrowing ‘con- 
sequence.of the pomp and circumstance of war; now a 
singing crowd of soldiers; who have decked their train 
with huge branches of willows, cut from the marshy lands 
_ where they were last encamped. 

Out -from the lamp-holes, tied to the stanchions, 
wreathed through the door ‘handles, everywhere hang 
out huge branches of the willow. Fortunately, the 
fymbol is not understood in France as with us, or the 
‘omen would not be a cheerful one; but as it moves along 
in the misty twilight, as the bough’ bend, turning the 
glaucous hue of their whitening leaves towards us, the 
train seems a weird and ghostly creature crawling away 
with an awesome glimmer, and as it vanishes off into the 
thickening night, the thought of the willow symbol comes 
home to us, Often and often in my musings at Metz did 
that willow wearing ghost haunt me afterwards, Other 
trains are gloomily enshronded in dark sombre-looking 
pine branches, whilst the oak, the chestnut, and the plane - 
decorate those which follow ; indeed, it would almost be 
possible to point out by the foliage they bear from what 
part of Franceteach convoy comes. Whilst all this ja 


, 
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passing we are filled with wonderment at the fact that no 
soldiers stay here; all are rushing Metzward. And yet 
this is the junction of the railways from Paris, from Metz, 
and. from Strasbourg—in fact, it fulfils the function Metz 
once did. ; \ 

When high roads were the chief’ means of commiunica~ 
tion, the key of the district was the town which rose at 
their junction, and in consequence those stupid old fogies, 
our ancestors, fortified them, making them as strong as 
they knew how to do. But then there were wars and 
rumours of wars in those days, and it was a vital necessity 
to command the means of communication. We know 
better now-a-days. We live in a time when Presidents 
of Republics write learned treatises on the use of artillery, 
and when Emperors make commentaries on those of Cesar, 
and the Empire, it is Peace. So we leave a fine open 
country, with a river, a railroad, and a canal running 
through it, to take care of itself. What is the use of all 
this civil engineering if.it wants military engineering to 
look after it? There are fine escarpments of rock, with 
wooded crests, dominating the Moselle—fortresses by na 
ture each of them. A few miles away to the west is the 
fortified town of Toul; to the north is the great fortress of 
Metz, Nancy, a town of 50,000 inhabitants, is five miles 
away to the eastward, and the valleys of the Moselle and 
the Meuthe are both commanded by ,the position here, 
Why were not earthworks thrown up upon these heights? 
Why was not this made a military station? Why, then, 
this hurrying on towards Metz? We had not solved the 
question before a gap in the crowd of convoys occurred, in 
which we inserted our train, and we were crawling Metz- 
ward once more. 

Six more weary hours did those last forty miles occupy 
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the rain fell heavily, the wet wind howled mournfully, 
and very hungry and tired was I after my sixteen hours 
of anxiety, at each stoppage fally prepared to hear 
. that the prophecies uttered in Paris might be fulfilled at 
that point, and that I should be turned back. So I 
entered the station at Metz with considerable thankful- 
ness, and in the hopes of food. But, alas! my troubles 
were not yet over, for after waiting till my luggage was 
declared admissible, and after finding a porter to guide 
me, I trudged off in a soaking rain and through wonder- 
tully and curiously muddy streets, seeking rest and finding 
none, Not an hotel would open its doors to receive a 
foreigner at that time of night, and in the Act of Mercy 
which relates to the reception of strangers the Messians 
are lax, Back again must I go to the station, through 
the wet and muddy streets, where thousands of wet tri- 
colours are flapping in the damp and gusty air, striking 
against the windows and causing many a erash of falling 
glass, and gladdening my vengeful heart at the thought of 
the glazicr’s bill those inhospitable citizens would have 
to pay to-morrow, It was wrong, perhaps, but I was 
hungry and miserable, and hunger and misery have many 
greater wrongs to answer for. Back again all that weary 
way to the station, perhaps to pace its platform for what 
was left of the night, wet, weary, and very hungry. 
Fortunately the waiting-rooms were occupied. by the 
medical staff of the ambulance service, who, on hearing 
of my dilemma, kindly rolled themselves a little closer, 
and made way for a damp stranger among them. Food 
they could not offer me, for they had it not ; but of such 
as they hail they gave unto me, and their friendly shelter 
was a boon of great value, for which I am profoundly 
grateful, Tf was an odd sight, that waiting-room. Packed 
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closely all over the floor. were stretchers prepared for the 
purpose of carrying off the wounded, and on each lay an 
officer in the neat uniform of the International Society of 
Geneva for aiding the wounded, ready to rise at, any 
moment. In the vacant spaces where the stretchers 
would not fit, chairs were placed,’so as to afford sitting 
room for others ; and as the dim gaslight fell upon their 
uneasy-postured forms, the red cross on a white ground 
bound round their arms and borne on their caps looked 
wonderfully like blood-stained bandages, and as I dozed 
off to sleep I fancied I was in hospital. In two hours 
“more they were up and off, to seck the quarters already 
assigned them ; and shortly afterwards I was up and off, 
too, searching ravenously for a break to-that fast of thirty- 
six hours, which initiated me into some of -the delights 
of a special correspondent at the seat of war. 


CHAPTER II. 
METZ, PAST. 


Wan is a great inducer of the study of geography, and 
‘but few, save the very learned, knew much of Metz and 
its neighbourhood when the war broke out, yet its history 
is a very interesting one; much of it is written very 
legibly on the town itself, ead if I had had leisure and a 
quiet mind, I could have spent my time very happily in 
the midst of such records of the history of civilisation. 
Often in the events of the existing siege old episodes 


 cropt up with new faces, and the names of half the villages 


around us are written in the old chronicles as scenes of 
similar import to those now being acted in them, Placed 
in the debatable ground which divided, or rather which 


_ overlapped, the Latin ‘and the Teuton power, Metz has 


always played a principal part in the drama of history, ' 
and its plain has been the scene of battle and bloodshed 
in every age. Iam not going to commence, as: did one. 
chronicle with which I whiled away some of the dulnéss 
of the siege, with a history of Metz before the deluge, but 
if you are frightened -you can skip this chapter entirely ; I. 
think it an interesting onc, and one which throws some 
light on present events, although the lamp which illumines 
them was kindled so very long ago. ; 
Situated on the junction of two rivers, one in early days, 
whon eraft were cmall navieable even unto.the Rhine it 
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most go-a-head of the Gallic race, soon seized upon it, and, 
of course, Rome soon seized upon them. These settlers, 
the Mediomatricii, amalgamating theinselves and being 
associated with the victorious Romans, formed the sixth 
Roman: legion of the Pseudo-Comitatenses, and . Metz 
grew up as the Roman city of Divodurum. Here they 
built an amphitheatre ; it stood where the Redoute de 
Pate now stands. There was a naumachia down by the 
river, where Roman galleys and Belgic coracles fought 
‘mimic combats. Luxurious baths rose up by the Porte 
St. Thidbault, where the granite of the Vosges and the 
porphyry of Egypt vied with each other, and a grand old 
bath of the latter now does duty asa baptismal font in the 
cathedral. There were other baths down on the river, and 
Roman Divodurum must have been rather a- pleasant , 
place to live in ; I dare say the late Titus Varius Clemens, ’ 
procurator for Belgium, prefect of ‘the Spanish auxiliaries 
and,of the British cavalry, made himself very comfortable. 
I often thought of him, and wondered if he was a relation 
of that Saint Clement, a converted consul, whom the 
;Messins claim as their first bishop, as I, not exactly 
pped a tear upon, but brushed the dust from his tomb- 
stone in the museum, where there are so many interesting 
records. of the Roman occupation, They are heaped up 
there, too, in such wild confusion, that you enjoy the. ~ 
pleasure of discovery. Bold Medieval sculpture, delicate 
Renaissance carving, and fragments of all ages are piled 
together, and your want of knowledge is not insulted by 
. that regular chronological arrangement which shocks your 
ignorance, and renders érthodox museums 80 painful to 
the sensitive. You may pick an odd bit out here and 
there, fancy yourself a discoverer, and value the piece all 
tthe more for the supposition; and I rather pride myself" 
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on the fact that I discovered my noble friend of the 
British light horse. Perhaps he lived in the big palace 
which occupied the hill, now of the Holy Cross, the highest 
point of the city; at any rate, some of these other prefects 
did. This Titus Cceltus, the “friend of Augustus,” no 
doubt did. Czesar’s friends were sure to be well provided 
for then as now, and Marcus Turanius, who led the Mace- 
‘donians here, and who “left his very dear wife, Hedonnia,” 
to sleep for ever by the Moselle, these, with many another, 
‘no doubt, looked out over the valley from that portico. 
Out of this stone heap we can almost re-people Roman 
Metz. Here are the priests of Jupiter, who proudly swept 
their flame-coloured robes against Virinius, the bath man, 
as he stands, cheek-by-jowl, with Gratianus the furrier; 
perhaps the founder of the trade in Metz, for it is cele- 
brated for its furriery to this day. Potters, hunters, dyers, 
all trades and professions, have left their mortuary records 
here, with many of those soldiers whom those six roads the 
Romans made to converge at this point brought to Metz. 
The water ought yet to reach us from Gorze, whence the 
Romans brought it. Time has destroyed the arches of the 
aqueduct, it is true, but a portion of the water-way along 
the hill sides is yet of Roman work, though ‘no water 
comes; it is dry now those wretched Prussians have cut 
off our supply, and they won’t Jet me go out.to Jouy to 
look at the arches. They are as bad as the Huns under 
Attila, these other Northmen, only it is to be hoped tha! 
they will not make such a clean sweep of Metz as thei 
predecessors did that Easter eve in 451, when they 
acted even worse than Prussians yet have done, and burnt 
down all the town, excepting one little church whicl: 
stood where the cathedral stands now. Some of these 
very Roman remains we have been looking at bear to this 
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day the mark of that fire they kindled move than fourteen 


hundred years ago, so long does it take to remove the 
handmarks of war. 


The fertility of the valley of the Moselle soon, however, _ 


made Metz spring up again, and Clovis constituted it the 
capital of the newly-created kingdom of Austrasia, placing 
his son Thierry on the throne. ‘Then Bavaria and Saxony 


were dependencies ‘on the capital—now these naughty ’ 
sons of. hers are beleaguering their mother city ; and 


Prussia hadn’t even a name in history, not even asa pre= 


datory band’ of savages serving under Polish masters. 


Soon Metz became again a centre of luxury and refine- 
ment. Theodebert brought good spoils from Genoa and 
_Tuseany here, and’a later Roman civilisation found itself 
ere reflected, linking itself with the past evidences of 
e Latin power: Here, tod, sprang the’ stem of ‘that 
ach abused and much overrated Garibaldi, who’ is now 
wing his feeble sword for, and so much confusion upon, 
ance; for Clothaire, the fourth king of Austrasia, who 
as much’ given to wives, having five others, gave his 
yueen, Valdrad, to his vassal, Garibald, Duke of Bavaria, 
~~ge he wanted to matty Theodebalt’s widow, and had 

~n for any more in his palace or his affections, It 
hhe-issue of these two that Garibaldi claims to 

That beautiful and’ unfortunate Brunehault, too, 

se sad fate formed the stock topic of half the 

ce literature of Europe, she, too, is connected with 
anevz, having married Sigebert, the fifth king, and the 
fame of-her struggles with the charming but wicked 
Fredegond have been sung by poets of all lands and in all 


| Medieval times. Hardly a picture gallery ‘of Europe is 
found without some illustration from her’ memory : half- 


a-dozen’ pictures of her death crowd in pou mine as I 
c 
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write-—her long grey hair streaming on the ground, her 
feet tied to the tails of those infuriated wild horses, which 
are to drag her to so bitter a death ;—she forms a striking 
subjectfor a sensation picture. Le Roi Dagobert, too, the man 
so much sung about in such curious guise, the sans-culoite 
Solomon of France in a matrimonial view, he, too, sat on 
the throne of’ Metz. His father, Clothaire IL. placed him 
here, as a sort of apprentice to the kingly trade, under the 
wise tutelage of Pepin de Landen and Arnoulf, afterwards 
St. Arnoulf, but then Bishop of Metz ; and from these two 
sprang the race ef those Car’ lovingian kings who absorbed 
both France and Germany. ‘St. Arnoulf was a native of 
Lorraine, being born at Lay, near Nancy, and was brought 
up in the Austrasian court here. He was a good soldier, 
a wise statesman, and twenty-ninth bishop of Metz, and 
his eldest son, Anségise, married the daughter of Pepin, 
the mayor of the palace. From the union of these two 
came the race of Charlemagne; so that if we are to have his-- 
torical squabbles about the possession of Metz, it would be 
‘well for that: little town to annex both France and Germany, 
and thus settle the vexed question as to whether they are 
a French or a German race. Charlemagne acknowledged 
his indebtedness to Metz, and"was mindful of the home 
of his great-great-great-grandfather and mother, and in 
memory of them he established large schools here ; and 
in the churches here, too, were sung for the first time in 
the west those Gregorian chants about which so many 
bitter controversies have since arisen. When the big 
kingdom this German-Frenchman had grouped together _ 
crumbled, Lothaire took this part of it to himself, and 
gave a name to it. Lotharii Regnum, the scribes wrote 
it; Loherregne, the minstrels sung it; and the people call 
it Lorraine to this day. As the French—or rather those 
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who ultimately Vecame the French—after the fashion of 
. their kind, squabbled amongst themselves, and the Ger- 
tans grew stronger, Germany absorbed this latter king- 
dom. Metz was the last Lorraine town to succumb in 
945, but only for a short time, for in 978, that is ‘in the 
next generation, she threw off the German yoke, and 
became free again. Will it take another generation to do 
‘this now ? does the world go no faster now-a-days than it” 
did then? Nous vervons. : ¢ 
The Normans and the Hungarians were at this time 
troubling France and Germany, but none of them ever 
could reach Metz, now growing into a free city. The 
'Megsins would have nothing to do with anybody’s politics 
‘but theirown, though they would take eVerybody’s money. 
They even had the audacity to refuse to allow the Crusade 
to be preached within their walls, They didn’t care about 
holy places, Eastern questions were not interesting to 
them ; they took to money-making and to making money, 
establishing a mint of their own at a very early period, 
and retained both customs until 1662; one of them yet 
exists. Enjoying peace while all their neighbours were at 
war, they grew rich, and re-established a sort of medieval 
translation of their ancient Roman municipality, with an 
annually elected Maitre Echevin for its head. ‘Two hun- - 
dred and forty villages enrolled themselves as belonging to 
and forming part of the Messin Republic, and the history 
of Metz at this period is of great political interest. Of 
course, as they waxed richer, their neighbours quarrelled. 
with them ; there was something to be gained, by dottig it. 
So of course they got drawn into war, and then as a natural 
result came taxation, in consequence of which, in 1235, 
each: person,—man, woman, and child,—paid one penny 
per week to pay off the debt incurred. Esen the cleroy 
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were not exempt, for these Messins were rather stubborn 
people, and, if anything, were rather hard upon the par- 
sons.. But the Jews fared worse, of course; it was the 
habit of the time. These had to pay a heavy octroi on 
entering the city; and, to mark what good Christians 
these Messins were, although they taxed the churchmen, 
they whimsically made each Jew pay a penny for every 
‘year Christ lived on earth before they could reside in the 
city. Thirty-three pence mnst the Jew pay; but after 
that lie was treated much as other men, and Israelites 
flocked here in great numbers, notwithstanding the three- 
and-thirty pence, so we may suppose it paid. There was 
a mint here, and wherever a mint was established, there 
the Jews did congregate. 
Of course they were massacred at stated periods ; they 
were such a fegund people there was no keeping up 
the balance of power if this course was not adopted. 
Since the time of Titus they had not indulged in war; 
it was therefore necessary to kill them off in some other 
way. Nevertheless, they multiplied exceedingly, and: had 
a quarter of the town assigned them and were gated with 
as much severity as though they were Christians at Oxford; 
and, as a paying property, they were allowed to remain for 
periodical battues, With all these advantages Metz grew 
richer and more powerful, and as a natural consequence 
the clergy wanted to plunder them ; so in 1824 the Arch- 
bishop of Treves called to him his friend the King of 
Bohemia,—Bohemians joined issue with the parsons in 
good old times, instead of rather being at issue with them, 
‘as in these degencrate days,—and together with the Duke 
of Lorraine and the Duke of Bar endeavoured to suppress 
these bourgeoises. The Messins were however prepared— 
they did ther: much as we have just done: they razed 
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all the houses in the suburbs, destroyed all the gardens 
and, for the first time in history mounted cannons on their 
walls, . Metz has the very distinguished honour of having 
been the first-city in Europe to do this. Possibly in China 

_ they did it before, but as yet we know s0 little of the 
history locked up there, that, at present, Metz may claim 
the honour of being the first town in history so well’ pres 
pared to kill other people. The Florentines made cannons 
in 1326, in 1339 the town of Cambrai possessed “dis 
canons, ching de fer et ching de métal,” “et qui sont en 1a, 
garde et en la defense de la ville,” the Moors had played 
these new “ Devil’s-organ pipes” in 1848 for the first time, 
and we used them at the battle of Crecy in 1346, If you 
want to know more about them, let me refer you to the 
work of one L. Napoleon Bonaparte, President of that Re- 
public, and who had just then sworn: “In the presence of 
God and before the French people, represented by the 
National Assembly, to rest faithful to the democratic Re- 
public, one and indivisible, and to fulfil all those duties 
imposed upon him by the constitution.” 

His book is entitled “Etudes sur le passé et l'avenir de 
PArtillerie ;” its effect was to imbue the afterwards Impe- 
rial author with the idea that French artillery was perfec- 
tion ; ‘ts latest development is our friend the mitrailleuse, 
and neither the idea nor its latest development did’ much ° 
good in the recent campaign. 

The cannons of the Messins repulsed their foes, but in 
the end the canons ecclesiastical won, and the clergy 

. managed to exempt themselves from many restrictions the 
lay-element had imposed upon them. Five months did the 
siege endure, and then the contending parties came to 
terms. Yet not through one of their seventeen gates would 
the Messins of those days let the enemy pass, nor from any | 
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one of their sixty-eight towers floated any other standard 
than their own. It was a free city, and it determined to 
remain so, and in consequence was the scene of many a 
conference between those who would not intrust themselves 
within each other’s gates. It was at one of these, in 1354, 
that Luxembourg was erected into a Duchy, and here, 
two years afterwards, was finally arranged that “Golden 
Bull” which settled the constitution of the German Em- 
pire, and which remained in force till 1805. This docu- 
‘ment stipulated the inviolability of the electors, settled 
’ those very important German questions of rank and prece- 
dence, and the honours due to each grade, but its last 
stipulation was one I fear not always fulfilled ; it therein 
decreed that “the electors should cause their children to. 
be well instructed in ancient and modern languages.” 
Having settled all these things, they proceeded to put 
some of them into practice, and on Christmas Eve, 1856,. 
-an enormous banquet was given on the Banks of the Sielle, 
when the Emperor was served according to the regulations 
thus agreed upon by seven electors on horseback, and 
changed his crowns with his courses, wearing successively 
the iron, the silver, and the golden crown. There was the 
Emperor Charles IV. and all the princes of Germany, the 
dauphin of France (King John being courteously. enter- 
tained at Windsor by the Black Prince, could not come), 
the Counts of Poictou and Anjou, and I should have to 
babble on like dear old gossip Froissart if I were to enu- 
merate half the swells Metz entertained that Christmas. 
They had feasting, and miracle plays, for Metz prides her- 
self as being the first town where these took place, and 
they were common here long before Paris took to them 
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spectable body had strong German. proclivities, and pro- 
posed that the whole of the foreign princes and the local 
authorities should be murdered secundum artem in the 
night, and thus the Emperor would be without a rival, but 
the Emperor peached, and the butchers were thrown over 
the parapet of the Pont des Morts, in accordance with an. 
ancient and laudable custom, and the guests of: the sity 
went on their way rejoicing. 

After this, the good people of Metz seem to, have 
‘become somewhat arrogant ; entertaining swells does not 
appear to have agreed with them, and they were net yet 
reconciled to the clergy, being described to the Pope as 
gens suns foi vi loi, et we eroyant mie en Dicu, and what 
-with the neighbouring parsons and ‘the neighbouring 
nobles, they were getting into hot water. again, The 
water boiled in 1429. Then, in the short space of three 
months, the city received 6,059 letters of defiance, and a 
league against it was formed by the dukes of Bavaria, of 
Baden, the Archbishop of Cologne, and “les sirs de 
Rodernach et de Boulai.” These, with 20,000 infantry 
and 10,000 cavalry, occupied the hill of Ste. Barbe I have 
‘so often to speak of. They sat down at Crepy and at 
Peltre ; but the free citizens of Metz had kept up the. 
habit of making cannon, and these Bavarians and 
Badeners brought none with them then, so the Messins 
refused even to close their gates against them. The 
big army, unable to do anything else, quarrelled amongst 
themselves, and then, taking themselves off, left peace in 
Metz. So rude and arrogant did Metz now become, so 
regardless of the politeness of society, that its citizens in 
May, 1444, absolutely stole all the baggage of the Duchess 
of Lorraine, and this, too, as she was going to church at 
Pont & Mousson, in search of certain mdulgences then 
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granted by Pope Eugene. Of course she demanded re- 
dress, and her husband, René of Anjou, the artist and 
poet, King of Sicily and Naples, and father of our sixth 
Henry’s queen, persuaded Charles VII, who had just 
driven us English out of France, to take up the quarrel. 
The Pay-Messin would round off his dominions nicely, so 
he determined to recover the lady's wardrobe, and laid 
siege to Metz. Again the old familiar names cropt up, 
the Faubourg des Allemandes was burnt, Le Vallitres was 
destroyed, Les Bordes, where our young fort. is, was oc- 
cupied, Le Grange aux Dames, St. Eloi, and Horgne aux 
Sablon were filled—this time with French troops, and Metz 
was blockaded again. Eleven thousand seven hundred and 
fifty French cavalry did Uhlans’ duty, and cut off all com- 
munication, and’came right up to the city’s walls, The 
town was reduced to.the greatest extremities. Priests and 
laymen fought alike on its walls, and fed alike within 
them. Perquisitions were made for food, and everything 
thrown into a common stock, and, with a wisdom sadly 
wanting now, nine new mills, turned by horses, for grind- 
ing the corn were’ established. The dogged obstinacy of 
the Messins prevailed, and the French army, suffering 
from “the inclemency of the season,” drew off, and a 
treaty of peace was signed by which Charles and his 
belligerent friends bound themselves over to keep the 
peace for ten years, Of course on their part the Messins 
had to pay moncy, and as a proof of the exactitude of 
the treasurer's department of that day, it cost them 
124,2217. 12s, .11¢. Messin. They also absolved the ever 
impecunious King René from all his debts. Charles took 
and held Epinal from the Bishop of Metz, to whom it 
owed allegiance, and it was evident that the power of 
Metz was on the*wane. Metz naw oot into tronble with 
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the Papal chair, and between Auguat, 1462,.and October, 
1465, no jess: than five’ bulls of excommunication were 
launched against the: Messine ; but they turned out the _ 
canons; and:set so heretical an example of the possibility 
of living without these luxuries, that the Pope gave way, 
and the citizens of Metz let the danons in again; though 
thy do not seem to have lived very happily together on 
their reunion, for to such a pitch did their aninnosity go, 
that on the cathedral catching‘fre, not a lay man would 
go to the assistance of the canons, who were told to ex- 
communicate it ; so half the building perished. Finally, 
money settled the question, and the clerics had to pay 
taxes like other men, and their goods and viands were to 
- be subjected to the same octroi as those of the civilians, 
excepting only such things as were bought for the fabric 
of the cathedral., The canons were however exempted 
from military service, and from mounting the guard, “ ex- 
cept: in the case of attack or invasion ;” but for this 
relaxation they had to pay an annual sum of 36 francs 
Messin; but as the Messin franc was 188. 6d. it made a 
rood round sum for those days. ‘his exemption-money 
was paid up to the year 1648, when Metz became de- 
finitely united to France, and thus freed from guarding 
and defending itself. They were a sturdy stubborn lot, 
those Messins, and would brook rio interference with 
their liberties, whatever liberties they might take with 
others, : 
Louis XI,, the crafty king, now tried his hand upon them, 
and, firstly, endeavoured to persuade them that it would be 
much better to be protected from the Dukes of Lorraine, 
and then threatened them with his vengeance if they did 
not range themselves under the lilies of France ; but it 
would not do; they told him that fhey had no quarrel 
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with the Dukes of Lorraine, and that they did not intend 
to definitely separate themselves from the German Empire. 
So they sent the French king’s letter on to the German 
emperor, and of course the king, though he denied having 
written it, still tried to gain Metz. ‘The Emperor, on his 
part, exempted the Messins from bearing arms against the 
Turks, or in the quarrels of the Palatinate, the which,‘as 
they never considered themselves under the obligation to 
do so, proved only a snare, and they ultimately were re- 
quested to pay for the privilege of being released from a 
burden they had never borne. Meanwhile, in 1473, the 
emissaries of the French king tried to surprise the town, 
and on the evening of the 9th of. April they sent two 
carts, which duly arrived at the Porte Serpenoise. These 
were laden with barrels containing arms, and attendeqary 
soldiers in the guise of merchants. One cart stopped on 
the drawbridge to prevent its being raised, the men seized 
their arms, killed the gate-keeper, aud shouted “ Calabre ! 
Calabre! the town is gained ;” for these Dukes of Lor- 
raine, under whose pretext they entered, still claimed to 
be kings of Sicily and dukes of Calabria. They cried, 
however, too soon, for there was a baker there, one Harel 
by name, who sprang up one of the winding staircases, let 
down the portcullis, and raised the alarm. Out rushed 
the inhabitants with hatchets or anything’ handy. Shut 
in from their friends and with their foes, there was soon 
very litile left of these Lorrainers, and the Messins cap- 
tured four standards and fifty-two prisoners. When Louis 
sent to reclaim these, the Messins sent him word, impu- 
dent people that they were, that he was weleome to come 
and look for them if he chose, which he didn’t, and these 
banners hung for three centuries in a -chapel, destroyed 
in 1751 to make way for the present Place d’Armes, 
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What became of thé Lorrainers is not recorded ; but the 
Porte Serpencise to this day bears an inscription. stating 
that Metz was saved by Harel the baker. .After this, 
‘France and Germany kept up a perpetual squabble as to 
whom Metz ought to belong. And all this time Metz 
kept upa paying neutrality. It wasa sort of city of refuge 
its those troublous times, and our own Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, found it a convenient place to fly to 
after he had surreptitiously married his carly loye, the 
Princess Mary, widow of Louis XII, and sister to Henty 
VIL. Here he mitigated the rigours of the king, his 
_ brother-in-law's, wrath, by much jousting, and solaced his 
separation from his royal wife by many gallant adven- 
tures, the records of which yet remain in ‘the Chronique 
Scandaleuse of Metz. It is true, Mary was-his third wife, 
and as he afterwards married a fourth, there is little 
doubt that he expiatcd his domestic sins, The time was, 
however, close at hand when both France and Germany 
thought it would be the best. thing to make Metz pay 
handsomely for the luxury of Freedom instead of finding 
, Freedom pay, and Charles V. cited them to the Dict ‘of 
Worms. It was oh vain they pleaded that with Augs- 
bourg and Aix-la-Chapelle theirs was a free city. In vain 
_ they pleaded that whatever contribution to the empire 
they had given was voluntary—that was only a recogni- 
tion of right, so they had to pay more, involuntanily. now, 
and Metz, from being very rich, began to find itself poor. 
She had to pay Charles V. for her liberty, and Francis I. 
claimed the same price ; between the two Metz began tu 
tmd the luxury costly; so they engaged the best otators 
they could to plead their cause, now at one court, and then 
at another. Amongst these we find the name of that 
wonderful man Cornelius Agrippa, the man of scienée 
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(indeed the “Vanity of Science” man), and consequently. 
the magician of his day. He served Metz from 1518 to 
1520, and was at last turned out from here by the clergy, 
as he had been from Paris, on the charge of sorcery, for 
he successfully defended a young girl of Woippy, who 
had been accused of witzhcraft. Her mother had been 
burned for the same crime a few years before, therefore 
she must be guilty. She was seized and tortured by 
Savini, the Grand Inquisitor and a Benedictine, when 
Agrippa interfered so happily for the girl, yet it was 
universally decreed that none. but a greater wizard could 
80 demonstrate the innocence of a witch, and his triumph 
ruined him, 

He spoke freely against the Benedictines, who preached 
as freely against him, so his appointment was cancelled, 
and he had to leave the city. Metz, haying been so long 
an unbelieving sort of place, ‘was becoming very super- 
stitious just now. In two months they burnt alive thirty. 

- three witches and wizards on the river side, There was 
no Agrippa to derend them, therefore the Grand Inqui- 
sitor had it all his own way. Whether it was because they 
lost Agrippa’s eloquence, or whether-it’ was that the same 
spirit which persecuted him, and which classed witchcraft 
and Lutherism together, prevailed, or whether it was that 
the Messins didn’t like paying so much moncy, I cannot say, 
but incline to an admixture of the two latter opinions, 
Be it from what cause it may, Charles V. went out of 
favour, and Henry IT. ‘came in, and became the “ Protector 
of Metz "—-the first king who ever bore the title. He 
was not slow to avail himself of the opportunity thas 
offered, and on Easter Day, 1552, Metz became a French 
town, and so remained until October 29, 1870, For three 
hundred years it las been French ; it elected so to be by 
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the will of its people, and the French entered amidst 
rejoicings.,. The last change.was very different, 

Charles. V., of course, could not submit. patiently to 

- this, and immediately despatched a large army to teke 
military possession of the town before the French could 
oceupy it in force; but Henry wae too quick for him, and 
sett. the young Duc. de Guise there with the title and 
power of Lieutenant-General. The town was provisioned, 
and 4,500 infantry, with 444 cavalry, formed its garrison. 
The Emperor could not come very quickly ; he was laid 
up with the gout at Boulai; and it was October before 
Alavarez, the Duke of Alva, who afterwards achieved so 
‘eruel a renown in the Low Countries, made his appear- 
ance in front of Metz. On the 20th they sat down on 
St, Julien and Bellecroix, and did nothing, for ten days, 
during which time the Due de Guise mounted his cannon 
and was ready. I cannot enter into detail of this very 
interesting siege here; it is quite worthy of a separate 
study ; and my object in this véswmé of the history :of 
Metz is simply to generalise the changes it has undergone, 
and clear up some of that vague fog which enshrouds the 
minds of many as to whethey it is really a German ora 
French town, or if it ever was cither. 

Tt was a month longer before the Emperor came up 
the valley from Thionville, and he brought 42,000 Ger- 
mans, 8,000 Spaniards, 4,800 Italians, 7,000 pioneers, and 
114 pieces of artillery with him, making, with the troops 
already brought by Alavarez, about 100,000 men—a very 
large army in those days. ‘They did not wait quite so 
leng as the Prussians now have done, but the bombard- - 
ment began next day, and continued without intermission. 
Breaches were made in the walls ‘often, but as often 
defended and repaired. _ Fourteen thousarid shots were 
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fired at the brave garrison, and after sixty-five days’ in- 
vestment the polyglot army of the German Empire raised 
the siege, and went away. “Fortune, like other fitkle 
females,” exclaims the retiring Emperor, “forsakes the old 
to smile upon the young,” and the young Duke of Guise won 
not only the smiles of Pame Fortune, but also the affec- 
tions of the people of Metz by his personal valour and 
his wise direction of the defence. The town was saved, 
but the suburbs were all destroyed, innumerable churches 
without the walls pulled down, and more than 30,000 
soldiers ‘lay dead on the field unburied, and the enemy 
was this time also driven off by “the inclemency of the 
season.” Seasons, I have noticed, are always inclement to 
those who fail. France having thus saved Metz, of course 
kept it, and from that time it ceased to have a‘ separate 
political history. Gradually its peculiar rights and cus 
toms dwindled away, and Metz assimilated itself to and 
was absorbed into the rest of France ; and by the Treaty 
‘of Westphalia, in 1648, it formed, with Toul and Verdun, 
the province of the Trois Evéchés, which was then ceded 
to France by the Holy Roman Empire. Such is the past 
history of this interesting ljttle town—a history which, 
if my space and your patience would permit me, is quite 
worthy of greater development, but in which there is not 
exhibited much pretext for Prussian occupation beyond 
that of conquest—a pretext always open to the strongest. 
Metz, until she voluntarily amalgamated herself with 
France, was a free city, and never formed an integral part 
of the German dominion, and all that is written now-a- 
days as to its reversion to its former owners is simply an 
ignorant or a.wilful perversion of history. 

So much for Metz past. As to Metz present, we must 
take a look at that in another chanter. 


CHAPTER III. 
METZ, PRESENT. 


Merz is, I should think, a pleasant place to live in in 
quiet times, Situated, as I have before said, at the jime- 
tion of the Moselle and the Sielle, it is perched upon a 
little raised promontory, formed by the detritus brought 
down by those two rivers, Not content with this, it spreads 
itself out on both sides of those rivers, and also occupies: 
three little islands they have formed for themselves, and 
which need fifteen bridges to unite them into one city, 
The town itsclf is enclosed by a jagged line of fortifica- 
tions, go that its plan looks like a cireular saw which has 
met with an accident; but one glance at the map will 
give you a better idea of its outline than any form of, 
words will convey. Words are but a very clumsy inven- 
ion yet, and I regret much that I cannot give yon any 
sketches by,which to illustrate and strengthen ‘my deserip- 
tion, I was, however, forbidden to sketch, and so rigor- 
ously was the law which prevented me enforced, that I 
was once arrested for attempting to do so, inside a church, 
so after that I gave up all attempts. 

Suppose we enter the town together from the railway , 
station, and I will try as briefly as I can to give you a sort 
of binocular view of it. With one eye we will regard it as 
T first saw it, and with the other take a glimpse at it as. I 
saw it for the last time. Entering, then, by the Porte 
Serpenoise, we cross a couple of drawbrigdges, and see on 
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‘our left hand the large glacis of the citadel. It is an 
earthwork of about Vauban’s date, and replaces an older 
one built shortly after the French occupation of Metz I 
have already described. Inside it is a very interesting 
round templar church, but we can’t go and see it—they 
won't let us—so we passed under the double-arched gate- 
way, reading, as we enter, this inscription, which records 
the baker’s doings :— 
LE 9 AVRIL 1473 
A LA PORTE SERPENOISE 
METZ SURPRISE PAR L'ENNEMI 
EST SAUVEE 
PAR LE BOULANGER HARELLE. 


This gateway passed, we find ourselves where I so often: 
regretted finding myself— inside Metz.” We are sur-¥ 
rounded by high walls and earthworks, and come upon al 
‘Jong curvilinear tunnel, which burrows under the enceinted, 
When first I saw this it was a broad vaulted archway} 
when I came away it was encumbered with wooden pal 
rights, and supported a casematcd chamber, in which the} 
garrison were to seek refuge during that bombardment ; 
which never came. Threading our way through thesé* 
supporting timbers, we reach the broad open Avenue Ser- 
penoise, bordered on each side with the familiar dittle lime + 
trees which grow so ‘very small in most French towns. 
This was the main thoroughfare of ancient Roman Divo- 
durum, and there is a good deal of the city left yet, five 
feet under our fect. On our right is a large and high- 
walled garden, and behind it, hidden by the trees which 
tower over the enclosure, is the Bishop's palace. I naver 
saw the palace, but the Bishop I often saw; he was very 
energetic amongst the sick and wounded, and so won the 
goodwill of all, ¢hat even the Jews did not object to his 
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bearing the image of The Crucified into their synagogue, 
which they had converted into a hospital, His garden 
walls are posted all over with tantalising announcements 
of cheap trips everywhere. You may go to Paris and 
back for a trifle, or enjoy three days at Dieppe, Ostend, 
or wherever you like, for next to*nothing, and a very few 
francs will take you through the picturesque beauties of 
the Vosges. It is too bad to tell such white, blue, red 
and yellow lies on the walls of a Bishop's palace,and I 
don't believe that Alphonso;Liguori himsclf could extenuate 
such a crime even by the most extended probabiliorism. 
Opposite to this irritating harlequinade of misrepre- 
sentation is a huge building like an ugly Italian palace ; 
that is the caserne of the engineers. There once stood a 
cemetery and a house af the Celestines. It was crowded 
swith sculpture, and was a perfect museum of Mediaval 
art, but then the military engineers came—need I say 
what happened? Military engineers in all countries are 
very much the same, so all these things passed away, and 
we have a neat plain edifice of the French military en- 
gineering style of 1840, dressing up to the front with 
mathematical—nay more, with military exactitude. When 
first I saw it, the pavement in front was piled high with 
' huge barrels filled with wine and brandy; pyramids of 
boxes of wavy biscuits diversified the scence, but the wine 
and ffit“vrandy were very nearly all drunk when I came 
away. The biscuits had disappeared long ago, and the pave- 
ment was as flat and as bare as the face of the building 
itself. A little further on, to the left, is the Place Royale 
in-normal times, the exercising-ground of the engineers, 
but when I first saw it a confused crowd of baggage wag- 
gons, biting horses, and swearing men. Alas! when I 
last saw it, there were long streets of covered railway 
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waggons there without horses, and the men were poor 
wounded soldiers, peering pensively out from their ham- 
mocks, or hobbling painfully over the gritty gravel of the 
square, swearing sotto voce at the pebbles. A big black 
bronze statue rises up from it; it is that of Marshal Ney 
—‘“the bravest of the biave "—and his countrymen shot 
, him—for treason, That statue set a great many persons 
thinking in Metz, but then, as that other Marshal their 
thoughts turned to was not the bravest of the brave, they 
didn’t shoot him. Our right hand is flanked by pleasant- 
looking cafés, with tubs of pomegranate and oleander 
trees in front of them, and gaily striped awnings stretch 
out over the pavement, making, with the many-hued | 
military seated, imbibing strange compounds underneath 
their shade, some charming bits of colour. The marble 
tables are jewelled with emcrald and opal absinthe, amber 
vermuth, ruby grenate, and variously viscid and vividly 
coloured syrups. ‘Tall German-looking glasses of sweet 
beer, and many things pretty to look at but nasty to take, 
to a free-born Briton who longs for his “ bitter,” are there. 
Unless you want an experimental drink we will cross the 
broad square and wander into the pleasant shady gardens 
of the Esplanade. Broad-leaved and many-tinted plants 
are here skilfully arranged in beds. Seats are there in 
plenty, and the graceful nude figure of La Pucelle empties 
her classic vase of clear, sparkling water with a cooling 
splash into the little lake. “Donné par A. Jolnson,’— 
given by an Englishman! a nude graceful figure too! it, 
was incredible, The name looks very Scotch, but then a 
Scotchman would never do such a thing. Explanation 
proved that she was the gift of an Irishman, who lived 
long and succeeded to much property in Metz. She 
soon ceased to “pour out her silver stream from her 
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amphora—those Prussians stopped the supply, and the 
lake soon became a dust-bin. As yet, under the trees 
was a delightful promenade, bits of. bright colour picked 
themselves out everywhere, and overhead were emeralds 
and turquoise, jacinths and jaspers, and lapis lazuli. It 
was the vault of Aladdin’s palact you saw as you lounged 
on a seat and looked through the glorious foliage up to 
the clear blue sky, clouded only by the smoke from your 
pipe, and the sad thought that you could not get out of 
Metz, The last thought always pulled one up short when- 
ever a reverie ran away with one—no more musing after 
that; so let us come from under the trees out on to the 
ramparts which overlook the valley. 

Below us is the green flat island of St, Simphori 
bound up by the blue ribbon of the MoscHe. Those low 
white buildings, half-hidden amongst tall poplars, are 
the powder magazines and manufactories of the Tle du 
Saulcy, and in front rises the grand hill of St. Quentin, 
like a sitting sphinx gazing out towards the land of the 
foe. A long straight row of everlasting poplars forms its 
plinth, that is, the highway to what was France: it is 
along that flat straight road the Emperor went to and we 
returned from Gravelotte. Looking up the valley, the 
village of Ste. Ruffine crops up, and cuts out against the 
sky, and the Httle fringe that tops the wooded hills 
which form the background marks the scene of our last 
bloody battle. Further up the river, but low down in 
the plain, nestling under that fatal Bois des Ognons, you 
can just sce rising out of the trees the tall chimneys of 
tite foundries at Ars. They are smoking away night and 
day those chimneys, and they say our enemies are casting 
shot and shell there to use against us. Turn round ; 
the sight of that sign of industry is fot pleasant. Gdt 
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to our right long lines of rolling wooded hills stretch 
themselves away on the road to Thionville, and this 
building which blocks up the view is the Palais de Jus- 
tice. It is a palace of Mercy now, for the red crossed 
flag flaps lazily at one corner, and tells those Prussians 
over there that it is full of wounded men. 

Soon, too, all the bright flowers of the esplanade are 
trampled down ; soon the broad gravel walks are covered 
with hospital tents crowded with suffering soldiers ; soon, 
tod, the green island of Sauley is white over with them ; 
and soon, too soon, are these emptied by fever. Come 
along. The palace in front of us is a good specimen of 
French Renaissance of the last century, and was once 
interestingly handsome ; its walls were covered with bas- 
reliefs relative to. the sojourn of Louis XV. in Metz, 
when and where he first received the title of Bienaimée, 
Inside and out it was covered with history; but when | 
the people became mad during the Revolution they broke 
down with axes and hammers the carved work thereof, 
and, like all peoples under great excitement, took to 
destroying everything that was beautiful. It is no good . 
going straight on now; that street leads past the Ecole 
d'Application, and if you ever get to the end of this book 
you'll have to go there with me many a time. That 
little street in front of us was where the hétel of the 
Duke of Suffolk was, but it is all pulled down now ; so 
Jet us turn back to the corner of the Rue des Cleres, 
which takes its name from being the ancient dwelling-. ” 
place of thoge .Cathedral canons who so much disturbed 
the peace of Metz, and of whom so much mention was * 
made in the last chapter. Let us go past the big Hotel 
de PEurope, where the Emperor first lodged, and where 
all the heavy swoHs with heavy} purses stay. It is no 
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good trying to get in; they put colonels up in the attics, 
and, as that is the lowest grade they know of there, they 
give them the highest places; but there is a pleasant 
garden in front where you can sit, and, for the price of a 
cup of coffee, have all the éclut of belonging to such a 
princely, dukely, and countly company; and it is per- 
fectly astonishing to find how many pass their days here, 
and their nights in some much more modest quarters. 
Good society for half a franc is not to be got every day, 
so they make the most of it, and you can repeat to your 
friends or your newspaper what the Marquis de Quelque- 
chose or the Duc de Tel-et-tel told you, with a savoury 
unction, Such communications are always confidential, 
T notice, and are told accordingly. . Will you go? It 
isn’t much in my way, but I can stand_it for once, if 
you like. No! well then, come along. That smaller hotel 
opposite, beyond the dark archway, is—that is, was when 
I first reached Metz—the head-quarters of General St. 
Saveur, the grand prévét, and the crowd hanging about 
the door is waiting to sec what is to be done with that last 
bateh of spies. For many a day—in fact, until he went 
out of the town and took up his quarters at the Ban St. 
Martin—there always was that crowd, and there always 
was that last batch of spies there? Here they come, poor 
wretches: little, miserable, under-fed looking creatures ; 
they mostly are peasants from sontewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood, without money enough to.find those forty days’ 
provisions all must have who enter Metz, and so they hang 
about between the two armies, existing as they can on 
pkinder, until one of them catches them. Then, as a 
rule, they are too frightened to speak the truth, thinking 
it is that last fowl they stole they are captured for, and so 
take tolyvine. Lyinecis the trade of tl spy. so of course 
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they are considered as belonging to the profession, and 
the logical reault is prison. Here comes the General ; he 
is: remarkably clean, remarkably neat, and remarkably 
handsome, and I am sure it must be a great nuisance to 


him to have to find board and lodging for so many. If 


he could but teach his gendarmes a little discretion, how 
much happier he and you and I should be; for it’s even 
betting that we are not tapped on the shoulder before we 
get much further. Iwas arrested by one of his men as 
I was going to call on the Gencral himself the other day. 
You meet with many strange surprises here just now; 
but the strangest and most pleasant of all is to pass a 
day without being arrested. But here we are at the 
intersection of the. main transverse thoroughfare, for 
Metz, like all towns of Roman planning, retains yet the 
rectangular arrangement of its principal streets. This, at 
which we have arrived, has four different names, though 
it is not a long one. Down the hill to the left is where 
I live, the Hétel du Nord, and where, during the siege, 
we opened the abode of genius and the home of all the 
talents—for there is now established the “Cercle du 
Littérature et du Cornmerce”—an odd combination ; but 
where every one who can be vouched for as not being 
a spy, and who is suspected of having brains, has the 
entrée, so of course you and I may go there. 

I am very grateful for the admission accorded me, for 
it afforded a very pleasant relief to the monotony of the 
siege, but we won’t go down there just now; we will 
cross this street, and plunge into the gloomy shadow of 
the narrow one in face of us, It is only short, and now 
that we are at the end of it, look up. There! isn’t that 
fine? That is the cathcdral, the pride of Metz. Look 
how sharply its lace-like, open-work spire cuts out against 
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the beautifully-blue sky. You see the octagonal balcony 
there half-way up the spire: that is our look-out over 
the plain, to see what our friends, the Prussians, are 
doing, . This thick black rope, which runs up to it, is a 
bundle of telegraph wires, by which we can talk to the 
commanders of the different forts and tell them what is. 
going on beyond their lower range of vision. I can’t take 
you up there with me, Madame la Commandante at the 
bottom here, the smooth-faced, kindly-looking old woman, 
wouldn't let me; for though she only sells tapers and 
beads and blessed metals, she is in military command, 
and if you attempted to creep behind her chair and essay 
an entry by that very little door there, she would call up 
half-a-dozen of those lounging soldiers, who hang about the 
Place d’Armes in front, and you would find out that you 
had made a mistake. I’m rather proud of my privilege 
of being the only civilian allowed to go up there. I won 
it by hard work, so I don’t want to make it. common. 
Captain Lehagre, the officer on duty there, looked very 
suspiciously on me at first; but the old man, who has 
lived for thirty years.in the root of the spire, was so pleased 
to have some one to bring him gossip, that I think he 
dissipated the military suspicion-of a civilian more than I 
personally ever did. It is wonderfully light and elegant, 
this cathedral, isn’t it? There is not much grandeur 
about it; it is too light for that. It is the poetry of 
engineering—a rare thing—rather than architecture as 
a fine art. The windows seem too large, the supports too 
slender, and there is a medieval conservatory look about 
- it which, though very charming, is fatal to. dignity. 
There arc 36,700 square feet of glass in it, so no wonder 
it looks light. Architect though I am, I never saw any 
building of the magnitude with such small supports, and I 
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always find myself wondering at the marvellous knowledge 
of equipoise these old fellows had. It isn’tbuilt, it’s balanced 
and if a shell were to touch it !—Pray don’t let us entertain, 
the idea, . I often trembled to think what its fate might 
be if those rude Northmen were to be so barbarous. 

The present cathedral is not of very ancient date, and 
that little doorway standing by the print-seller's shop 
theve is the oldest bit about it; it belonged to the old 
church of St. Etienne, which this usurper swallowed up. 
This is a charmingly rich specimen of early French Gothic, 
"having its tympanum richly sculptured, and yet retains 
many traces of painting and gilding, The cathedral 
itself is somewhat peculiar,—its towers being placed not 
at the west end, but on the sides half-way down the nave, 
Unfortunately, we can only see the clerestory. There 
is the Café Frangais, standing like the “abomination of 
desolation spoken of by the Prophet Danicl standing in 
the place where it ought not,” and which completely hides 
the aisle; but the clegant belfry, with its openwork 
tower and openwork spire, rises up into the clear sky as 
though it would wing its way to heaven, There is a 
peculiar ethereal aspect about it so wnusual, that it re- 
quires a mental and a mathematical effort to convince 
one that it will neither fly away nor tumble down—to 
stand seems an impossibility. It is curious—rarely curious 
—to note how homogeneous this cathedral is, considering 
the length of time it occupied in building. Unlike most 
medieval edifices, the original intention scems most 
strictly to have been adhered to. The date of the design 
is that of the thirteenth century, yet although it was net 
completed till the fittecnth, there is but little modification 
in the leading idea, though indications of the date of each 
portion are visible¢when the minor details are examined, 
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The absence of a gable to the transepts strikes the eye 
accustomed to this feature as a defect. Their roofs, which 
are hipped back, rise to the same height as those of the 
nave and choir, and impart a flatness to the outline from 
a distance which even the openwork spire and the bristling 
pinnacles fail to relieve sufficiently. Like the history of 
Metz, there is a strong German flavour about it; its 
hitectural detail is a true reflex of the time. French. 
nd German sentiment are inextricably intermingled. 
This black statue in the foreground, which turns its back 
upon us, is that of Fabert, Marshal of France, son of a 
printer at Metz, from whose press issued scme marvel- 
lously-cxecuted books, and many engravings of the various 
pageants and day doings in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, the which, if my money would let me, I 
should long to buy,-but with the increasing price of pro- 
visions, the decreasing state of my purse, and the uncer- 
tainty as to how long this siege may last, I was obliged to * 
resist the great temptation. Faber, pere, was four times 
maitre échevin of Metz, and was decorated with the Order 
of St. Michael by Louis XIII. Fabert, the Marshal, was 
born in 1590, and died in 1662, Governor of Sédan. His 
statue became our Pasquin in Metz ; but we won’t stop to 
remark upon all the parts this counterfeit presentment 
of the man has played, but cross the square (Place Napo- 
léon it calls itself, but Place d’Armes the Messins call it), 


-and enter the cathedral. 


To make this place they took away the cathedral 
cloisters, all the conventual buildings, and half a dozen 
chapels, and substituted a commonplace ‘square. But ° 
then he was a military engineer who did it, so what 
could you expect. Our maledictions rest on the head of 
M. de Belle-Isle, the governor of the fortvess in 1755, who 
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in place of all this history gave us the bald work of 
Blondel in the Hotel de Ville to our left, and a combination 
between a military prison and a fire-engine station right 
in front of us. Of course there is a small crowd in front 
of that; that is where they bring all the “ spies” to, and 
those men with the wonderful brass helmets are the fire- 
men, who are just now told off for the particular duty of 
guarding them. But here we are at the door of the 
cathedral. Madame la Commandante greets us with a 
friendly smile, and I hope you remark the fact that there 
are no beggars here, no blind, shalt, or lame, and no one 
thrusts a horrible sore in front of you to wring from your 
disgust what your pity might not give. There are no 
beggars in Metz! I cannot say if it were always so, but 
people assure me that in Metz there never was want of 
work for the willing, so they expelled the idle who would 
not work, and took charitable care of those who could not, 
If this be so, I would advise a mixed commission of poor- 
law commissioners and guardians of the poor to pay a visit 
to this once happy land, and learn how such things were. 
Inside, the cathedral seems somewhat short, because we 
enter it at the middle of the side, but the effect of colouy 
is very fine. All the eastern windows are filled with ric. 
stained glass, some of it the superb sixteenth century wor. 

of Valentine Bousch, an Alsatian artist, who worked her 

from 1520 to 1528, and whose kilns and studio M. d 

Belle-Isle demolished when he “ improved” the towr 

There is also some fine glass-work of Herman de Munstc. 
of the latter part of the fourteenth century, and muck 
good modern glass, by M. Maréchal, who has filled so many 
of the churches here with really fine art work, and whose 
fame is very widely spread over the Continent. He is 
Mayor of Metz jrst now, his workshops are shut up, and 
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his artists are studying from the death in thé Mobile and 
National Guards. When they will ever reassemble, who 
can tell? What a grand mass of colour it would be if all 
the huge windows were filled ! but it speaks wonderfully 
well for the Messins that they resisted the iconoclastic 
feeling of cach revolution and have preserved us thus 
much. 

When we turn westward our eye always rest on that. 
little corner where so many tapers burn and so many 
women kneel. Up above them rises the “ Cuve-de-Cxsar” 
—the old Roman bath I spoke of, and which now does 
duty for a font. The rich “ wine-colour” of the por- 
phyry ; the subdued blues and greys of the women’s cos- 
tume ; their white head-dresses ; the sparkling light of a 
score or so of tapers, and the somewhat gaudily but 
lovingly decorated statue of-the Blessed Virgin, with its 
gold and silver hearts, and hundreds of quaint votive 
offerings, make up a picture very full of feeling. Now and 
then a rainbow ray of colour descends from the stained 
glass above on all this, almost making us accept its omen. 
May all these dear loving women’s prayers be granted ; 

. they are praying tearfully for the safety of husbands, sons, 
and sweethearts. We won’t think a word about creed 
here. I don’t know if you who thus accompany me are & 
Jew, Turk, heretic, heathen, or polyedrical Christian, but 
such a sight of so much earnest prayer does us all heart- 
good, and I am not ashamed to say that often and often 
have I sought that quiet corner to think of those loved 
ones I have left at home and to ask God to let me return 
to them out of all these dangers, and then that rainbow 
ray has cheered me oftentimes. Very sentimental, very 
foolish, no doubt, and not in the slightest degree philo- 
sophical, but when you and grim death walk arm-in-arm 
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together, I am not quite sure but that a little sentiment of 
that kind takes the chill out of his bones, so don’t sneer 
at it. If you understand it you won't, and if you don’t 
I’m sorry for you. It is time to go after that, so tread 
softly, and cross the nave, we'll go out at the other 
doorway. 

Here is a sudden change. We are out ona large raised 
platform, the “parvise ” of the olden time, where out-door 
preaching was donc, where periodical “revivals” took 
place, and where converted prizefighters exhibited them- 
selves then as now. At present it is filled with young, 
brave frane-tireurs, who are in the ridiculous agony of 
goose-step, and painfully conscious of it, so we won't stare 
too long at them, but descend the many stéps which 
clevate this platform above the level of Place de Chambre. 
Here, at their base, in olden times were performed those 
miracle plays for which Metz was celebrated, the tall wall 
which holds up the parvise was where tlie “ painted cloths” 
which formed their scenes were hung, and in the cathedral 
which towered up above them, other and perhaps less 
popular explanations of these “mysteries” were given. 
In front were the city walls; and standing on their 
ramparts, looking down upon the motley crowd who gazed 
upon, and the quaint performers who acted, these droll 
mummeries, backed up by a sclect crowd of ecclesiastics 
and grand dames craning over the parapet of the parvise, 
the cathedral rising grandly up behind them must have 
presented a wonderful picture of medieval life to the 
spectator’s view. 

Here, too, dwelt those knights of Malta, whose 
“chamber” gave its name to the place, and the Rue 
. Petit St. Jean, in front of us, marks the precise place of 
their dwelling, ad conserves the name of their tutelar 
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saint. As we tum away, on our right, the large public 
market faces us, and which oceupics the site of an ancient 
Roman temple to Victory. I wish the goddess would 
favour us just now. We cross the “place,” and reach the 
Pont des Roches. Those three locomotive engines there 
smoking away most foully on our right hand are doing 
stationary duty, in pumping up the dirty water of the 
river into the reservoir in the upper part of the town, to 
replace that pure water the Prussians have “deprived us 
of ; and that camp, on the other hand, under the trees, at 
the other end of the bridge, is composed of artillerymen, 
whose reserve fourgons are packed in front of them. 
Where their tentes Cabri ave pitched is Le Jardin 
dAmour; it does not look like it just now. The trees 
are all damaged by the horses, who have eaten away their 
bark ; they are smoked and blackened by camp fires, and 
the short-jacketed, dark-clothed, stout little men, don’t 
exactly recall Cupid. We are on a little island, sacred to 
illusions, for not only is there the garden of love, but in 
front of us is the theatre, and beyond, the prefecture, 
where the Emperor lived during his stay in Metz, The 
wooded grove at the other point of the island is oecupied 
by the nearly empty ambulance of the Geneva men, 
though the other hospitals in the town are crowded. 

We thread our way past the artillery waggons, past an 
empty silent fountain, which looks desolately dry ; past the 
long line of big Norman horses of the Corps Franc, of 
which and of their masters I shall have much more to say ; 
past the telegraph office, from which no messages can go; 
past’ the deserted-looking prefecture, and cross from this 
little island over to the larger one of Chambitre, by the 
Pont de Moreau, and find ourselves in th> Rue Vincentrue. 
The name scems strange, doesn’t it? but there, a great 
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number of the-street names of Metz are thus constructed. 
We find Rue Jurue, Rue Chandellerue, Rue Chapelrue, Rue 
Fournirue, Rue Nexirue, all taking the prefix rue, as well 
as using it for an affix. It seems as though, in early days, 
these Messins adopted the German custom of adding 
“street” to the name, and not the French one, of adding 
' the name to the street ; but when the French took posses- 
‘sion, they introduced their own system, and the Messing 
preserve the old fashion in spite of their new masters, so we 
have this oddity of Street Vincent Street presented to us, 
Whilst we have walked along, talking of these things, we 
have reached the site of one of the old Roman baths, and 
which still retains a record of them in the “Rue duTherme.” 
The two branches of the Moselle, which form the little 
island we have just left, unite again at this point, and the 
river at this junction is crossed by the Pont St. George. 
Here, looking up the river, you have a very picturesque 
view, On the right hand are the square pyramidically- 
capped towers of St. Vincent, All the odd irregularity of * 
river-side construction groups most effectively just. here, * 
and the wooded little islaud forms a charming feature ; at 
this end the trees have not much suffered, and if the 
doctors of the Geneva convention did not do much else, 
Metz owes them a debt of gratitude for having preserved 
these. 

Looking down the stream, you sce the “Rhine Port,” 
where the vessels used to come; and the grilled bridge, 
which crosses the river lower down, opened and shut its 
gate when the city’s dues had been paid. There are no 
craft now on the stream, it is covered with baulks of 
timber, which might be needed for defence ; a few small 
boats are fishing’ for such small fry as they can get, and 
the banks are covered with washerwomen., On our richt 
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is the Quai de l’Arsenal, or, as it is more frequently called, 
the Quai des Juifs. That is the quarter of the People. 
Their houses are very quaint. A large magazine, in which 
to store away their merchandise, forms the ground floor, 
the dwelling house is placed above, and the place is full of 
deep shadows and the odd bric-a-bac of commerce. 

Large balconies jut out, and there sits, knitting or 
sewing, many a pretty Jewish maiden with gay-coloured 
*kerchief, black eyes, and olive-skin. No paternal law 
forbids-them here to “clamber up to the casements nor to 
thrust their heads into the public streets 7’ or if there is, 
they do not obey it! but we must uot, for all this, be 
tempted to wander there just now. We'll take a last 
look round, and recollect that it was to the bridge of 
England’s patron Saint, and on his feast-day, that the 
clergy of the cathedral came every year to bless the water 
of the river, and all who dwelt thereon. Psalms were 
sung, incense was burned, the river was signed with the 
sign of the cross, water for the font of the cathedral was 
drawn from it, and the solemn procession returned. We 
will return, too, I should like to take you further, to 
ramble out to the quaint old medisval Porte des Alle- 
mands, to take you round the walls and mark their 
growth ; to visit with you the many interesting churches 
and historical places there are in Metz; but I fear you « 
would grow weary of such a gossiping companion, so we 
will return. First turn to the right: that is the Mont-de- 
Pidté, the national pawnbroking establishment ; and here, 
at the corner of the Ruc de Chévremont, lived Valentine 
Bousch the glass painter, whose works we have mentally 
seen. Here, too, was born Jean Louis Reederer—not he 
of the Champagne, but the littérateur and politician of the 
Republic, he who persuaded Louis XVI. and his family to 
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go to the National Assembly, whence they never returned 
to the Tuileries again, and he who assisted Joseph Buona- 
parte in his futile endeavour to organise the kingdom of 
Naples, There is a charming old house behind the cutler’s 
shop there with rich Renaissance sculpture ; and if that 
doesn’t interest you, I am sure his two fine dogs will. | 
They are the motive power of the establishment, and turn 
a twenty-foot wheel which drives all the machinery for his 
trade. Here we are at the Bibliothéque, a favourite haurt 
of mine—you ought to go in to see a marvellous Rem- 
brandt here—the Porte Drapeau—it is a glorious picture, 
brilliant in colour, and with such light in it as few but 
Rembrandt could fix on canvas ; there are some few other 
good pictures here, and, as usual, alot of rubbish; but if 
it wasn’t siege time one would enjoy the good ones more. 
Passing two more graceful but dry fountains we ascend the 
hill and reach the Place Ste. Croix. You can just get a 
glimpse of the old embattled palace of the Austrasian 
kings, a very interesting old edifice, now a filthy stable for 
cavalry regiments downstairs and a military store above. 
Here, where we stand, stood the Roman Palace we dis- 
coursed about when we began to look at the history of 
Metz. Nothing now above ground remains, but the soil 
is rich with fragments, and a few British barrow-hunters 
would be very useful here. Descending again, we cross 
the Rue Fournirue, the scenc of some of Suffolk’s amours, 
and reach the main cross street with the many names and 
the Rue Serpenoise. Ishould inuch like to have taken 
you to some of the 67 ambulances we have in Metz, espe- 
cially if you who have thus accompanied me are at all 
given to public platform speaking, and to the utterance of 
Dulce et decorun est pro patria mori. I should like to 
take you and show you some of its swectness. Down to 
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our left as we stand leave-taking here lies the Coislin, a 
barrack, built by Henri Charles du Camboul, duc de 
Coislin, ninety-first bishop of Metz, who, in 1726, built 
this soldiers’ home to prevent the indiscriminate billeting 
which prevailed at this time, contaminating his flock. Tt 
might have been a good barrack then, at any rate it was a 
noble work, but as a hospital it is the home of pyemia and. 
gangrene. Poor soldiers there are amputate'l two or three 
times over, not to save their life—that is impossible; a 
cut finger in such a poison cell, as some of these wards are, 
is certain death, but to lessen the subtle death-dealer’s 
influence, and deprive it of food. They must die, and 
they suffer this martyrdom to save others. This is both 
sweet and decorous, is it not ? and when you next preach 
up the nobility of war, pray reflect on this side of it, While 
men are men there must be war, but let us recognise it as 
an evil, do not let us propagate it by any false sentiment. 
of glory. If you are a brother Mason, I should like to 
take you to our masonic ambulance, established in our 
“Lodge,” No. 19, Rue de la Fontaine. It would show you 
how, there, side by side, maimed and battered by this. 
“ultimate reasoning of kings,” a strange fecling of friend- 
ship is evoked amongst men who have added another tie 
to humanity. You, if you are not a brother, may call it 
folly, but see this Prussian and that Frenchman there. 
This folly has done more than all wisdom could do, and 
having perhaps no word in common, they have there found 
a common language and a community of sentiment which 
may do much to soften down those asperities this bar- 
barous war has ruffled up. Into the ambulance in the 
Jewish schools I could also take you, and show you a 
devoted Rabbi, standing with his hat on, vraying side by 
side with a bare-headed tonsured priest. In others we 
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should meet good, noble-hearted gentlewomen, who, for 
Christ’s sake, have left all and followed Him; who, giving 
up the luxuries of home, the instincts of womanhood, are 
here doing all they can to infuse somewhat of the quality 
of mercy into all this sad work of man’s worst passions. 
In all you would find scenes which would burn themselves 
into your brain, and make you sigh and pause whenever 
‘you utter that short word—war. But I forget, we are 
standing in the street. Will you go and take horse 
with me at the Hétel du Nord? No! It is not nearly so — 
bad as you think it to be, and if you won't :—I must. I 
am sorry to part with you, it is so pleasant to have a quiet 
companion to talk to; but I haven't shown you a tenth 
part of Metz. I hope we may meet another day. Aw 
revoir—sans adieu ! ; 


CHAPTER 1V. . 


THE CONCENTRATION OF THE FRENCH TROOPS, 
August 11th, 12th, ‘13th. 

ALL was bustle and hurry at Metz when I arrived 
there. From all quarters camé troops—infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery. Military-train, commissariat, and the 
myriad of camp-followers, Franes-tireurs, Guards Na- 
tional and Mobile, all kept flocking in: The roads were 
blocked with waggons, and the streets impassable with 
men, Upwards of two hundred thousand soldiers and 
civilians were flocking into and around the city. Fros- 
sard, with the 2nd Corps d’Armée, was coming in fresh 
from the disgrace of Forbach. Ladmirault, with the 4th 
corps, was returning up the Moselle, with his back to 
Berlin. Canrobert, with the 6th corps, was working up 
from Nancy and Chalons—places it never ought to have 
left. Recruits were coming in from everywhere; and 
hundreds of men who knew not how to charge a chasse- 
pot were drafted into regiments they had never seen 
before. All was confusion; no one knew where his 
head-quarters were; and the illusion which I shared 
with most Englishmen, that they managed these things 
better in France, was shattered at the first contact with 
the faict. : 

It was not exactly a panic which seized the army con- 
gregating here; but the principal idea was safety, the 
secondary one fighting, The army of the Rhine was no 
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longer an attacking force, but forced to place itself on 
the defensive. Nay, more, it had to defend Metz, which, 
when I entercd, had hardly a single gun mounted on its 
walls, and not one of those external forts the increased 
range of artillery had called into existence was finished. 

Now was felt the first-fruits of that vain policy insti- 
tuted by Marshal Lebceuf. Good-looking and having good 
luck, he found himself the right hand man of the Emperor. 
Three-and-thirty years ago a pupil of the Artillery School 
here in Metz, he was now a minister of war, the most 
important personage in the campaign. Knowing little 
himself, he took care that no one knowing more should 
have access to the-Emperor. Unable to take the post of 
commander-in-chief of the army of the Rhine without 
immoderately exciting that rapidly-ignited jealousy of his 
superiors and seniors in military rank, he fell back on the 
golden rule of “divide ct impera.” 

MacMahon, his nearest rival in the affections of the 
Emperor, he neatly shelved and sent away to the typic . 
region of wise men——he sent him to the East. Canrobert 
nobody ever considered wise, so he was left in the West. 
Bazaine was his only rival now, and Lebeeuf was too vain 
to think much of him. Bazaine wasn’t a gentleman, and 
even if he were, hadn’t le been in Mexico? and M. 
Kératry had settled the question long ago, that any fellow, 
excepting only M. Keératry, who had. heeni in Mexico was 
no fellow at all, His brother marshals attached to this 
army thus disposed of, Leboeuf could rule, and, under the 
name of the Emperor, be imperial and imperious too. 
That suited him 

As a natural consequence, such a man made a mess of 
it; the thing ccilapsed, and when I entered Metz the 
astute Bazaine had thrown him over—he was chiffonne. 
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To quote the words of an illustrious and ex-Imperial 
author, who has since enlightened the public on his own 
weaknesses, “ these melancholy openings of the campaign 
must, naturally enough, have affected public opinion in a 
painful manner. The Emperor felt he was held responsible 
for the wretched situation of the army, whilst that army 
was charging Marshal Lebceuf with the delays and the 
insufficiency of the organisation.” Naturally enough they 
did, and the Emperor “therefore decided to give the com- 
mand to Marshal Bazaine, whose ability was recognised on 
all sides, and to suppress the post of Major-General,” which 
post had been created to tind an unique one for Marshal 
Lebcouf, thus officially uniting personal vanity with military 
discipline—a union not uncommon. ; 
All the sides which recognised the ability of Marshal 
Bazaine must have formed an irregular figure, certainly 
it was not done “upon the square.” Canrobert was the 
oldest marshal attached to the army of the Rhine, but 
then everybody knew him to be incapable of performing 
the duty of commander-in-chief, Brave certainly, foolishly 
brave, but without the smallest power of combination in 
his large head. His soldiers were not men, they were 
pre-eminently “his children ;” the game of war was to 
him a childish romp, and the want of discipline now so 
prevalent in the French army owes its fatal development 
to this feeling, and no man ever did more to engender 
this feeling than did Canrobert in his African campaigns, 
Aide-de-camp to the President of the French Republic 
prior to the coup d'état of the second of -December, he 
made the Emperor by winning the goodwill of the soldiers. 
Most men are won when you flatter them, give them plenty 
of money, and relax their dutics, It 5 only necessary 
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ciently large, and the duties relaxed so that even the most 
sensitive conscience couldn't run up against them. It is 
simply a question of degree, and he gauged it, from a 
soldier's point of view, with mathematical accuracy ; 50, 
perhaps, after all, he was not then so unwise as his after 
conduct declared him to be. Upon Bazaine, “therefore,” 
as says the ex-Emperor, the command fell. There was a 
change of ministry when I left Paris, a change at the head 
of the army when I arrived at Metz. Poor Emperor! 
Poor France ! “Quos Deus vult perdere, prius dementat ;” ; 
and this madness was on the people, when I mixed my fate 
with theirs, and entered Metz. 

Hardly had I set foot within its gates, when I heard 
that the Prussians had occupied the route I came by, and 
that Frouard, and with it our direct communication with 
Paris and Strasbourg, was in their hands. The isolation 
was commencing. ‘This city was, of course, in great con- 
sternation, for though the fortifications were of immense 
strength, and capable of sustaining a prolonged siege, yet 
the prospect was not pleasant. Provisions for so enormous 
an army and the normal population of the town would be 
awkward things to find within a limited area was the idea 
which impressed itself upon a stranger at the outset, and 
so I afterwards found it, though the military authorities 
ignored it. 

My first object at Metz was to find out as much as 
possible the military dispositions of the forces round it, 
and my first day’s journey was to the Frencls front, on the 
eastern side of the city. The road was lined with soldiers, 
the country overflowed with them, and ugly as the French 

“uniform is in the individual, it is a glorious piece of colour. 
when assembled in a large mass; and to see a whole 
battalion grouped together, with their glistening bayonets 
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and, odd assemblage of accoutrements, is to see a beautiful 
bouquet of colour, with infinite variety of picturesque 
form, Five miles out I rode in one direction, findirig the 
whole road one vast camp. Soldiers, just come in from a 
long muddy march, are hore bivouacking, Pitching in a 
few minutes their gipsy-looking textes d’ubris, two minutes 
suffices to make a kitchen, three shovelfuls of earth 
scooped out from the bank makes the range ; the firewood 
borne on the men’s knapsacks makes the fire, and in five 
minutes three pots are simmering on each stove. Kettles, 
dishes, drinking cups, and all the paraphernalia of the 
ewisine, together with bread and meat, are unstrapped 
from the kit; in twenty minutes the meal is despatched, 
and the men at rest. 

Now Istruggle with and through an artillery train, with 
its seemingly never-ending line of gun carriages and carts, 
and vory careful riding it takes to avoid being jammed in 
between two of them. On the earliest opportunity I leap 
the ditch which bounds the road, and take to a mild form 
of steeple-chasing until their train is passed, and so the 
variety of the road goes on, meeting at intervals a long 
string of the narrow country carts, like two long hayracks 
placed together, in a V shape, and mounted on wheels. 
Some hay is thrown into the bottom, and then comes a 
sorrowful load. Often we see a whole family, from the 
grandfather to the last baby, huddled into it, surrounded 
by the few household goods they could manage to transport, 
including generally the last kitten—the children’s pet. 
They are country people, speaking more German than 
French, hurrying into the city for safety and for food. 

The further we go, the larger seems the nomadic popu- 
jation, and tented field after tented fivld stretches itself 
out in seemingly endless line—dodging down into a valley 
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here, and sweeping up a hillside there, till, as they dwindle 
off into the distance, the lessening tents give the whole 
country the grim appearance of a huge cemetery, There, 
cresting the hill, is a low range of something. It looks 
like a rather gappy plantation badly kept ; it is a park of 
artillery. Before many-days are passed, the death doom 
of hundreds of men will peal out from that still quiet 
dark line. Here we come upon the butchers slaughtering 
the beasts for the hungry multitude. The poor animal is. 
knocked down and hacked to pieces on the bare ground, 
and if the ligatures of a joint are rather too stiff, the 
slaughterer’s heavy and muddy boot: is placed upon it to 
hold it steady whilst he chops it like a block of wood on 
the ground, Two soldiers stand still as posts; a pole is 
placed across their soldiers, and from this hangs the steel- 
yard ; the rations for the various messes are weighed in 
bulk, delivered to the waiting messenger, sent off, and in 
a short time all that is left is a blood-stained puddle and 
the offal, Most else is already in those rapidly-erected 
kitchen ranges, and that which does not go there will be 
strapped to the knapsack for the next day’s food, , 
As we skirt the hills on this long’ undulating plain we 
come upon. cavalry and artillery in enormous numbers. 
Officers are making themselves comfortable, and ransack- 
ing their baggage for the little luxuries they modify the 
hardships of camp life with. Two tents will often be 
pitched close together, and the: entrance flaps united, so 
as to form a pleasant shady common-room between the 
two, and where are set the mutual camp table and 
individual camp stools of the united proprietors ; making 
most grateful-looking shady places in the broiling sun 
of to-day. Further on, the road takes us through a fine 
avenue of juniper trees, covered just now with berries 
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lustrously grey as frosted silver, contrasting most beauti- 
fully with the deep-green foliage, and lighting up into 
almost mirth the funereal gloom of shadow they fling 
acrogs our path. Here is a fine chateau ; Ais windows are 
all closed, its garden trodden down, a few flowers still 
struggling up here and there as if in protest against 
the ruthless destruction all around. The bright scarlet 
blossoms of the pomegranate and the pink bunches of 
oleander seem out of place as they shine forth with ab- 
normal brightness from amidst the muddy mass beneath 
them. Down the fine avenues of old trees, in the wind- 
ing paths of once trimly-kept shrubberies, are picketed 
as thickly as they can be placed a herd of horses ; and a 
thousand lancers are eating, drinking, and performing all 
the functions of life in the roughest manner in a place 
which seems to have been the home of all that was 
refined and elegant. And even rising above the greater 
sorrow that there should be this causeless strife at all, 
comes a feeling of deep regret, mingled with indignation, 
at this spoliation of so charming a retreat. 

I little then thought that the morrow would make me 
more intimately acquainted with the spot. A turn at 
the corner launches us all at once into the village of 
Borny—e pleasant little village, with the bills stuck up 
notifying a concert next Sunday ; but before next Sunday 
comes, though it is so close, that village will have heard 
the tones of awfully solemn music, Here again comes 
more artillery, light field-pieces this time; and those 
half-dozen bright guns, those with leather muzzles over 
theiz mouths to keep them from barking too soon ; those 
pretty-looking bright bronze things, with big black aprons 
on, and comical-looking tails; what arc they? They are 
the dreadful mitrailleuses, the last invention the Devil 
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put into the heart of man to conceive, and which will be 
screaming death and horrors worse than death to many 
before long. I afterwards came to know the man who 
carried that heart about with him, and a kindlier, more 
simple-hearted man I never knew. -The Devil certainly 
chooses his missionaries oddly ; nor is the contrast pre- 
sented by the view I have before me less singular—an 
abbé sits comfortably in the shade of these death dealers, 
and reads his office. The antithesis is so great it almost 
becomes comic, and I find a smile rising as I ride away. 
Down into a willow-fringed valley the road winds now, 
and under the darkening shade of the trees breaks out 
here and there deep folds of crimson and blue, and a 
flash of light from. a bayonet reaches us as the lowering 
sun struggles in through the opening boughs. We are 
nearing the front. Little is to be seen; but there is 
much there. A little further on, a higher hill closes up 
the valley. A solitary figure caps that hill. That is the 
last Frenchnan here. Almost. within chassepot range 
over yonder is the first Prussian. Soon those two men 
will be changed into tens of thousands, and before long 
thousands of jthem will have lived their day, and have 
died. Why? 

Pondering over the answer to this question, I wend 
my way in the fading light to that maiden city—Metz- 
la-Pucelle—often assaulted, but never yet taken. How 
much longer is this to be her pride ? 

Events kept thickening upon us, and rumours came to 
us that not only was the Prussian force, which had beaten 
Frossard at Forbach, MacMahon at Wissembourg “and 
Woérth, approaching us, but that enormous masses were 
rolling down upo. us from the north. Once more was 
there an invasion of armed Teutons coming southward, 
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and a pent-up torrent of rude northern people flooding 
once more the valleys of the south. 

Where would be the point of impact? At which side 
of Metz would this stream break upon us? What could 
we do? Was it wiser to stay, to divide the stream, to 
let it shiver itself in useless spray against us here, or to 
let it fow on into the shallower plains of Champagne ? 
At Metz, the town was certainly incapable of resistance, 
and though M. Rouher had stated that for four years 
France had been prepared; though the Minister of War 
had said that all was ready for the crushing blow, Metz 
was only ready to be crushed. It was evidently intended 
that the Féte Napoleon would be duly honoured, and the 
15th of August would not pass away without a rather 
unusual display of fireworks. Still any hour might bring 
with it the prelude of this foretold victory, and all I could 
learn pointed to the eastern side of the city as the first 
point of attack, so on the morning of the 18th I again 
started for this quarter. - 

Contrary to all expectation, the night had passed 
quietly, ‘There were several alerts ; a few shots fired, as 
outpost discovered outpost. The Prussians were massing 
themfelves on the heights in front of us. They had been 
allowed quietly to occupy the grand range of hills to 
the east, which dominate the flat plain of the Moselle, 
and the rolling high table-land which forms this side 
of the valley. Culminating in Ste. Barbe, this range- of 
hills became their eastern stronghold, and this they 
never left. : 

Té was towards these hills I now wished to make my 
way, when J was initiated into some of the mysteries 
connected with the life of that unseen and awe-inspiring 
individual, “our special correspondent at the seat of war’” 
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——Aan initiation all have’to go through before freedom of 
the press can be accorded them. I was arrested—igno- 
miniously captured as a Prussian spy. My success in 
penetrating to the extreme front in one direction yester- 
day, had emboldened me, and as the morning was beauti- 
fully fine, I therefore thought I would mount my horse 
and be off again in another. Leaving by the picturesque 
Porte des Allemands, I Jogged on quietly enough through 
the continuous stream of carts of provisions and other 
materials of war which flowed off night and day without 
cessation from Metz to the innumerable camps which 
surround it. All went well; there was a clear open 
space on the road, and thinking a preliminary canter 
would do neither myself nor my horse any harm, off we 
went. Suddenly, just as the road to Boulay branches off, 
out steps a soldier, and spread-cagles himself till he is 
like the letter X., in hysterics. Of course I stopped, and 
two non-commissioned officers seize my rein. “ Have I 
any papers ?” “Yes, my passport,” which I show them. 
This quite puzzles them ; it is taken to a superior officer, 
who is intelligent cnough to find out that it is in 
English, but who regards with immense suspicion the 
German visa for Prussia which it bears, I must go to 
General So-and-so. I go; it is only just across the road, 
but he can do nothing for me, and remands me to the 
commandant en chef d'état major, a mile back again 
towards Metz. It can’t be helped ; go back I must and 
do. Here the business begins to look serious, I am 
placed in arrest. : A 

Now, though I had no fear of ulterior consequences, yet 
the chance of a long detention was sufficiently patent to 
be annoying, especially as the General was not there, and 
it was uncertain when he would return. Meanwhile my 
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passport was curiously scrutinised ; and I was interrogated 
as to when I came to Metz, and why, and what I had been 
doing each day of my stay there, whilst here and there a 
question was put to me in German, to try and find out if 
T understood that language. Ignorance was bliss in this 
case, as, had I exhibited the little knowledge of it I pos- 
sessed, the prison of Metz would probably have been my 
hotel without further inquiry until such time as I might- 
happen to recwr to the busily-occupicd memories of my 
captors—a prospect not pleasant, however greatly it might 
vary the usual routine of life. 

Two gendarmes were then called up, and I was delivered 
into their custody—a custody not very severe, as they 
merely kept pretty near me, allowing me to walk about 
and do as I pleased. Presently the soldiers came up to 
stare at me with wonder and some degree of savageness, 
as'the character of a Prussian spy is not a pleasant one to 
support in these times ; but shortly this wore off, and an 
interchange of tobacco provoked a change of opinion 
rapidly. 

Certainly, the pipe is an immense step in civilisation ; 
and I was soon declared to be “all entirely” an English- 
man; and so strong an entente cordiale was established 
that it was carried to the extent of bringing me a bottle 
of wine and refusing to accept of payment for it. “The 
French soldiers are very sensitive, M’seu,” said an old grey 
moustache of the Imperial Guard, “especially the young 
ones,” as, with a bow and a grin, he pocketed my 5-franc 
piece on its way back to me. Old ones evidently were not 
so, and, seating himself on a fallen tree by my side, he 
helped himself once more to a fill from my pouch and 
assisted me in demolishing the wine.” An old Crimean 
man, and bearing as large an amount of metal on his breast 
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as of xs triplex on his face, he was an amusing companion, 
and whiled away the weary time of waiting most agree- 
ably. Now and then some of the junior officers came up 
and stared as though I were a new addition to the J: ardin 
des Plantes, and behaved about as ill as junior officers 
generally do, It was unanimously declared that I would 
be shot without judgment, at which I laughed, and replied 
that it certainly would be without judgment, if I were. 
The pun might have been a bad one, but it came in use- 
fully, and we became somewhat better friends after it. At 
last the Commandant arrived, accompanied by. a remark- 
ably fine soldier-like fellow, sitting his horse most ad- 
mirably, whom I afterwards discovered ‘to be General 
Bourbaki. 

Of cleanly chisclled features, Bourbaki bears in his face 
not only the indication of his Greek origin, but of that 
imperious, jealous temper which has through life been his 
bane and the perplexity of his superiors, A bold, dash- 
ing soldier, the fit commander of Bashi-Bazouks, foreign 
legions, and the semi-civilised scum of civilisation, he won 
distinction by ruling and leading in his earlier days; he 
seemed somewhat out of place here attached to the Impe- 
nial Guard, the reserve of the army. Thirty-four years of 
service may have damaged his dash, but it has hardly 
taught him discretion. His pride and his Greek aptitude 
for getting on may have made him an elegant courtier, but 
it never converted him into a wise Gencral. Important 
events had evidently to be discussed by him and the Com-, 
mandant, how important I did not then know. It was 
a long and serious conference that of theirs, and when 
it was ended my interrogation had to be gone through 
again. 

When this was finished, a mounted messenger was sent 
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into Metz to see if the facts I had declared had been true 
ones, There were not wanting plenty of witnesses to state 
that I had frequently passed that way, that yesterday I 
was seen in the camp with a brown blouse on, and ag many 
other lies as an active imagination could provide on so 
short an emergency ; but on the return of the messenger 
the truth of the statement I had made was satis- 
factorily proved, and an order was made to take me to” 
Marshal Bazaine. So bidding good-bye to my friends of 
the Imperial Guard, who had been my captors, I again 
mounted, and was accompanied by an escort to the head- 
quarters of the greatest officer in the French army. His 
appointment as commander-in-chief was made yesterday 
evening. 

Up the road I had two hours ago come down, we went. 
Officers, chiefly of the non-fighting part of the army, com- 
missariat officers, officers attached to the postal service, to 
the paymaster’s department, men clad in imperial green, 
and bearing innumerable silver buttons, stepped up to me to 
insult me. Soldiers jeered at and fusiladed me with mimic 
prophecies of my future fate, and my march was neither 
pleasant nor triumphal. Turning off to the left, I saw the 

~ wooden stakes and templates of that future fortalice of Des 
Bordes which held the Prussians in check towards the end 
of the siege, though it was still unfinished as I passed 
it by on my last ride from Metz, Had this been com- 
pleted then, the battle of that ¢o-morrow, which was then 
coming, need not have been fought, the army of the 
Rhine need not have been delayed for those two fatal 
days of Gravelotte and St. Privat, and the bodies of some 
60,000 French, and some 70,000 German soldiers, need 
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Little more than a mile’s march did it seem, and my 
surprise was great when I found myself at the pretty 
chateau whose spoliation I had so much regretted yester- 
day. Here I was received with as much courtesy and kind- 

* ness as I had met with suspicion and ill-bred rudeness at 
the other place. It was a new sight to see the internal 
economy of a commander-in-chief’s bureau in time of 
‘battle. We were in a large hall, forming a sort of pavilion 
in the sadly-ruined garden. At along common deal table 
was seated the Marshal and about twenty of the superior 
officers of his staff; despatches were written by dozens and 
signed by the secretary after the Marshal had read them 
over, and tlic work seemed to go on with the regularity of 
a counting-house.. Messenger after messenger, mounted 
and on foot, came at very frequent intervals, Their reply 
was immediately dictated and sent back. In the corner 
was an electric telegraph perpetually ticking its tale from 
the most distant quarters, and for about half.an hour I 
was in the innermost heart of the French army, watch- 
ing its pulsations if T could not sec the movements of its 
limbs. 

There in conference, in very earshot, was Marshal Bazaine;~~ 
surrounded by so many generals, now, alas! no more, Poor, 
kind-hearted Mantque was acting as his secretary ; his 
hand too soon was stayed, and his body now lies hard by. 
Decaen, who was to die from the wound of to-morrow, and 
who had the charge of the coming fight, was busy with him 
over a map, scoring red and blue chalk lines all over it, 
Bataille, Montaigu, and a crowd of others, who have spilt 
their blood and left their bones so uselessly round Metz, 
were there m anxious expectation. Presently the Marshal 
rose, a few last wodds were said, the conference broke up, 
and after a short, thoughtful pause, as if to collect his 
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thoughts, the Marshal invited me to seit myself beside 
him, A few questions were asked, the very blue and red 
scored map was placed before me, and I was requested to 
point out the way I came, and to which ‘part of the lines 
my former visits had taken me. I was too stupid to know 
much about a map. Ignorance of, German had stood me 
in good stead before, so I learned the lesson rapidly, and 
was almost cqually ignorant of topography. It became 
evident that I was much too big a fool to be dangerous, and 
though the character was not a flattering, it was a safe one 
to play. Nevertheless, I had sufficient wisdom to play my 
part so slowly as to learn,thoroughly the position of certain 
red and blue lines, marked on that map, and to remember 
certain figures attached to them. he red lines meant 
tho French, the blue the Prussian forces, assembling for 
to-morrow’s work. Soon the Marshal left me to the cour- 
teous care of his secretary, who, with a sly glance at me 
which emphasised the word, declared the whole thing to 
be wne bétise on the part of the officers who arrested me, 
but apologised for them by saying that they were so sur- 
rounded by Prussian spies, and had so many in the town 
and camp, that their own movements were known to the 
enemy almost better than amongst themselves. Never- 
theless, he refused to sive me a “safe conduct,” for which 
I had been hoping all this time, and declared that no, 
civilian could be admitted within the lines, One thing he 
did, he gave me a luisser-passer for that day, and I was 
sent off on my way back again through the huge camp i 
was forbidden to enter, bearing a letter of reproof to my 
captors ; the which, however, 1 did not trouble to present 
myself; but sent by a gendarme, who left me once more 
free. 

Me, but not my horse. That horse gave me much 
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trouble then and afterwards. Onc of the first things I 
looked after on my arrival at Metz was a horse ; I was 
recommended here and recommended there, but only one 
horse did I see which recommended itsclf to me, and that 
belonged to, or was supposed to belong to, a man who 
combined in himself the kindred qualities of a Jew and a 
horse-dealer, Well, I'm a Yorkshireman by extraction, 
so the struggle was severe. It was at last agreed that I 
should have the horse a while on trial, but as times were 
dangerous, I should deposit with the Jew the sum of 
500 francs as a pledge for its safe return, with the saddle 
and bridle. The horse suited me exactly—a wiry, fiery 
little Arab—who could run Hike the wind, and leap any- 
thing. I had quite made up my mind to be its master, 
and the shock was great when I found that I had to sue- 
cumb to that odious thing—lu force majeur. During 
my detention as a suspect, my horse had been eyed with 
suspicion also; and, like me, carefully examined. Its 
hoof was found to be marked with the chiffre of a regi- 
ment of Chasscurs, to bear the regimental number, and 
this regiment bad suffered at Forbach. Stopped up 
with black wax and the hoofs neatly polished over, 
this mark had escaped my scrutiny. The Fates were 
against me, It was more than ever likely that I was a 
Prussian, but fortunately I had “iny bond” which the 
Jew had. given me in my pocket. My innocence thus, 
® receipt was given me for my horse; the saddle and 
bridle were scrupulously returned to me, and the gen- 
darme, who bore the rebuke to my captors, took these 
back to Metz. My.evening’s interview with Shylock’ was 
not pleasant—he refused to exchange his, or my, 500 franes 
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particularly-indicated horse-flesh must he have, or I should 
not have my money. I have said I am of Yorkshire 
blood, and to be “done” about a horse was more than 
that blood could stand; so, ignoring the axiom, Silent 
leges inter arma, I immediately “ went to law.” If other 
courts could not sit, the Tribunals of Commerce, at any 
rate, could take cognisance of such things, and to the 


Tribunal of Commerce I went. Delay after delay was’ 


created, the Jew praying for adjournment after adjourn- 
ment, in the hopes that the Prussians would enter, or that 
I should get killed or tired before the affair was settled ; 
but I stuck to him, and had the intense satisfaction 
of receiving from him, in open court, 500 francs in gold, 
which was at a premium then, whereas I had paid him 
in depreciated paper, and the gratification of finding 
that he had provided me with some amusement at Metz, 
and had to pay the costs of it. The diversion has been 
as great from the subject as it was from other subjects 
to me in Metz; leaving then for ever this horse, revenons 
@ nos moutons. 

My “ Laisser passer” specified no particular route for 
my return, so I took advantage of its vagueness to wander 
about down into the valley of Lavalliers, up towards the 
farm Bellecroix, and so back by the wood of Colombey— 
sites all to be made famous on the morrow—joining the 
road I had travelled yesterday, worked my way through 
the camp to Metz—secing that tamp and that disposition 
of the troops, such special means had been taken to pre- 
vent my seeing. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE BATTLE OF BORNY, 
August L4th. 

THIS, the first of those three battles fought round Metz, 
has become so eclipsed by the more sanguinary glory of 
the two which followed it, that it has almost been already 
forgotten, yet the first designation given by the victors 
to it was that of “the battle of Metz.” 

After the abandonment of the line of the Saar, a feel- 
ing, akin to panic, seems to lave seized upon the French 
—all was confusion, he army of the Rhine knew not 
what other river to take for its base. Was it to be the 
army of the Moselle? Was it to be the army of the 
Meuse? Was it to be the army of the Marne? Nothing 
could be decided. Embarrassed by the presence of the 
Emperor and the Prince Imperial, entangled in the web of 
weakness woven for it by Lebcenf, it was bound hand 
and foot. The Emperor must be sent away, and Lebouf 
disposed of. Wounded in its most sensitive point, 
vanity, by the checks it had received at Wissemburg, at 
Woerth, and at Forbach, it quivered, and during this _ 
paroxysm the foe kept steadily coming on. It was de- 
termined to make a stand at Metz, and Canrobert was 
hastily called from Chalons ; it was equally determined to 
retire on Chdlons, and so the army of the Rhine was 
ordered to take up a position on the Marne; and it was 
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of distraction could scarcely be conceived than that -which 
now presented itself to our view at Metz. 

Marshal Bazaine had, indeed, a difficult task to per- 
form, and the magnitude of it was too much for him. 
He made it greater by trying to do two things at once, to 

stay the advancing forces, and at the same time to run 
: away from them; as a natural’ consequence he fulfilled =, 
neither intention. With that preposterous igndrance of 
the enemy’s movements, which throughout this campaign 
has been pre-eminently remarkable, he did not even know 
by which route the enemy was approaching him, and he 
feared to sally forth far on any side, dreading their ap- 
proach on the other. Moreover, his reserve ammunition 
was as yet undiscovered, so that he could not go far until 
it was found. On the 18th this turned up; it had been | 
forgotten somewhere until somebody remembered it, it 
was too late to do much, and then it was discovered 
that thirty millions of cartridges were rendered useless 
by the dampness of the paper envelope they had. been 
so hurriedly enclosed in. Certainly if France was so 
well prepared, as Marshal Lebouf had said, much pains 
had been taken to ensure her destruction. I have said 
that we looked to the advancing troops from Saarbruck 
and St, Avold for our first attack. It came, dnd with it’ 
came the demonstration of a further want of foresight in 
our generals, The long line of heights I have before 
mentioned as being dominated by Ste. Barbe, had been 
abandoned by our forces. Now this line not only formed 
the boundary of tlie valley of the Moselle, but running 
nearly at right angles with that river, formed the water- 
shed of its tributary, the Sielle. Crqmpled up into hun- 
dreds of little creases this chain of oitle oacs, tee ee en 
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themselves in the soft liassic clay which forms this side 
of the basin, and in consequence left innumerable little 
mamelons and jutting headlands. It hardly needed the 
art of the military engineer to convert these into formid- 
able batteries and earthworks. “ The untutor’d savage,” 
if the animal ever did exist, would at once have seized the 
advantage of such a line ; indeed, even yet the long lines 
of grass-covered ramparts, where the ancient Gauls fought 
amongst themselves or withstood the Roman, still score 
their rounded sides. Yet such a line as this was allowed 
to fall into the hands of the enemy without a blow. Need 
it be said that that enemy occupied it! Soon it teemed: 
with Prussian life ; soon pontoon bridges were thrown over 
the Moselle, and if Bazaine would now advance to stay the 
tide by this route, he could not. 

Down from this ridge of hills, issuing almost from the 
same point run two little streams, the one ploughing a 
deep wide channel for itself, so deep and so wide that its 
name pre-eminently became Lavallicr, A long outspur 
from the main ridge prevents its flowing directly down 
into the valley of the Moselle, so it runs away northwards, 
and forming three-fourths of a circle, falls into that river 
close under the walls of Metz. The other trickles away, 
nibbling out a little course for itself in a shorter line 
to the Sielle, forming a wooded little dingle, which has 
won for its valley the name of Plantiers. On the circular 
ground, thus divided from the main ridge, Bazaine made 
a stand, and it was to the front of the hill thus formed 
that my yesterday’s visit had been paid. 

Such was the position of the French army on ‘the 
morning of the fourteenth. 

Ewen now the marshal’s mind was not quite made up, 
and there was great vacillation still evident. An order 
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was given to onc corp d’arméde to march southwards upon 
Pout & Mousson to destroy the bridges there; an hour 
afterwards it was recalled. No sooner was Ladmirault well 
settled on the slope of St. Julien, than he was ordered 
once again to cross the river by the Isle Chambiére, and 
retreat to the other side of Metz. , This movement brought 
on the battle, and the enemy plunged into us all at once. 
Evidently, they knew our whole body was retiring, and 
they would take us in the rear, and so, creeping up the- 
two valleys I have described, take on the flank our yet 
unfinished fort of St, Julien, and establish a good position 
against the old-fashioned fort Bellecroix. The Ist divi- 
sion had already descended the hill to cross to the left 
bank of the river; the second division was on the move 
under General Grenier when the first sound of the 
enemy's approach was heard. That sound grew louder, 
and into the retiring forces of Ladmirault at four o'clock 
fell the first shell; the first instalment of that enormous © 
quantity of Prussian iron we were to have presented to 
us, Our artillery, which was in our rear, quickly turned 
round, taking up a position on our left, so as to en- 
filade the ravine and cover the rising ground in front 
of Servigny. Gencral Veron orders up the 5th battalion 
of Chasseurs, the 13th and the 43rd, and takes up a 
position in front of and a little higher up the slope than 
the little wood of Mey. Orders are sent forward, and the 
troops which were retiring upon Metz are brought back at 
the double. Whilst these things were being done down 
from the superior heights of Ste. Barbe, came the fire of 
the Prussian artillery. Ladmirault pushes forward his to 
reply, but our fire cannot reach their suns ; all we can do 
is to push forward under the cover of our fire a strong 
force of infantry in skirmishing order: these creep off 
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into the vines and disappear. Down from the hill roll 
long lines of Prussian troops, who likewise melt away 
into the green vineyards, and disappear also. The hill- 
sides throw up a sudden fog of smoke, as cach army 
blazes away at his hidden enemy. The Prussian 
torrent never seems to stop, it overflows the hills and fills - 
the valleys, and its smoke gets nearer. Our men drop 
suddenly; too fast, and we have to retire, The wood of 
“Mey is behind us, and to that wood, with the ancient 
instinct of their race, these Germans want to get. Our 
64th hold well for a time, but their ammunition is 
expended, and they break cover and run. Now" the 
18th go to their aid, but they have 600 new 
recruits with them, who joined only yesterday. They 
run too, the. deadly hail of the needle-gun is too 
strong for undisciplined soldiers. The Prussians, with 
a wild hurrah, gain the wood; then bush by bush, 
tree by trec, the place is fought over, and we are 
driven out. The Prussians have now pushed forward 
their infantry, and occupy Servigny; they place their 
batteries on the Buzonville road, and Vernon’s brigade is 
forced to retire: under a heavy shower of shells, Their 
shells, too, filled our men with horror, especially the new 
recruits. Many had never seen such things before, and 
these percussion shells which exploded where they struck, 
and left no time to gct out of their way, created much 
uneasiness in the minds of all who saw them now for the 
first time. Indeed such a panic did they occasion that 
all our reserve ammunition ran away. The horses were | 
frightened, the mer sail—the horses said nothing about 
it, but if they hid _ spoken they would probably have 
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gorge throws out a couple of battations along the 
side of the valley in skirmishing order, and drives them 
back for a time. They move up a few guns and rake 
the valley, forcing us to retire. Then they advance - 
under cover of their fire, and our artillery opens on to 
the valley. Crash comes after crash, as shell fired from 
French batteries comes into the mingled mass; what 
with the fire of friend and foc, those French soldiers ° 
there had a very bad time of it; but the end comes. 
The Prussians carried that position, the north side of 
Lavalliers is theirs, Whilst Ladmirault is thus engaged 
on the north side of the valley, along the ridge which 
divides the source of the two bounding streams, creeps 
out another Prussian force to attack Deeaen, and by five 
o'clock the battle becomes gencral all along the line. 
Decacn gathers up his men and advances ; the mitrail- 
leuses grate out their horrid sound, and, ploughed down 
by this unseen battery, is a mass of mutilated men. The 
moment of confusion is seized. Our infantry charges up 
the hill, and the Prussian left retires—not far though ; 
his artillery up to the right there hold us in check, and his 
shells fall into thick masses of men, squeezed together 
by the contortion of the valley. The mitrailleuse is ad- 
vanced—we retire. They advance—again plunges our 
fire into them—for a time we are silent, and then from 
every hill and wood bursts out a hellish roar; cannon, 
mitrailleuse, chassepot, and nectlle-gun, at one moment 
yell out together, from both sides of the valley, the dead . 
roll dawn in waves ; one Prussian regiment alone lost 32 
officers and 890 men there, and some ef our regiments 
suffered almost as severely. Decaen, wo'mnded before, has 
his horse killed now, the which, in falling, crushed once 
more the smashed knee the general has refused to 
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4 Ti Mnount for. General Castagny is hit, and all around 
are huge heaps of dead. . 

Night falls, for night falls rapidly in this dry air, and 
the soft twilight of an autumn evening, as we have + it, 
does not exist. Volley follows volley, and the position of 
the two armies, as night sets in, is not greatly altered. 
In front of the wood of Colombey we have advanced, 

" whilst down the wider part of Lavallier the Prussians 
have penetrated till they are almost under the guns of 
St, Julien. ‘To-morrow is the féte Napoleon; and there 
are the Imperial Guards at Metz who haven’t fired a shot 
to-day, so we shall hurl the invader back to-morrow, is the 
word each one says to the other as, retiring, each corps re~ 
turns to its camping ground ; the bivouac fires are lit, the 
soup kettle slung, and the morrow expected in confidence, 
On the right the French have advanced their line; Borny 
and Grigy are still held. On this side the soldiers are 
exultant, On the left have not the Prussians been 
-cunningly drawn under the fort? Won't they dance to- 
morrow, that’s all! So the soldiers here are gleeful, too, 
and execute a pantomime rehearsal of to-morrow’s drama , 
» joyfully. 

Nine o'clock strikes, the booming sound comes up the 
valley, and the still night air is hardly broken, excepting 
here and there when a stray shot or two is fired. The 
camps as yet are quiet, but in the town there is bustle 
and excitement. The wounded begin to arrive. Now, 
although there were many wounded from Forbach, yet 
they were brought by train, and were quietly hidden away 
out of sight before any one knew of it; but now comes a 
long line of suffating wending its way through the streets, 
wringing more exclamations of pain and horror from the 
bystanders than from the poor patient sufferers them- 
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selves; and it will be long before I shall forget my first 
visit to the artillery caserne of the Coislin, where this 
night I witnessed the reception of the first-fruits of the 
terrible Death-harvest that was commenced this day. 
Hundreds of wounded are there already, and still they 
come ; all at present disabled by gunshot wounds, chiefly 
in the arms. No sabre cuts have ft seen, nor do I learn 
that the cavalry have been seriously engaged in the fray. - 
At present the ambulance service seems to be quite in- 
operative, and for the hour I was there not one medical 
attendant could be found. Priests in numbers were there, 
and women in far too large quantities—dear good creatures, 
fussing about in everybody’s way, and dabbling their long 

_ dresses in human blood, and seeming to think that a few 
tears and tender clasps of the hands were very serviceable 
surgical applications. They had not yet learned what the - 
reality of nursing meant—it was the romantic fiction now, 
but by-and-by they became our most valuable and valued 
aids. Of course, the most serious cases have not yet 
arrived ; they need early attention on the field, and I hope 
the medical men are not there as absent from their ‘posts 
as they seem to be here. There are enormous quantities 
of them disporting their red-cross bandaged arms about 
Metz generally ; but for an hour to-night I sought them 
in vain, The wonderful systemisation of the French army 
is certainly marvellous, and my illusions are becoming 
rapidly shattered. . 

The glory of war has a different aspect when we view it 
in the dim light of a hospital ward, with hundreds of our 
fellow-creatures with bleeding and shattered limhs about 
us, and the winged Victory should be paixted with crimson 
wings—wings dyed red with human gore. The loss of 
blood from some of the patients was simply enormous, and 
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the five miles’ journey from the field of battle must have 
been very trying to the poor fellows, who bore their pain 
with wonderful fortitude and patience, the less seriously 
wounded assisting in undressing, and.in otherwise helping 
their more unfortunate brethren. Occasionally you hear 
a ery of “Mon Dicu! mon Dieu ;” and one poor fellow, 
with a ball right though his lungs, is gurgling out an 
anguished gasp for the absent doctor. Poor fellow! I fear 
the only doctor who can do him any good is that grand 
curer of all evils, Dr. Death. But gencrally there is an 
‘oppressive stillness, and the only murmur one hears is 
the regret that they cannot join in the great battle of 
to-morrow. 

T came away.very saddened at the sight of so much 
suffering, passing a long string of other unfortunates, those 
who can sit up on the mule ambulances, seated in panniers, 
as it were, one on each side. ‘This was my first introduc- 
tion to tle cucolet-—an institution I afterwards became so 
well acquainted with, and have so sincere a respect for. 
For all arm or chest wounds and for slight flesh wounds 
generally, these mule cacolets are the most rapid mode of 
getting the wounded off the field. You can get his vehicle 
close to the wounded man, and when once comfortably 
balanced by a fellow-sufferer, they are both taken to the 
ambulance much more readily than in the jolting cart. 
Almost funereally through the dimly-lighted streets come, 
with slow and silent, tread, the bearers of those whose 
wounds require that they should be carried on stretchers, 
Occasionally we are passed by a cart going in another 
direction, bearing in it something blue, with a white cloth 
across the top pf it. It is the dead body of some poor 
soldier who has died on his journey from the battle-field, 
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sad Sunday night. What to-morrow may bring forth who 
can say? As I entered the gates of Metz I looked forward 
to a great victory, but, as I leave this hospital, the tramp 
of soldiers passing through, echoes in the silent streets. 
The ammunition waggons which thronged them two hours 
ago have all rolled off. Not a single soldier goes eastward 
towards the foe. On closer examination I find they.are 
the very troops that have been engaged all day. I am 
doubtful now for that victory of to-morrow. 

To-morrow came, as to-morrow will, and with five French 
friends I started very carly for the battle-field of yesterday, 
believing that its engagement was but a prelude to a more 
serious one to-day. It was a glorious early morning, and 
as we issued from the Port des Allemandes it was so 
bright and peaceful, the air hung so stilly and quietly 
round us, that it seemed impossible to us that the object 
of our search was the field of past, and the probable scene 
of future death. On we marched along the road to 
Saarbruck, past the place where I spent so uncomfortable 
a time in arrest on Saturday. All was now deserted ; the 
vast camp had disappeared, leaving only memory~ind foul 
odours behind it. We were puzzled, but still we went on, 
thinking that after the victory of yesterday the French 
troops had pushed on further to the front, leaving the 
pbattle-field behind them. Troops of the Messins were 
returning, bearing in their hands now a chassepot, now a 
needle-gun, and often the helniet of a Prussian soldier, 
having on its front the quaint old covenanter-like motto 
—By God’s help for King and fatherland.” Equally 
sad trophies all of them to a neutral like myself, as each 
told its tale of death and suffering, and .he reckless mirth 
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bearing in his breast the sentiments of humanity. Laden 
with the plunder of the dead, they are returning to Metz. 
Knapsacks have been ransacked, and many a relic, alike 
of friend or foe—if these beasts of prey possessed heart - 
enough to have either—is handed about in jest, which 
would be the most highly prized treasure of a home left 
desolate by the death of its former occupant. Back they 
“come with as much excitemeut and bravado as if they had 
won a victory, instead of merely having robbed the «dead 
and wounded ; back they come, offering us the trophies 
they bear at any money value they think we appear likely 
to be good for, caring nothing for what they sell, or to 
whom they sell it. Many of the chassepots they bear are 
- loaded ; these they are discharging at random any how, 
totally heedless where the ball may go to, and only care 
so long as they cannot be hit themselves. 

Still proceeding, not a soldicr is seen, but presently a 
stampede in the crowd occurs, and a cry arises that the 
Prussians are coming, and there through the field-glass 
can be distinctly seen a few Prussian dragoons riding 
across the battle-field. Three of my French companions 
are lost in the confusion this stampede occasions; and, 
not finding us, they turned back. At least this is the 
account they give when we return to Metz; and as they 
were all young lions this morning, each carrying a revolver, 
with which to do wonderful execution, “en mitrailleur,” 
it is impossible to suppose they returned filled with vulgar 
fear. As the remainder of our party and the Prussian 
force approach each other, we find that the latter are 
guarding the field, driving away the wretched human 
vultures who have already descended on the prey, and 
who are gorging themselves ‘with the contents of purses, 
of knapsacks, and of the pockets of the soldiers. 


i 
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But where are the French? Not a living French 
soldier is to be seen. Here, where last night the French 
were reported to have been victorious all along the line, 
they have not now any but their dead; and the Prussians, 
who were expelled, occupy the field, though not in force. 
Whilst we are pondering this over in our minds a shot is 
heard, three huge heavy dragoons charge us, and the 
scrimmage is great. Our party of six is now reduced to 
two. Presently the dragoons return, bearing between 
them a Garde Nationale of Metz. The idiot had been 
showing his patriotism by taking a pot shot at them 
from behind a hedge. His valour rapidly evaporated 
in cries when he saw the uplifted sabres of his captors, 
and he was led away over the field to the Prussian 
camp. 

We were at the farm Bellecroix, in front of the junction 
of the roads to Saarlouis and St. Avold, a spot we shall 
have many an occasion to revisit during this narrative, 
and round which many a bloody struggle was fought be- 
tween the time I entered and the time I left Metz. This 
is the centre of the position. Last night our troops held 
it; it was they who loopholed those walls ; that blackened 
mark against the gable is caused by a spent shell from 
Ste. Barbe, which had just strength enough to reach but 
not to breach the wall. The sign which swings over the 
door is riddled with bullets, for this voad-side farm, like 
many other road-side farms in France, was an inn also; 
even the very finger-post in front is pierced through and 
through, and the little stone cross, at the parting of the 
way there, is chipped and pock-marked jn a sacrilegious 
manner. That was once the belle Croix, which gave this 
place its name. The ashes of the French camp-fire at the 
crossing are yet alight, but there is no soldier near, It is 
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very strange this absence, for this was to be the great day 
of victory. 

Infuriated' at being potted at, the guardians of ie field 
of death will not let us go forward, so, ascending the 
rising land to our right, we work our way across the fields, 
‘and are soon on the crown of the hill, and here, O God! 
what a sickening sight awaits us. There, in front. is a 

«clean even line of dead Frenchmen, three deep, laid out with 
military regularity. Craning their necks to peer over that 
crest, the foe caught them; he had crept into that wood 
-close by, and as they raised their heads to aim they were 

all dead men. Most of them have fallen forward on their 
faces, their arms extended, some with their fingers on the 
trigger they never had time to pull. Some few have 
reeled backwards,‘and then there is’ a smashed and bat- 

“tered face turned up to heaven. If the blood of Abel 
cried to heaven for vengeance, these men’s blood appeals 
also, and that battered image of their Maker is their. 
offering priest. There is another there whose face is half 
shot away.’ Surely it must be fancy—but no, it moves, 

-and then it flashes upon our mind that there may still be_ 
some living men yet here, and that therefore we have a 
duty to do in which a neutral may engage, and we go up 
to him. Yes, poor fellow, this one still lives, though it 
might almost seem to be the greater mercy to end that life 
of pain at once than attempt to save the battered remains 
of life which, should hé live, he will have to carry about 
with him. But as he lives, something must be done. The 
question is, what? Not a French soldier is near, not a 
French doctor, not one of that multitudinous and polyglot 
‘assemblage whe sport their white “Brassards” with so’ 
much complacency in Metz. There is no‘hélp for it but 
to go right up to the Prussians there, and ask in God’s 
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name their help for a wounded enemy. This is done, and’ 
with true noble-heartedness a party of their own men 
and a cart are sent off with us for any wounded we may 
«find. Here and there we pick up another still breathing | 
‘soldier, and consign him to the kindly hands of those 
who a few hours ago were just as-anxious to kill him as 
“they are willing now to save. This is the scene of the 
hottest part of the fight, and the dead lie thickly round. © 
“The Prussian officer accompanies us, and, like ourselves, 
he almost weeps over the spectacle. He is a non-com-~ 
“batant officer—an officer of the engineers—and though 
‘just where we stood the French dead lay heaped up high, _ 
he did not disguise the fact that there, further down in 
the valley, the Prussian dead this morning rose much 
higher. Once more I am on the road bordered by juni- | 
pers ; their shadow falls heavier now :—the road is thickly 
strewn on both its sides with dead and dying men,— 
almost all on this sidé of the valley French, and almost 
all on the other side of the valley Prussians ; for in these > 
days of long range, that mélée in the fight and that 
mingling in the death which made the chivalry of the 
wars of old, has passed away, and phere! is nothing left but 
dull animal slaughter. 

* ‘We’ still wander on, searching for the living amongst 
the dead. Five miles of dead and wounded are there 
in these valleys and up these hill sides. I am startled 
here by my French companion asking permission from 
the kindly officer who still accompanies us, to bear 
away from the field a Prussian helmet as a trophy—a 
trophy! of what ?—of such a victory ?~ What an extra- 
ordinary people they are! The Prussian officer evidently 
thinks so, too, and gives us his permission to carry away - 
what we will, a permission which forces- a manifestation 
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of my own neutrality from me, and a declaration that 
I want no dead men’s clothes, The way in which my 
French companion looks at me is evidently a silent 
translation of my own wondering reflection of what an 
extraordinary people they are—so differently do we look 
at things. There lies 1 Chasseur de Vincennes, Surely 
_ he must be living, his colour is so good; nor can he be 
deeply wounded. Why, then, is he so still? Hearing 
French voices near him, he looks up, pretending to awake 
out of sleep. For about ten hours he had lain there in 
mortal funk—no other word will do,—and the wretched 
coward appeals to us to deliver him from the hands of 
the Prussians. I am sorely tempted to call them up and 
give the timorows animal into their custody; but then 
they would have to keep him, and he certainly is not 
worth his keep, so the counsels of my French friend 
prevail, and we pick the creature up. He is so stiff from 
his seeming death that he can scarcely stand. We call a 
couple of peasants, he leans on them as though seriously 
wounded; and thus they lead him away. Now come 
down upon us about a dozen dragoons, and a parley - 
ensues as to what we are doing with that soldier. My 
French friend succeeds in persuading the German officers 
to let him go, and with a smile they do so, reading at 
once the truth of the case, and probably thinking ‘such a 
soldicr more detrimental than advantageous to the arms 
of France. Ounce the ercature is in a place of safety he 
is dismissed with kicks and curses, and left to find his 
own way back to Metz. A well-to-do looking farmer 
steps up and telly us there are some wounded up by the 
wool yonder; so across the fields we go, and here we’ 
find another heap of dead, and amongst them three poor 
soldiers, who have lain there since about five o'clock 
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‘ yesterday, unable to move, without a particle of food, and, 
alove all, without a drop of water. One of us goes back 
to Rorny to seck some help, whilst the other stays and 
tries t give some relief to the cramped and stiffened 
-limb, or at any rate a few kindly words of hope and 
€, 0 yayement: An hour’s waiting brings a long country 
oo ttyith plenty of straw in it, and we lift the poor 
feffows into the shaky vehicle, and jolt them over the’ 
fields as gently as possible, yct still with horrible agony 
to their crushed and bleeding limbs. At last we reach the 
road, and progress becomes somewhat casicr, passing, as 
we go on our way another battered man, whom it would’ 
be dangerous to lift into such a cart as ours. He needs 
those beautiful stretchers, which are so‘ scientifically con- 
structed, but which are all where the doctors are—in 
Metz, doing nothing. Nor can we do agything for him 
now, poor man. He would probably die*Sn the road, and 
meanwhile would cause an increased agony to those we 
are already transporting. All we can do is to build a 
bower of branches to keep off the blazing syn, and send 
word when we get to Metz to have him brought in, if he 
should live that long. 

Evidence of the rapid withdrawal, nay, almost flight 
of the troops during the night, is abundant. Hundreds 
—indeed it would be within truth to say thousands—of 
chassepots lie scattered around ; some of them I open the 
lock of, and see that they havé never ‘been discharged ; 
the inside of the barrel is yet bright from the polisher, 
and they have only been made to surrender without 
having fired a shot. Caissons of ammunition are there 
unopened, the varnish intact on the head of the hammer 
which accompanies them. Telegraph wires line the road, 
severed but not rolled up, and hasty flight is visible 
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everywhere. So we leave the wasteful field of battle 
and return, disgusted beyond all things at the want. of 
humanity in an army which, whilst claiming the vic cory, 
leaves no guard over its own dead, and makes no search 
for its own wounded. Back again all the way to Metz, - 
and not a French soldier did we see. All where the vast ‘ 
camps were the other day is empty, and had the Prusr > 
“sians felt inclined, a few thousands might have marched ig? 
and captured Metz. : 

As we approach the Porte des Allemands we tell a few — 
soltiers how near the foe really is; they call an officer 
who is equally ignorant of the defenceless condition of 
this side of the town, and some soldiers are sent forward’ 
to examine cautiously if our tale be true. Meanwhile we . 
enter, or try to enter Metz, All is confusion, We are 
stopped at the gate, our papers examined, and although 
we have been on a mission of mercy, we aro treated as 
spies, and rudely dealt with. How Frenchmen submit to 
this sort of thing is a mystery beyond solving; but we 
can only do as others do, and submit. My friend has 
his Prussian trophy taken from him, and seems likely to 
have to go to the commandant, until a superior officer _ 
happens to come up, and he is at once liberated. Two 
other of my acquaintances here were arrested—the one a 
Danish gentleman, and the other an officer in the National 
Guard at Paris—so dpiliaceumuinte is the indiscretion of 
the police. 

It was then unknown to all in Metz, even to Marshal 
Bazaine himself, that General Coffinitres had accorded on 
his own responsibility an armistice requested by General 
Manteuffel. This request was addressed “A. S, Exc. M. 
Je Maréchal Bazaine 4 Metz,’ but never communicated to 
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tice from five to twenty-four hours without any consulta- 
tion with or reference to the Commander-in-Chief. During 
this period the Prussian forces tranquilly marched on to 
Ars, and were thus enabled to head back the French forces 
in their attempt to retire on Verdun. 

The Emperor is gone to head his army—not on the 
way to Berlin, but. towards Paris, leaving behind him 
thanks for the courtesy he has received in Metz, and - 
hoping to return in happier days and show his gratitude, 
Meanwhile he takes his army with him, and relies on the 
loyalty of Metz to defend itself, for scarcely a soldier is 
left to us—all have passed on, and are seeking an exit on 
the other side. We follow through the town, and reach 
the long, wide bridge which crosses the Moselle—the 

' Pont des Morts, an ominous title on which to encounter 
our first contact with Imperial pageantry. It is crowded 
with the Emperor’s carriages, and upwards of a hundred 
of the finest horses England could export; and with them 
went Imperialism out of Metz. 

Beyond his paper benediction we knew nothing what- . 
ever of the departure of the -chief actor in the drama; 

” -he shuffled off the stage and away from the theatre of 
war without good wishes, without applause, and with- 
out ene farewell word from any one in Metz, He 
sought a refuge for a part of this night under the guns 
of St. Quentin, in the little village of Longueville, and 
even there those Prussian balls he was fleeing from 
nearly found him, for the house which harboured him 
had a shell in it shortly after he had left it. Never 

did he find-a quiet resting-place from the time he left 

the prefecture at Metz till he laid his head upon a 


captive’s pillow at Wilhelmshéhe, nor knew he ought mgre 
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Metz was in consternation that evening. Those who 
had valuables to hide, hid them, and not many slept 
tranquilly that night. The timid feared the Prussians 
were at hand; the hopeful knew that MacMahon was— 
for even thus early the ghost of MacMahon haunted 
us—the prudent took care of their goods, and saw that 
somebody else went into the National Guard; and so 
‘ended the fifteenth of August, that Féte Napoleon, which 
was to have seen the triumph of French arms and the 
abasement of the foe. 


CHAPTER VI. 
‘ 
MARS-LA-TOUR—REZONVILLE—GRAVELOTTE, 


August 16th, 

Wuitst the events described in the last chapter were 
taking place castward of Metz, other and more serious 
ones were preparing in the west. Already a considerable 
~ portion of the 2nd corps had crossed the Moselle, and on 
the morning of the 15th found itself at Bézonville. It now 
becomes evident that the enemy’s onward march has not 
been seriously arrested by the events of the 14th, and 
that only a portion of their forces was engaged there. 
Whilst we were fighting one division of the army there, 
the Prussians were racing the other divisions here, and’ 
they had so far won, They were first—they had crossed 
the Moselle, higher up than Metz, by the bridge of 
Noveant, and seized upon the wooded valleys, to mask at 
once their numbers and their movements. 

Our front was thus being gradually hemmed in, whilst 
our rear was yet dragging its enormous length slowly out 
of Metz. All the night of the 15th, and all the morning 
of the 16th, filed out a thickly packed line of baggage- | 
waggons and auxiliary carts. It was a winged dragon, 
but the wings were very near the head, and the coils of 
the tail were multifold and tangled. , ; 

So certain was it that the march to Chalons, where the 
Marshal had at last made up his mind to retreat to, would 
be unimpeded, that not a single thing was to be left in 
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Metz. - All that baggage train, all those commissariat 
stores, everything which was to have supported the army 
of the Rhine on its road to Berlin was to be taken back 
to Chélons-sur-Marne. Never was any army accompanied 
by anything like such a collection of impedimenta. 
Impedimenta they truly were: they blocked up the road 
at all points. Artillery: could not get forward. Troops 
‘had to leave the highway and flounder through the fields 
and by-ways; cavalry took to steeple-chasing, and every- 
body swore at everybody, especially at the immovable, 
stolid, stupid, hindering body of Auxiliaries, These men, 
picked up anyhow, anywhere, under no known direction, 
were always clubbing themselves and their carts at a 
corner, or getting into 2 hopelessly inextricable confusion. 
Forced to make long journeys at all hours, some of them 
had not had their clothes off for three weeks; the conse- 
sequence of this overwork was that their natural stupidity 
was enhanced by perpetual sleepiness, and the only way 
to make them understand an order was, literally and 
physically, to beat it into them. So long as the pain of 
the blow remained they would recollect the order, but 
after that, it passed into the Lethe of the brain and was, 
immediately forgotten. 

All this was going on outside Metz, The military 
condition of the place was not very hopeful inside, and 
it must have been a very anxious time for General 
Coffiniéres, the General on whom, if the army left, the 
total responsibility of the defence of the town would now 
rest. Not one of the exterior forts was finished; St. 
Julien alone could. have made anything like a vigorous 
resistance, and that might easily be taken in the rear 
from Valliéres, as it could only be by the uncertainty of 
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hidden there. The walls of the town proper hardly bore 
a gun, and would soon be rendered: useless in these long 
range days by the fire from the adjacent hills. The 
Mobile, to whom our defence was to be entrusted, were 
as yet undrilled, and the National Guard was armed with 
old percussion muskets, for which no ammunition existed 
in Metz, and our volunteer ‘artillery, on whom we were 
greatly to rely, had hardly ever seen a gun, How unsafe - 
Metz was is demonstrated by the desire to get the 
Intendancy and the money chests out of it. They were 
both ordered off to Gravelottc ; thence they could go to 
Verdun direct, or by Dencourt to Conflans and Etain, 
or by Vernéville to Briey; anywhere else would, they 
thought, be safer than Metz. The money and the Emperor 
both being gone, there was nothing much worth guarding 
in the city, so it might do the best it could; where the 
Emperor and the money were, there would the Generals 
be gathered together, and the army must follow them, ao 
they go. The patriotism of the people of Metz, on which the 
Emperor relied, was of course sufficient to defend it there. 

Now, booming through the quict morming air, comes 
the sound of heavy cannonading, and, looking out weat- 
ward from the city, we can see the white death-wreath 
rising from the hill. 

Bazaine is cut off, was our first thought, our second was 
a mild form of wonder as to whether the Emperor had 
got through. The hopes and fears of Metz varied very 
much on this latter point, the wiser portion hoping that 
he had, and that he might stem the political current 
which-was so evidently setting in against him, for even 
thus early in its history it was evident that this unpopular 
Franco-Prussian war ,which he had brought down on 
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Franco-Prussian war, for though I am now aware that 
the Emperor alleges that ‘it was the will of the people 
which forced him to declare it, yet I cannot recall a single 
expression in its favour from the thinking men whom I 
encountered in Payis or here in Metz. With the larger 
part of the army and the immediate surrounding of the 
Emperor it was undoubvedly longed for and urged on, but 
- popular it never was, 

The dislike to the interruption of Peace and Commerce, 
which manifested itself very early in the history of the 
war, was enhanced by the first failures which attended on 
its outset, and the weverers between la gloire and la paix 
abandoned the former when it did not seem likely to wait 
on the arms of France, and threw themselves hysterically 
into the party of the malcontents. ‘This party then cared 
little about the Emperor, but they thought a good deal 
about their property at Metz, The other party, by far 
the smallest, as the thinking party must ever be, hoped 
that by vigorous measures under, at any rate, one nomihal 
head and by the advice of MacMahon, the popular mili- 
tary commander, France yet might avenge the invasion 
of her territory, and that a better state of things might 
follow. These were prepared to make much. persongl 
sacrifice in person, purse, and political sentiment to ensure 
this; they were Francaises with one r only, and rather a 
dejected mien. The others were Fr-r-r-rangaises with 
as many 7s as volubility.and a loose tongue could utter, 
and as much pantomime as a Parisian boulevardist could 
create. Political sentiments they had not to sacrifice, but 
they guarded their.persons and their purses rigidly. - They 
said perish the Emperor, but replenish our purses and 


take care of our persons, hoping in their ‘heart that he 
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had declared that he didn’t make war upon the French 
people but only on the Government which had insulted 
him, would take a graceful leave of Lorraine, and that 
Peace and Trade would come here in his stead. But then 
they were Patriots, they had five francs or more an hour 
for being so. a 

Leaving these two parties dispussing vain politics on 
the esplanade or in the cafés, let us sce what is doing over . 
the hills there. Issuing from Metz by its northern gate, 
the Porte de France, we turn off rapidly to the left, and 
skirt the Moselle, under the grand fort-crowned hill of 
St. Quentin. As yet the road is lined with poplars. The 
Ban St. Martin is a pleasant grove of fine old elms, and 
the sides of old St. Quentin seem to shake with mirth as 
the wind tickles the well-clothed vineyards which now 
chide its nakedness. Soon, too soon, this is all to be 
reduced to an arid, a brown and barren waste, The sun 
shines out from a cloudless sky, and the Moselle winds 
through the yet verdant valley, like a silver thread inlaid 
in emerald, If the road were not quite so dusty, and if 
our errand were not quite so dreadful, it would be a 
glorious enjoyment to bask in so much heat and beauty. 
It is not, however, exactly the time for lotus eating, so let 
us push hurriedly on. There, by the roadside, as we 
emerge through the straggling and appropriately named 
village of Longeville, is the Maison Hénoque, where the 
Emperor intended to have pagsed the night, but from | 
which he fled to avoid too early contact with that foe he 
had called to combat. On our right we see the long 
curved sweeping line of the railway, with one broken 
archway in the viaduct which spans the Moselle. Yester- 
day the Prussian Uhlans had the audacity to come along 
it, and the arch was blown up by the engineers, although 
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it’was under the guus of Fort St. Quentin, up above us. 
Here, between Longeville and Moulins, fell the first Prus- 
sian shells sent from a battery up the river at Ars; you 
can just see its factory chimneys peeping up amongst the 
poplars. These shells were intended for the Emperor, 
but they were misdirected, and paid a visit to three 
officers who were at breykfast, a captain, an adjutant, and 
-a colonel of the Linc; the captain and the adjutant were 
killed, and the colonel had his arm broken in two places, 
so that had his Imperial Majesty been there, he might 
have prospectively realised the wish he afterwards gave 
utterance to, and really have died at the head of his 
army. As it was, he had fled first to Gravelotte, and 
thence with a detachment of the Chasseurs d’Afrique and 
three light field-pieces, thundered away along the silent 
morning roal to Verdun, finding there that safety in a 
third class railway carriage, he sought in vain at the 
prefecture of Metz. 

Along the road he fled by, we follow him as best we 
may, for it is still an enormous trail of erratic waggons. 
Neither threats, prayers, nor blows will induce these auxilia- 
ries to be anything but hindrances. We cross the little 
stream which once fed those mills that gave the name of 
Moulins to the little village and the large chateau which 
followed them, and now begin to ascend the steep hill 
which forms the other side of that valley this little stream 
has worn. The road windg in and out amongst the sinuo- 
sities of the valley's side, passing by the villages of Ste. 
Ruffine, Jussy, and Rozerieulles, and tops the hill at the 
Point du J our—names, all of them which become of his- 
toric interest in the record of the siege, From the Point 
du Jour, looking backward, we see the deep gorge we have 
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To our left rises the Mont St. Quentin, and in front of us 
is the city of Metz, clustering round its beautiful cathe- 
dral—as fair an image of peace as the poet could describe 
or the painter depict, but ever and anon behind us, for it 
is behind us as we stop to look on Metz, there bellows out 
the loud ery from the war dogs, whose murderous throats 
sound hoarse already with continfous barking. We cross 
the head of another small ravine, we cross it hurriedly and * 
as silently as we can, for its sides are wood-lined, and it 
debouches upon Ars, and we are told its woods are filled 
with Prussian soldiers, in ambuscade. Ascending, again 
we rise by the long, straight, poplar-margined road, and 
reach. the village of Gravelotte, Bazaine’s head-quarters 
this day, and from which circumstance this battle bears in 
French history as written at Metz, the name of the battle 
of Gravelotte. The Prussians at first called it Mars-la- 
Tour, but it is settling down in history under the name 
of that little village which formed its centre, Rézonville. 
The little village of Gravelotte is thronged with the 
perpetual carts ; orderlies and aides-de-camp can scarcely 
thread their way through them. ‘he rattle and the roar 
of battle seem to impregnate the very air, nor can we dis- 
tinguish at first from which direction the sounds come 
most loudly. Straight on in front, very straight indeed, 
goes the road. The French certainly retain traces of their 
being of “the Latin race,” if only ;by the straightness of 
their roads. Down this straight.road, down into the valley 
which crosses the stream that runs to Gorze, we descend, 
and ascending another hill are on the plateau of the battle- 
field. - We have reached the village of Rézonville ; another 
wooded valley runs due south from us, and joining itself 
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in front of us is another valley, unseen ‘from here, that 
leads up from Gorze to Tronville, and from each of these 
three valleys stream out the Prussians. The group of 
buildings standing on the plain, a little to the left of us, is 
the farm of Flavigny, a blood-stained spot before the sun 
goes down. That village by the roadside on in front is 
Vionville, whilst hid by*a turn in the road, and’ therefore 

* shut out from view by the wall of poplars, is Mars-la~Tour, 
All along to the south of this road is firing going on; the 
. unfortunate General Froissard is agen in an unlucky 
position,” 

Meanwhile the Prussian troops keep coming up ‘the 
valleys, and about half-past ten the fate of Metz com- 
“mences, Wood after wood sends a deadly mitrail of shot , 
and bullets into our unprepared forces. Some fighting 
goes on under the cover of the wood, but by whom di- 
rected, or against what, I do not believe either French or 
Prussian commander could tell. The 8th of the Line find * 
themselves stung to madness by unscen enemies as shell . 
after shell comes crashing into them; their officers have 

no order, so they break through-that thin partition which 4 

divides their madness from their wit, and run. Other“ 
‘regiments, who have not suffered-so much, scem to desire 

to avoid doing so, when, spurring his horse at a gallop, up 
” vides General Bataille and rallies them. Even he is un- 
ready, all.his artillery horses are away at the watering 
place, and Froissard has monopolised all his batteries but 
one. Officer after officer does he send for support, but 
none comes; it is as much as man can do to keep back ‘the 
ever-coming advance of the unseen foes, for until they issue 
into the valléy, the wood-covers them. At last, up«omes 
the battery attached to his corps, and the turn of the 
French begins; it is their innings now, and the score is 
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very heavy. Firing is now heard right on to the front, 
and the 6th Corps, under Marshal Canrobert, hold well in 
front of Mars-la-Tour ; six times do the Prussians advance 
from the wood in front of this position, and six times do 
they retire, leaving long black lines on the ground behind 
them, and the 6th Corps loses more than 5,500 men. Still 
farther to the north the firing spreadls, and soon Ladmirault 
is engaged. He hurls the Chasseurs d'Afrique at a battery, 
which keeps pounding away at his men, and which, from 
the nature of the ground, his artillery cannot reply to. On 
they go ; not ouly the enemy’s artillery, but a strong force 
of riflemen hold the position they have to carry ; still, on 
the Chasseurs go; men drop at every yard; and now, with 
a ringing cry—not a shout, it is almost a yell—they are in 
amongst the guns. Down go Prussian artillerymen and 
riflemen, cut and trodden down to death. The breech-- 
loading guns bother our men, they don’t know, hew to 
spike them, and before they can find out, into them rushes. 
a Prussian Hussar regiment, and sabre to sabre is the order 
of the day; against the flank of these Prussian Hussars is 
5 hurled the heavy Lancers of the F. vench Guard, but they 
ate too heavy, whether in the head or the heart is not 
quite certain, and the 3rd Dragoons (the Empress’s regi- 
ment) come dashing past them—charging into them, the 
Lancers say ; anyhow from that day to this there has been 
"no love lost between these two, the one alleging cowardice 
to the other, the other murder te the one. And now comes 
a dreadful melée, cavalry after cavalry corps is thrown 
together in one confused mass. The Prussians hurl regi- 
ment ‘after regiment, and so do we. « It is a wasteful 
slaughter; friend hardly knows friend, foe thinks each 
other foe; carbine, lance, sabre, and pistol, all are min- 
gied, and it has been averred to me that one Lancer of the 
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Guard had a Frenchman and a Prussian on his lance at 
the same moment. For fifteen minutes it was an awful 
tournament. Bugle-calls of different regiments confused 
each other, and when at length it became known that the 
retreat was sounded, the extrication of individual regi- 
ments became another combat. At last out they came, 
and that valley lay paved with men and horses. On our 
side were the Chasseurs d’Afrique, the 3rd and 11th Dra- 
goons, the 2nd and 7th Hussars, and some few fragments 
of the Lancers of the Guard. Wyhat the Prussian troops 
were I cannot say, but it was man to man and horse to 
horse, Poor General Legrand went down there at the 
head of his regiment; his old African dash led bim to 
death, General .Montaigu went down and disappeared, 

" and there are far more empty saddles than full ones, as the 
relics of the different regiments come up out of that valley 
of the shadow of death, 

The 51st take a Prussian standard, and -Ladmirault's 
corps capture two guns, and bring them off in triumph— 
the only trophies ever taken by the French in this eventful 
siege of Metz. General de Clérambault rides up, and, 
seizing Ladmirault py the hand, exclaims, “Twice, General, 
you have saved the army—to-day and at Borny,” and 
from that day Ladmirault became the pet of the soldiers 
and the béte noir of the Marshal. 

Once the Prussian cavalry were very nearly making a 
grand coup, Often and often did wo afterwards regret in 
Metz that they did not quite succeed. The Brunswick 
Hussars made a sudden dash, and nearly captured Marshal 
Bazaine and his staff. It was very near, indeed; but, un- 
fortunately, there were our 5th Hussars at hand. “Hus- 
sards en avant!” shouts the Marshal, and en avant they 
go, whilst the Marshal and his staff go the other way 
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about. The French turn the Brunswickers over, and then 
come back again, leaving three of their officers and about 
five-and-twenty of their men behind them. 

The Germans scemed to be desirous to get rid of all 
their cavalry that day, and slaughter theirs and ours in 
their efforts to gain time in which to bring up their 
reinforcements. At the same time, almost to a minute, 
there was another cavalry tournament going on at our 
left, in front of Vionyille. That little village changed 
masters some three or four times that day, as fortune 
smiled on one side or the other, At last, somewhere about 
three o’clock, a desperate rush was made by that huge 
heavy Prussian Cuirassier regiment, “the Bismarcks,” at 
the French battery, which covered the village; through 
the wood they come, down they go before the artillory fire, 
but our muzzle-loaders are awkward things to load rapidly, 
with a thunder of horse-hoofs and a lightning flash of 
sabres close at hand—and very “close at hand they are. 
The artillerymen leave their guns, but not before their 
short chassepot has done its work, and thinned the surging 
wave of man and horse which rolls up the hill. Another 
wave of Lancers follows, and then out launches the French 
Ist and 9th Dragoons, and the 7th and 10th Cuirassiers, an 
overwhelming mass of cavalry. ‘The Prussians are ridden 
down, hardly a score seem to craw] out of the mingled 
heap; we, too, have suffered awfully, and the waste of 
this arm here was sinfully murderous. Now it is the turn 
of the Prussians to withdraw once more. Bourbaki and the 
Imperial Guard have arrived ; they have done hreakfast, 
and at. three o’clock they come into action for the first 
time. Had they arrived two hours earlier the day might 
have been more serious for the enemies of France had 
we had the artillery of the Guard then we could have kept 
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the enemy pent up in the woods there. As it was, his 
guns enormously outnumbered ours, and raked the hill- 
sides in a murderous manner, and to silence them we had 
to drown them in some of the best blood of France. 
Canrobert’s corps alone had to withstand the fire of nearly 
a hundred and fifty picees of cannon, and he only had 
fifty wherewith to reply. Three to one is great odds at 
such times as these, the percussion shell is very- dreadful 
when multiplied by one hundred and fifty, and the 4th 
Corps suffered severely. 

The additional weight of the guard bore back the 
Prussian Left, and they retired behind Mars-la-Tour, seck- 
ing again the friendly shelter of their much-loved woods, 
Our mitraillouses growled out an evening malediction ; 
at five o'clock cach side withdrew. and neither could be 
said to have gained ground. The Prussians, however, 
had effectually stayed the progress of the Marshal, 
and therefore the victory must be ascribed to them, but 
at what price? Good God! at what price! “Never was 
there more reckless, useless, wilful waste of men in all 
the wicked history of war, and the policy of the German 
commander seemed that day to be, to hurl away his men 
as fast as he could bring them up. The French loss is 
great, but from the nature of the ground the Prussian 
loss must be greater. Nine miles of dead men represent 
the front line of that day’s battle. Far round the valley 
from Doncourt to the Bois-des-Ognons, in front of Grave- 
lotte, cannot be less than nine miles, and every mile is 
strewn with dead. Pray stop one moment and think of 
any nine miles you know, and try to realise the fact that 
these nine miles between breakfast and dinner-time are 
Honea “clerk al ad. 4a winnie Cymer ann bares. Pha 
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for a useless attempt was made to carry our right by 
storm about eight at night. It failed, and down went 
more of their cavalry, but what we all felt was worse, it 
necessitated our mowing the ground oyer with a horrid 
fire of mitral. It was dark, too dark to see ; thank God, 
too dark to see what that fire did ; many a poor wounded 
man went down then who had alrgady lain in some six or 
cight hours’ misery, and when such things were doing who 
could venture to go out to help ? 

At last we ventured, but it was not before midnight 
that we felt assured we should have no more cavalry raids 
made on us. And it was even then with some trepidation, 
that we started forth, At midnight we leave the quarter- 
general, laden with hospital bandages, -with lint, wine, 
brandy, water, and other stores, and started on our errand 
of mercy. ‘The ambulance flag borne aloft in front of us, 
is a point to rally to, when we find ourselves separated, an 
event of very frequent occurrence, for we have to thread 
our way’ through a confused mass of carts, men, and 
horses, and to tread carefully wherever we go. Those 
things which look like sucks of potatoes strewn on the 
ground are men tired with their hard day’s work, who 
have gone to sleep covering themsclves with their tent 
cloth ; so tread gently. Here and there we come upon a 
bivouac fire, which is most wonderfully picturesque, the 
ruddy light flashes from the many-coloured uniforms, pro- 
ducing the strongest effects of colour, light and shade, 
such effects as one longs to sketch and make a note of ; 
but the production of a six-shooter would be less dan- 
gerous than that of a note or sketch bock at such times 
as these, and the nearest tree would be the destination of ' 
itsowner. On we go, learning on our way from cach man 
who can ceive an opinion, that the losses on both sides ate 
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enormous, but that the Prussian loss is far greater than 
the French. 

Six kilometres more along the fine Route Impériale, 
with its double row of tall poplars standing like funeral 
cypresses in the light of the rising moon, past many a 
camp fire, out into the silent night, we reach the avant 
post of the French »rmy at Vionville. All is. still; 
scarcely a sound is to be heard, and we sce as it were 
the innumerable lights of the two cities ; that behind us 
is the French camp—in front the invader’s. And now 
begins our work. Lighting our lantern at the last camp 
fire, we descend cautiously into the valley, for our banner 
does not show very plainly, and that wood in front of us is 
said to be occupied by Prussian sharpshooters, whose aim 
is certain death. Personally, I confess, the first few 
qnuments were those of nervousness; the stilly night, the 
errand we are on, all awe onc; but so soon as we reached 
the outskirts of the battle-field all personal feelings gave 
way to others. Here at every turn we found all our aid 
was wanted. Thousands of dead aud wounded were 
around us, and we, a few strangers were all that were 
present to help them, and our lantern was the only light 
visible on this Aceldama. In spite of all the elaborate 
ambulance arrangements existing at Metz, not a single 
thing was obtainable here; and of the Hundreds of surgeons 
attached to the International Society of Geneva, Dr. Ward 
and Mr, Pratt, two Engtishmen sent out by the Interna- 
tion Society of London, were all that were present. 

Tt became evident that we could do but little; but 
that little we tcied hard to make as much as possible. 
Plugging and bandaging such wounds as were hopeful of 
cure, and giving a life-saving drink here and there, moving 
a broken limb into a more easy position, and speaking a 
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word of encouragement where the heart was beginning 
to fail, This was all we could do ; but all that night each 
worked his utmost, and when our water failed two of us 
walked back again to Gravelotte, and brought a bucketful. 
There was a brook, it is truc, at the bottom of the hill, 
and the wood fringed it. We shouted “Ambulance, 
and descended, but, alas! so wiany poor fellows had 
crawled down to it, in the despairing agonies of thirst, 
thatthe nearly dried-up puddles, which contained all the 
water the hot sun had left, were far more filled with 
blood than water; many a man had staggered there in 
pain, but to fall forward on his face and die, without 
that one last cooling drop he risked his life for; so four 
miles back for water had we to send. Every rising knoll 
was fringed. with dead ; and I would here disabuse the 
mind of those who have imbibed the ‘idea that the 
French always fought from rifle pits. Unfortunately it 
isnot true. Spade drill, I am sorry to say, has but little 
existence in the French service. Had it existed, many a | 
. thousand men now dead might still be living. The sup- 
position of these mythic rifle-pits has probably arisen 
from the fact that when thrown out in skirmishing order, 
the French soldier almost always fires “a plat ventre,” so 
that only his head is seen. I am sorry to say I never 
saw so sensible a thing as a rifle-pit all the time I was 
with the Army of the Rhine. No, poor fellows, they lay 
down along those hill-crests in “hundreds, Every little 
natural hollow.in the ground was filled with them—they 
could try to take care of themselves when the chance 
‘presented itself, but no one cared so much for them as to 
toaach them enade drill  FElavn—that fatal wonjJ—did nat 
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a low moan would issue somewhere from it, and then came 
the horror of finding where. Stiff, stark, and heavy, the 
dead fell with an awesome thud, as we turned over their 
ghastly rigid forms in the clear, cold moonlight, until we 
reached some wounded but still living man, balf crushed 
beneath the weight of his dead comrades. Him we bind 
up, and do the best we can for, and leave till daylight. 
We can dress, but not remove the wounded now. Here 
and there we find a ghastly pile of dismembered men and 
horses, whose fragments lie in inextricable confusion, as 
shattered and mingled by a shell they are torn from the 
living bodies. It is horrible, but far more horrible’ is. it 
to come upon some poor soldicr half cut away, but yet 
living. Nothing can we do for him, poor fellow! he must 
lie and wait for that death which seems so long in 
coming. Often and often have I heen tempted to hasten 
it, and T still think it would be wiser, kinder, and more 
christian to blow out the flickcring Jamp than let it 
smoulder away in hours of anguish. I am told it is very 
wicked to say such things, but I confess that argument 
does not convince me. Surely where no hope of life can - 
exist, the sooner death comes the better. 

Daylight begins to dawn and we seck carnage, that is 
jolting unhung carts and mule cacolcts, to convey our 
wounded. Now, as we raise them up and torture their 
poor wounds by moving them, for the first ,time do we 
lear a cry. The groans’of the dying, the shrieks of the 
wounded, do not exist on the battle-field, but far more 
dreadful and awe-striking than they would be is the awful 
stillness of that ‘battle-ficld at night. There is a low 
quivering moan floats over it—nothing more ; it is asound 
almost too decp for utterance, and it thrills through one 
with an indescribable horror. You seem to feel rather than 
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to hear it ; it creeps over every sense. Hardly a word is 
uttered, save only a low, half wailed-out thought of— 
“Ohé! ma pauvre mére, ma pauvre mere!” Nothing is 
more touching, nothing fills one’s cyes with tears, and 
makes one’s lips quiver more than this plaintive refrain 
chanted out as a death chant by so many sons who never 
more on this side the mysteriousfsoundary they are cross- 
ing will ever again scc that longed-for mother. “Ohé! 
ma mere, ma pauvre mere!” The wail seems to creep 
over me yet. 

With the earliest streak of daylight we commenced 
loading our convoy of suffering, and selecting some sixty 
or seventy of those whose wounds were sufficiently serious 
to make instant removal necessary, but not too serious to 
bear the journey safely. We loaded our carts and mules, 
and turned our faces once more towards Metz, Slowly 
and sadly we creep out of the death valley, and the 
quaint-hooded forms of the sentinels who challenge us 
cut out strangely against the green and gold of the morn- 
ing sky. It is a powerful picture that. Up out of the 
mist-filled valley we creep, the quaint mule with its suffer- 
ing load swaying from side to side at each step ; doubled 
up, contorted, and assuming odd, unusual attitudes, these 
poor wounded, bandaged, and slung soldiers scarcely look 
like human beings. We too, worn out, dusty, and blood- 
begrimed, drag ourselves up the hill. The extinguished 
lantern swings lazily by our sitle, a few bandages hang 
trailing from our pockcts as we issue into the morning 
light. Not a walking-stick, not a pipe is left us; our 
walking-sticks soon went, cut up intd tourniquet-kcys; 
and last of all went our pipes also. Twisting up tightly 
he tha etam and with the how] nressed well down on the 
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key than a common wooden’ pipe, though I confess to a 
pang when I parted from mine even to save a‘soldier’s 
life. Iam ashamed to say I thought about it, and looked 
around to see if I could not find something else, but I 
could not, so my pipe went. It came back to me, however, 
after many wecks, and was brought to me by the man 
whose life it saved. H¢-poor fellow, had treasured it in 
the hope of some day restoring it to the Englishman; 

_ and it was with an exuberant gratitude that my pipe was 
returned, Deprived at this time of this solace, and doubly 
depressed in consequence, we presented a sad picture, of 
weariness and suffering as we answered the challenge of 
the sentinel. 

Tho bugles sounded the reveillé, hill answers hill, 
muffled by the woods, the Prussian bugle call comes up 
the valley, aud there is a lark singing high up in the air 
there to greet the coming sun, Not: all the noise and 
din and carnage of yesterday has driven him away, and 
he sings as gaily as ever, although his natal field is strewn 
with dead and dying men. What a-lot of odd contrasts 
one finds in life! We are musing in a tired and weary, 
sort of way on these things, and turn to take a last look 
over the sad scene of our long night’s labours, when Bang ! 
right in our very faces spits out a cannon. Good heavens! 
they surcly are never going to begin this devil’s work 
alrealy. One’s fatigue is past; it is a wonderful tonic, 
the sound of the fight. Down in the valley there are 
thousands of men wanting—ay, dying for want of—aid, 
and, good heavens ! this dreadful business is, beginning 
again; they will be ridden over by cavalry, ground to 
pieces beneath artillery wheels, stamped down into the 
blood-sodden ground by the feet of their fellow-men. We 
rush wildly about. seekine some information as to whether 
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this can be prevented ; but by the time we can get an 
answer, we, too, are pushed aside, a battery of our artillery 
moves off to the crest of the hill and opens fire. Shot 
after shot rings out. Out from the wood replies the Prus- 
sian. All thought of helping others is now at an end ; 
we must tako care of ourselves, and those we have so far 
rescucd from this double slaughtgz ; so we push forward to 
mecttherisingsun. Nowwehearcomerattlingdowntheroad * 
ata rapid pace a huge body of cavalry. Is it French or Prus- 
sian %—the dust hides it; but our artillery ceases fire, and 
up rides Marshal Canrobert and the 6th Corps. Why, we 
don’t yet know, and they can’t tell us. There is something 
said about turning the enemy’s flank by another road, 
something about drawing him under the fire of our guns, a 
tale I had heard before, but the chief something that is 
said is something about those we shall never see again, 
and whom we are leaving so sadly behind. The cavalry 
passes on in brilliant array. The Chasseurs d'Afrique ‘ 
canter past as though coming from a review ; it is wonder- 
ful to see how clean and smart they look. Regiment after 
regiment moves by. The Zouaves march straight over 
the country—straight in a line they go—nor wood nor 
wall, nor steep hill-side, nor deep ravine stops them. It 
is their boast that they take a bec line from point to point, 
and they would sooner risk half-a-dozen lives than deviate 
a yard. It may be very grand, but it strikes one as 
rather foolish when we see how much that last hill took 
out of them. The sun is now fairly up, and this side of 
the medal of war is wonderfully picturesque and inspirit- 
ing. Gaily-dressed regiment after gafly-dressed regiment 
flashes by. Bright waves of colour scem to pass over the 
hill; even the rapid rattle of the artillery, as it rolls along 
the road, has an exciting and inspiriting sound, which for 
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the moment wipes out the thoughts of the night. Grave- 
lotte is again reached. On’ we tramp, and there is no place 
for our wounded here, no food, not a crust of bread, not a, 
drink of wine, not a drop of water, Cart-loads of provi- 
sions somewhere, tums and tuns of wine anywhere else; 
only hay and horse-fodder can we find here, excepting a 
cart-load of sugav, and neither are of much use to us. 

It is nine miles more back to Metz, and, tired as we 
are, that nine miles we must walk ; there is no help for it, 
80 on we go nine dusty, weary miles, nearly all the way in 
the midst of the artillery, who are going as far as Moulins 
with us. We beg a seat on a gun-carriage, but it is 
worse than walking, and progress is slower too. Down 
an old Roman road we go, cutting off a long corner, and 
avoiding a chance encounter. The country, I dare say, 
i ificent, but Iam tired and dusty, and thirsty and 
The excitement of the day, and the work of 
the night, tell their tale upon me, and I am in a very 
bad temper as I enter Metz, and there sce, in comfortable 
carriages, on well-groomed horses, followed by heaps of 
infirmariers and waggon-loads of appliances, the ambu- 
lance service getting ready to start. They, too, had 
stoppet to breakfast. Many hundreds of men were 
needlessly slaughtered yesterday because the generals 
stopped to breakfast, and many hundreds have died this 
mornmg beeause the doctors did. Ah, well, I think, 
Pharisee that I am, that I have earned mine, so I enter 
Metz and get it. 





CHAPTER VIL 


GRAVELOTTE-—-ST. PRIVAT. 


ks August 18th, 


ALL the 17th was devoted to placing the army im a new 
position. The enemy had crossed Mosclle at Haucon- 
court below Metz, and was pouring his troops down on us 
from the north, as well as pushing up his troops from the 
south, ‘Two things threatened Bazaine. Onc was, that if 
he marched out to the west with the endeavour to find 
that escape to Verdun he was secking, the men of the 
north might come up from the south and take him in the 
rear ; the other evil also assailed him, that if he did not 
seize the present moment, the army he attacked, or had 
been attacked by, on the 16th, would press forward and 
cut off his sole change of joining his forces with those of 
MacMahon. Should they do this, the enemy would be 
almost unopposed on its way to Paris, At Chalons there 
were only the damaged fragments of MacMahon’s corps 
_and the as yet untrained and undisciplined Mobile, Ba- 
zaine then represented the sole army of France; the 
responsibility was too great for him. He was undecided 
what to do; he had already made one mistake in not 
showing a bolder front at Borny. Had _ he, instead of 
endeavouring to perform the two very opposite actions of 
standing still and running away at*the same timo, had 
he then massed all his troops on the eastern side of Metz, 
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sians dare not have advanced beyond this point. They 
must have there sought the decision of a large battle—a 
battle they were then hardly prepared for. Metz was 
still behind him, and was evidently, by the enemy, sup- 
posed to be much ‘stronger than it really was, or they 
would have made a vigorous dash at it on the 15th. 
Bazaine would thus have, had the advantage of fighting 
- from his front, and, should victory attend him, by "tum- 
ing south he would then have been ablo to take the 
enemy on his Hank in precisely the same manner as he 
himself was taken at Rezonville; or should he be forced 
to retire, he had still Metz to fall back upon. His in- 
decision prevented lis then seizing this opportunity, and. 
that same indecision was now re-exhibiting itsclf, Forced 
in by the Prussian attack from the south, threatened by 
the descent of their forces from the north, he again hesi- 
tated. If, instead of retiring on the 17th, he had prished 
forward to the north-west, gaining the valley of the Orne 
at, Auboud, he would have headed the Prussian army here, + 
and could have safely reached Briey, A small force could - 
have held the heights there, and theu he could have pushed 
his main body onwards in advance of the Prussian army. 
The Emperor and MacMahon’s force was at Rheims, so 
that a junction might have been effected on the Meuse, 
But then came the question of ammunition. With that 
fatality which scems to have tullowed every action of this 
unready ariny, the reserve artillery and the ammunition 
were yet at l'on]: there was but very little small ammu- 
nition left; Rezonville and Borny had exhausted an 
enormous quantity; and the waste occasioned’ by ‘these 
“strategic movements to the rear” was enormous, The 
same troops which fought on the 14th had been marched 
fifteen or sixteen miles on the 12th hed fauebs at) 
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on the 16th, and had little to eat. Frossard’s corps 
had lost, in their sudden flight from Saarbruck, almost 
all their camping equipments and cooking uténsils. 
Decaen’s, now Lebceuf’s, corps had abandoned many of 
theirs at Borny; there were two retreats within three 
days; their emperor had fled and left them, and the men 
were dispirited. Under the pressure of all these evils, 
the Marshal determined to plate himsclf between Metz- 
and his enemies and there await them, so he elected to 
make a stand at St. Privat. Here the forces under Prince 
Frederick Charles, finshed by the victory they had gained, 
reinforced by fresh troops, and animated by the presence 
of the king, could reach him by a short march of five 
miles. The division which had crossed the lower Moselle 
had only to ascend a similar distance by their much-loved 
wooded valleys in that of the Orne, and so he placed him- 
self there. No doubt the position was naturally: strong, 
but then he could only retire on Metz; there was not the 
slightest chance of onward progress from this point; it 
was strong for defence only, and utterly uscless as a point 
of attack ; and, so far as tactics or strategy were concerned 
he might just as well lave retired on Metz at once. To 
get into this very uscless and unpleasant position was 
difficult for him. ‘The roads were not many, and were so’ 
encumbered with baggage-waggons, that to reach the point 
he wanted to gain, his artillery had to descend upon Metz, 
cross the flat plain there, and ascend by the road to Briey 
through Woippy. Hence, although the distance from 
Rezonville to St. Privat was only about seven miles across 
country, the artillery had twenty mies of difficult hilly 
road to traverse befure it could be of use to him; down 
the hills it came with us, as we returned from the battle- 
field on the morning of the 17th, and we were heartily 
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glad to be rid of its company ; leaving it to toil on its 
dusty, noisy way, whilst we re-entered the city for that 
food and rest we so nich needed. The cavalry turned oft 
at the village of Gravelotte, and passed by Vernéville, 
whilst the infantry spread itself out in long lines, wearily 
and dispirited, along the hot plateau, as the heat of the 
day told upon their bodies and their spirits. There was 
- not a drop of water anywiiere ; the streams were all dried 
up, and the wine of the cuntinidres was, like the men, 
soon exhausted. Men fell out at every opportunity, and 
the stragglers were excessively numerous. Such was the 
condition of the troops whom Marshal Bazaine was massing 
on the blazing hills of Amanvilliers and St. Privat, Mean- 
while the Prussians were drawing round upon us,. They 
were left quite undisturbed to cross the Moselle at Pont A 
Mousson, Noveant, and Ars, and could thus bring up what 
fresh forces they wanted. These were pushed on under 
cover of the woods right up to Ste. Marie-aux-Chénes on 
our right, and followed our retreating lines over the 
battle-field of yesterday up to the village of Gravelotte, so 
that when night fell they absolutely out-flanked us at both 
ends of our line. 

Canrobert, with the 6th corps, was camped on the high 
lands of St. Privat, forming our extreme right ; Ladmi- 
rault and the 4th corps between St. Privat and Aman- 
villiers, forming, with Lebouf and the’ 3rd corps, the 
centre of the position; whilst Frossard and the 2nd 
corps extended from Gravelotte to the very crest of St. 
Quentin. The Marshal and the Imperial Guard oceu- 
pied Chatel, perchod on the edge of the ravine which 
separates this high table-land from St. Quentin. All 
night long both armies were preparing for the morrow 
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hills round Ste. Marie-aux-Chénes, and we were doing the 
same at St. Privat. ‘The 18th came, and each side seemed 
reluctant to commence that battle lich, from the position 
of the ground, must be a desperate one. Bazaine could 
not attack, he could only calmly wait till his enemy should 
choose which point he would attack upon ; so the enemy 
leisurely inspected him to find the weakest point ; it felt 
him all over to discern the joiat in his harness, and he, 
soon discovered it. 

From the Prussian batteries at Vernéville to Leboeut’s 
position in front of Amanvilliers runs a long straight 
ridge.of land, and on this point was a small farm called 
Montigny le Grange. This was where the first shells fell 
at 11.30, and all at once the artillery thundered out all 
along the line. Taking advantage of the two,woods of | 
Doseuillous and de la Cusse, the Prussians pushed forward 
enormous masses of men on to this point, at the same 
time making a strong demonstration from Ste. Marie-aux- 
Chénes on the position of St. Privat. On they poured 
them. Our batteries of mitrailleuses established on the 
heights mowed them down at 1200 to 1400 yards’ distance 
in long black rows, ‘There was no science in their attack, 
it was simply. brute force and stupidity combined ; the 
more we killed, the more there scemed to be to kill. 
After a time they knew it would be physically impossible 
for us to keep en killing them, both our men and our 
ammunition would be exhausted, so on they kept pouring 
fresh troops after fresh troops in murderous wantonness. 
To crush by force of numbers seemed the only idea. 
There was no attempt to outflank us, which might so 
easily have been done, as their line was longer than ours 
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cause we- could not butcher any more. At last, our 
ammunition failed us, and then the Generals lost their 
heads. Regiments were ordered into impossible places, 
overlapping each other in the clumsiest fashion, simply 
placed where they could be the most conveniently killed, 
and then forgotten; no supplies of ammunition were 
brought up, and Canrobert’s corps was absolutely pushing 
back the enemy from his position on our right, really 
‘bending him back, when the last round his artillery had 
was fired. At the same time the 67th stood for’ three hours 
right in front of a wood, being leisurely shot down by the 
Prussians without a single cartouch to fire ; not a single 
non-commissioned officer came away from that wood ; and 
two-thirds of the'regiment remained with them. An am- 
bulance was pitched at a place which was, half an hopr . 
afterwards, so far forgotten where it was that some artil- 
lery was placed immediately in front of it. Of course, the 
Prussian fire comes plunging into it to silence this, and 
over it into our ambulance, to silence many there, Burst- 
ing in the midst of the poor maimed, wounded, and ampu- 
tated men, come the shells, and the horrors of war are 
intensified to a pitch beyond the power of the most devilish 
imagination to surpass. Good God! this is glorious— 
splendid work, War! The profession of arms is certainly’ 
the noblest calling when it is conducted thus; here are 

‘ poor men killed over and over again, that is, they go 
through the horrors of death many times ; and what with 
their generals and what with their doctors, it’s a wonder 
theré are any left. Certainly Glory is very beautiful when 
it is encountered in a shelled ambulance ; and one is. 
rather puzzled to défine what is Murder, or what ts-not. 
It seems to me that somebody ought to be hanged for this,” 
and then the tragedy would be completed. 
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A regiment of the 4th corps—of which Iam sorry I have 
not preserved the number ; I had it, but the police forgot 


* -to return it to me when they took my papers away one 


day ; there were several things they didn’t return, and this 


“was one of them—this regiment was tremendously punished. , 


on the 16th, and went in, or rather was placed in position 
here with a muster-roll of 110Q, and came out 68. The ad 
doctor of that regiment told me this himself, and swore 
most horrible vengeance on those who murdered so many 
of his friends, but he didn’t seem to think these were the 
Prussians. It was very fortunate for human nature that 
the intimate alliance which King William had entered 
into with Divine Providence did not extend so far as to 
induce the latter to endow the former with the power 
invested in a late commander of the Israelitish armies, 
named Joshua. Had that day's -sun been stayed, not a” 
Frenchman there would have lived, and but very few of 
the component parts of the invading army, excepting those 
who were so fortunate as to come from Berlin. Truly,’ 
indeed, the soldiers say, in speaking of that day, “It was 
not war, it was a massacre.” All the ammunition being 
expended, we had nothing to do but to withdraw, and 
now commenced a scene of most disgraceful confusion. 
Seeing the forces retire, and perhaps being rather more 
than usually sworn at, thosc wretched auxiliaries took 
fright, and a regular stampede occurred amongst them ; 


' their terror threw them into ah even greater confusion 


than usual. They rendered the road utterly impassable, 
Waggon after waggon was emptied. Huge piles of pro- 
visions were set fire to. Sugar, coffee, biscuit, fodder, 


‘private baggagé, anything and everything was heaped 


together, and more than 100,000 frances’ worth of pro- 


“visions were there and then sct fire to under the pretext 
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of preventing them falling into the hands of the enemy. 
All along the road from the village of Gravelotte, from 
which our left was rapidly retreating under a heavy fire 
from the Prussian advancing forces, the ditches were 
choked with huge boxes of biscuit bearing the familiar 
English record of their weight, and the inscription, “ Navy 
Biscuits,” in most stumpy British characters. Broken 
* open by their fall, they scattered their contents all over 
the road, which were ground into the dust by the wheels 
of the waggors. Whole cart-loads of sugar lay on the 
road-side ; the soldiers filled their sacks with, or shouldered 
great loaves of it, and sold them in Metz for a few glasses 
of wine or spirits; everything that could be destroyed 
was, and the vehicles rolled empty down the hill in one 
mad panic. A quartermaster in French uniform galloped 
by. © Fly—fly for your lives!” he cried, and he fled. . 
Tt was vf course afterwards said that he was a Prussian 
spy in disguise ; such things always were said, all these 
things were done by Prussian spies, who acted the cha- 
yacter they assumed to a marvel, and are always on ‘the ; 
spot at the right time—clever fellows. ‘The Prussian bat- , 
teries had now crept round to St. Privat, following our 
retiring silent artillery, sileut from want of ammunition, 
and began to rake our lines, The noise of the panic in 
the rear reached the soldiers; it spread like wildfire, 
whatever that may be—it seized hold upon them at-onee, 
encampments were abatidoned, arms were flung away, 
knapsacks, great-coats, everything which could encumber 
flight was cast aside ;, swwve-qui-peut was the order of the 
day, and if that quarter-master had been a spy, he would 
have ridden forward to the Prussians, and Bazaine’s army 
would have been annihilated. Fortunately the enemy did 
not know of it; he did not follow up the retreating rabble 
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~—indeed, I have heard that something similar occurred . 
on his side, too, but as I only heard of it from some 
prisoners, I do not know if it is true. Night kindly and 
charitably covered us and our disgrace. Some of our men 
held the quarries of Amanvilliers, and kept up a semblance 
‘of a resistance. Canrobert’s silent artillery held bravely 
in the rear, and probably thg Prussians feared a feint ; 
but the bulk of the army rushed away down into the 
ravine, and never stopped until it found itself, panting and 
exhausted, safely under cover of St. Quentin and Plappe- 
ville. Some few troops remained on the ground all night 
in front of Amanvilliers, Pradier’s division of Ladmi- 
rault’s corps held their ground till seven in the morning of 
the 19th, having been twenty-one consecutive hours under 
arms and without food. On our left the 2nd battalion of 
the 80th held the little inn of St. Hubert until 3 PM, 
checking the advance of the Prussians until theiy shells 
set fire to the place, and only allowed 86 of our men to 
come away. As for the Guard, they did nothing, they 
stayed at Chatel St. Germain, perfectly safe, and the 
Marshal stayed with them. He had had enough of erratic 
charges on the 16th, and did not want to see any more 
Black Brunswickers, so he kept at a very safe distance. 
One shell, it is true, did reach the quarters of the Guards, 
so they claim to have been under fire that day; their 
list of killed, wounded, and missing amounted to 1. 

Thus terminated that murdérous, needless day of St. 
Privat, or, as the Prussians call it, Gravelotte, a day nothing 
could have converted into a useful victory for the French,, 
and one which was only made into a Prussian one by whole- 
sale slaughter. Very bravely fought their soldiers, they 
marched to certain death with heroic coolness; right up 
the slope they came, only to die the faster the nearer they 
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approached ; up to within two hundred yards some made 
their way, and there they rested for ever; nor was it until 
our ammunition failed us, and our men were physically 
exhausted, that one ever reached our lines. Incessant 
marching, three days’ fighting, with little food, with no 
rest, and without ammunition, our men gave way, over- 
come more by these things than even by the double 
number of their foes without: it was their foes within 
which conquered them, and many a man lay down and 
died there without a wound, slain solely by too much 
fatigue and too little food. For three days some of them 
had eaten nothing but unripe grapes, and so of course 
they died. What our losses were we never knew; but 
these two days’ fighting at Rézonville and here must have 
cost us at least 30,000 men, and this day’s fight must have 
been trebly murderous to the Prussians, and for what ?— 
not a single thing was gained'by all that slaughter. The 
untenable and useless position was abandoned, and what 
was left of the army now retired upon Metz, where it 
might just as well have taken up its quarters after the 
16th, if, as the Marshal demonstrated by his taking up so 
defensive a position, it found itself too ill provided, and 
too ill provisioned to proceed. On the 20th came out 
this order of the day, a collective sort of “order,” embracing 
all the fighting of this bloody week. 


“GENERAL ORDER. 

« Officers, non-commissioned officers, and soldiers of the 
army of the Rhine. You have fought three glorious 
battles, in which the enemy has suffered grievous losses 
and has left in our hands a standard, some cannons, and 
700 prisoners. The country applauds your success. 

“The Emperor delegates me to congratulate you, and 
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assure’ you of his gratitude. He will reward those 
amongst you who have had the good fortune to distin- 
guish themselves. r 

“The struggle is but commencing, it will be long, and’ 
furious, for who is there amongst us who would not shed 
his last drop of blood to free his native soil ? 

“Let each one of us, inspired by the love of our dear. 


‘country, redouble his courage in the field, and bear with 


resignation fatigues and privations. 

“Soldiers,—Never forget the motto inscribed on your 
eagles. Valour and discipline, and victory is certain, 
for all France is rising behind you. 

“At the Grand Quartier-Général of Ban St. Martin, 

“20th August, 1870. 

“The Marshal of France, Commander-in-Chief, 
“(Signed) Bazainz.” 


Three large battles, and only. that! One standard: 
“some,” that is to say, two cannons, and 700 prisoners, 
We knew we lost two eagles, and a good many more thai 
two cannons, and I hope many more than 700 prisoners, 


‘I say hope, for if not our list of dead and wounded must 


be great indeed, The country applauds, and the Emperor 
is grateful; verily the survivors have indeed their reward, 
but I cannot help feeling that the dead have been need- 
lessly sacrificed. At the same time that the Marshal's 
“order of the day” appeared, came out also an official 
communication from the quartier-général. It, of course, 
endeavoured to palliate these repeated. disasters, and con- 
gratulates everybody that for two days the army has not 
been harassed by the enemy, and that they have been 
quietly allowed to take up those positions round Metz 
annointed for them hv the Marchal But asc thee nae’ 
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tions were behind the forts, it struck all who: thought 
upon the subject, that the cause for congratulation was 
not much; the enemy, we thought, might congratulate 
himself more on the fact that he was allowed to take up 
his: position on the other side of them equally quietly. 
“Jt is unfortunately true,” says this correspondence, 
“that certain regiments had not received a sufficient 
quantity of ammunition, and that at certain points we 
have to deplore the existence of momentary panics, which 
in some degree compromised the issue of the day, and of 
which the ill effect was felt in the town, giving a certain 
feeling of faint-heartedness, soon, however, overcome. 
These are only accidental occurrences, and we can truly 
say that the.enemy’s plan of the 18th has not succeeded.” 
As, however, Bazaine’s army was now completely cut off 

. from all the rest of France, and as our communications 
were entirely stopped, none but the very sanguine amongst 
us felt much satisfaction at the thought that whatever 
other plans the enemy might have had, he had succeeded 
thus far, and a faint shadow of the coming events began 
to envelop us. MacMahon was our hope, and we relied 
on him much more than on Marshal Bazaine, possibly 
because we knew so much less of him. We were told that 
he was coming from Chalons to our help, so we waited for 
the good time and MacMahon coming together, unfor- 
tunately neither,came so far as Metz. 

After these generalitits I must return to personal 
history. The morning after the disorderly retreat from 
St. Privat, which carried us all into Metz, and which closed 
us in there, I essayed to return to the field, in the hope of 
rendering what aid I could to the wounded ; so, early in 
the morning I started, laden with bandages and those 
other little appliances my experience at Rézonville had 
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taught me so much the necessity of. It was a bright clear 
day as I went off through the Ban St. Martin, where the 
Guards were already beginning to encamp themselves in 
what afterwards proved to be their seventy days’ home. 
Passing on to the village of Plappeville to obtain the 
Tequisite instructions as to where I might venture to go 
and where not, and picking yp a companion or two, we 
ascended the hill, and crossed at the depression which 
divides the large fort usually known in Metz as Les 
Carriers, but as usually called out of it by the name of the 
village which it dominates (Plappeville), from the higher, 
but smaller, fort, St. Quentin. Here we came on some of 
the camps pitched last might, and where camp life seemed 
as well established as though the soldiers had been here 
for a week, and as though there had been no such thing 
as the defeat of yesterday. Naturally enough, the men 
are looking jaded and fagged ; some have not had their 
clothes off for a week ; many have been in active exercise 
for the last six-and-twenty hours; and it is six-and-thirty 
since. the majority of those here have had any rations. 
No wonder that cooking is regarded as such an interesting 
occupation! As we descend the hill to the south-west we 
twist and turn about, and reach the little village of Lessy, 
a small, picturesque-looking collection of houses seven 
kilometres from Metz, and situated in the midst of vine- 
yards! Its church is crowded with wounded, and the 
village cross rises up from the*centre of a pile of arms— 
such are the odd antitheses of war! I became used to 
them in time, and passed them by unnoticed; but this 
first contact with them struck me forcibly. About half-a- 
mile more of descent brought us into the valley leading 
to St. Privat; im front of us jutted a bare, rocky crag, 
crowned by the ruined castle of St. Germain, with a little 
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village nestling at its foot. We heard of many wounded 
there—those who had struggled thus far from yesterday’s 
fight, but lacked the strength to climb the hill we came 
down, On taking a look round, I saw some Prussian 
guns creep over the hill to our left, and in a few more 
minutes out rang the sharp crack of a needle-gun right in 
front of us. This was sooy replied to from the vineyards 
all around us. The Prussian guns on the height sang out 
an ominous morning hymn, and St, Quentin replied anti- 
phonally. The bullets whistled unpleasantly near our 
heads, and now and then a shell would burst behind us. 
To advance was impossible, and it was almost equally so 
to. retire. Standing still was ouf only chance, nor was 
‘that particularly pleasant ; and we all dismounted to make 
ourselves as small as possible. We waited until a little 
Jull in the firing took place, and then mounting our horses 
again, we made the best of our way up the hill, dodging 
for friendly shelter behind any little rising ground which 
presented itself, and were not sorry when we found our-.. 
~ selves once more in the village of Lessy. Here we waited 
for some little time in the anticipation that there might 
be some attack from the victorious army of yesterday, but 
nothing came of it; so, after doing all we could for the 
wounded there, we made our way back to Metz, noting 
this time what had escaped us before, that the vineyards 
were filled with sharp-shooters. Nothing affords for the 
marksman a better cover“than a vineyard; the thick 
foilage screens his crouching figure most effectually, and 
the gray vine-stakeg assimilate so completely with the 
glisten of his arm, that he is completely hidden. What a 
lot of blood those vineyards have received round Metz! 
I wonder if the next crop when there grows one, will 
have a peculiar bewguet /—but I fear it will be some 
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years. before this country is a fruitful one again, When 
I last saw those hill sides there was not a vegetable vestige 
left on them, and it will take at least five or six years to 
get these vineyards in order again. 

Whether it was the short firing or not I don’t know: 
some people have pet theories about the effect of artillery 
in producing rain, theories I copld never work out to any 
practical issue, although this has been one of the wettest 
seasons they have had for many years round Metz; 
whether this little affair or the artillery of yesterday did 
cause it, I cannot say; but before we reached Metz on 
came a perfectly tropical thunder-storm. All man’s imita- 
tive thunder and lightning were reduced to insignificance, 
and in a few minutes every road was a stream, and every 
camp a puddle. I spurred my way back to Metz wet 

’ through, only to be stopped at the gates, and compelled, 
in very uncomfortable circumstances, to produce my papers. 

_ It seemed to. take a long time to examine them, and 
waiting there to be saturated made me very impatient, 
but at last I was allowed once more to enter, and was glad 
to find myself under cover. 

In the last chapter I mentioned our small band of 
volunteers who went out to assist the wounded after the - 
battle of Rézonville, with two. newly-arrived English 
surgeons. Mr. Pratt and I retwmed direct, he to fulfil 
his duties at the Polygon Hospital, to which he had just ’ 
been attached, I to write lettets home: but the others 
did not come back; we were full of anxiety for them.- 
They had been captured by a sudden advance of’ the 
Prussians on Rézonville, where they stayed in search of 
breakfast ; they were then told off to a Prussian ambu- 
lance to assist the wounded there, but, on the discovery 
of the body of General Mareuenat (6th corps), two of 
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them, together with a couple of Prussian aumoniers, were 
to-day sent into our lines with it as an escort. Dr. Ward 
and some others still remained in the hands of the enemy, 
but, to our mental relief, returned safe and sound on the 
22nd, none the worse for their adventure; but some 
citizens of Metz, who went out at the same time, remained 
prisoners in the enemy’s hands the whole time of the 
siege. For one of these I was very sorry; his capture 
was attended with melancholy results: his wife and infant 
child, born whilst he was in captivity, both died, and his. 
retumg to Metz after its capitulation would only be to find 
his city captured; his home desolated, and those he loved. 
no more. It was rather a severe penalty to pay for assist- 
ing to assuage the sufferings of others, this: desolation 
entailed on himsclf and his family. If all the incidental 
misery induced by war could only be brought together, 
the loss, the agony, and the suffering, on even the greatest 
battle-field, would be as nothing compared to those unseen, 
unknown horrors which follow it. Shocking, horrible ‘as 
the battle-field is, it represents but the least portion of 
’ the curse of war. Widows and orphans, devastated homes, . 
crushed hopes, grey hairs brought down in sorrow to the 

grave—all these help to make up the phantom Glory. 

Never did the most hideous Idol of the most savage 

people receive a more unholy sacrifice than this which we, 

who pride ourselves on being civilised and christianised, - 
offer up to this worse than Juggernaut Glory. Beat the 

tom-toms—I beg pardon, sound the trumpets, and cry 

out, “ Vive la gloire et vive la guerre.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
BLOCKADED. 


EXHAUSTED by those three hard battles of Borny, 
Rezonville, and St. Privat, both armies, worm out by 
marching and counter-marching, lay panting on the hill 
sides in the hot August sun. Day after day long convoys 
of wounded kept coming in. Our streets were filled with _ 
the mournful processions of ambulance carts, mule caco- 
lets, and litters. Often would you sec the tived-out priest 
mounted on a cart-side stammering out the last words of 
hope and comfort as the clattering vehicle jolted the last 
drop of life’s blood from some poor soldier on to the rugged, 
stony streets of Metz. The wounded came in thousands, 
Where to put them or what to do with them we did not. 
know. All the public buildings overflowed with them : 
the numerous convents, where hardly ever man had en- 
tered before, were filled with them ; and the goed, patient 
sisters found a wholesome outlet for all their pent-up 
love and charity. All the barracks were turned into 
hospitals, and all the garrison turned gut into: tents. , 
The huge “Polygon,” a temporary and admirably-con- 
structed hospital, though yet unfinished, could not con- 
tain a tithe of all this suffering ; and, temporary shelter 
was made by “perching” long rows of boards together 
thus A. Hotels placed as many rooms as they could spare 
at the disnosal of the doctors: and hardly a nrivate house 
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sions and the means of its occupiers could accommodate. 
Gentile and Jew, Jesuit pricst and Protestant pastor, rich 
and poor, all worked together, and for days not a person. 
in Metz could be found to do any other duty than what 
was In some way connected with the wounded, 

At first there was naturally much confusion: everybody 
was in everybody else’s way ; but gradually out of all this 
chaos came order. Under the shady trees of the Espla- 
nade sprang up long ghostly rows of white hospital tents. 
The arid plain of the Place Royale, where the cadets of 
the Imperial Engineers were wont to manceuvre, was, by 
the ingenuity of M. Dictz, the resident engincer of the 
Chemin de Fer de PEst, covered with long streets of rail- 
way vans, and into cach of these six or cight hammocks 
were slung. The damp Isle of Sauley, where the powder 
works were, was, unfurtunately, covered with tents and 
sheds, and the most crowded places were gradually thinned, 
where death had not already done so, and the surplus 
wounded snoved into this rapidly-provided accommodation, 
The crowd of attendants thinned off too; some were 
offended that their services were not made more of; some 
found themselves manifestly unfit for the work; and 
others were so unfitted for it that the fact had to be made 
manifest to them. It is, however, to the glory of Metz 
that an enormous number gave themsclves up most 
entirely and devotedly to the work, especially the women. 

T lack words adequately to describe my admiration for 
the women of Mctz,—not for their personal beauty, for 
nature does not bestow such favours lavishly here, and 
like most mixed races, -they are not handsoine; not for 
their political or even patriotic sentiments—the political 
female I abhor, and the patriotic one is usually a fool and 
always a nuisance,—but their devoted attendance to the 
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sick and woundcd ; their steady continuance in good-doing 
amongst the most horrible sights and stenches, is beyond 
the praise of men. Man can never adequately thank 
thei, and God alone can sufficiently reward them, for this 
self-sacrifice. If Frenchmen had only been as self-sacri- 
ficing as the Messin women, France would not have pre- 
sented us with the deplorable spectacle she now does, 
The women did not quarrel amofgst themselves, nor were 
they jealous of each other. ‘he men did, and do; they 
were aud are, and poor France suffers, 

When we extricated ourselves from all this care for 
others, the position we ourselves were in came home to 
us. We were blockaded! we gasped at the thought. 
Blockaded ! it could never be. Ohno! MacMahon was 
coming to our relief, and the presumptuous’ Prussian 
would find in a few days that he lad entrapped himself. 
After all, there was something in what the Marshal said. 
He may have played a wise game in thus drawing the 
enemy round Metz, where all France could attack him, 
so we began to hope again ; nor was it without a chuckle 
. of satisfaction that we saw the Prussian so readily falling 
into the trap. 

“Do not let us forget 92. Let us remember how France 
gave answer to the insolence of the Duke of Brunswick. 
Let us recollect that for three weeks Paris sent out two 
thousand volunteers cach day, and recall the glorious day 
of Valmy,” said all Metz with onewoice. I did remember, 
recollect, and recall these things; but I did not forget 
what I saw in the print-shops in Paris, nor that Valmy 
led to the Republic. 

A week passed away, and no news came, “But no 
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And they laughed at the thought of how they had limed 
the twig. Nevertheless, they were a prudent, thrifty 
people, these Messins ; so on the 24th of August, whilst 
they. were waiting for MacMahon to come and. drive 
those foolish men outside away, they held:a meeting at 
the Hétel de Ville, to try and float. a limited liability 
company for Insurance against Bombardment. : They 
couldn’t quite agree whether the war risk was to be 
or 10 per cent., or how hazardous policies were to be 
arranged, and they finally dissolved the meeting because 
they twere not quite sure whether such an insurance 
would not compromise their claim upon the state, and, 
after, all, the state paid best, so the scheme fell to the 
ground. As if to answer some of the questions put that 
day, there was a mild artillery duel on the morrow, for 
‘the Prussians brought’ out some long-range guns, estab- 
lished a battery on the side of the hill at Jussy, and 
St. Quentin fired away until he dislodged them, and they 
were silenced, Our hopes still kept rising. We sent out 
.900 Prussian prisoners, and Prince Frederick Charles sent 
‘us word in that he had none to exchange for them, having. 
despatched all they had taken over the Rhine. Surely they 
would never have done this if they had not heard that 
‘MacMahon was advancing! Our hopes were rising higher, 
and at last they culminated. #2 
There was great movement in our camp. Down from 
the heights of Plappeville came the guards; round from 
Montigny came the cavalry, and through the mud and 
mire they tramped. Artillery ploughed huge furrows in 
the roads, and we came to the conclusion that Taove in 
nah snethive asiAakinde Geberic winek ha ok oe Ss 
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marched down again.” All that very wet day did those 
poor troops stand draining themselves as they best could 
_on the long clayey slopes of St. Julien, right in face of the . 
enemy. For more than thirteen hours ‘stood many of 
those regiments there without an order to move; some of 
the cavalry were fifteen hours in the saddle that day, and 
then had to return to broken-up quarters, to pitch tents 
as best they could in muddy lakes, and to find that all * 
those little impedimenta an army always loses at change 
.of camping ground, had been uselessly abandoned. Mean- 
while, the Marshal had been well taken care of; he had 
been housed in the old chateau of Grimont—the weather 
was too bad to move, so he stayed there, and went 
comfortably back to his quarters, which had not been” 
broken up. 
Of course it was not wet for the Prussians; their roads 
were not impassable from mud and water. That peculiar 
‘alliance which King William had entered into with Divine 
Providence must naturally prevent that being the case. 
Equally, of course, MacMahon, whom we all believed to be 
coming towards us, would not suffer from the like cause. 
What the real history of that needless misery was, we 
never knew. It was said that General Coffinitres insisted 
on our going out to seek MacMahon as MacMahon didn’t 
come to us, and that the great division, which afterwards 
widened itself so that all could see it, commenced at the 
general council of war, which preceded and led to this 
movement; this was the beginning of that “little -rift 
within the lute,” which led to so mach discord. If this” 
were sg-ig was strange that as MacMahon was supposed 
tobe —~ from Chalons on the west, we should make 
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better kept than many a greater one afterwards, and it 
was another of the many mysterics in this siege of Metz 
that never was unravelled. That divergence occurred 
from this moment is the only thing certain. The. council 
of war was presided over, of course, by the Marshal, a man 
who always kept his own counsel—the only thing he ever 
kept ; Leboouf and Canrobert were purposely left at Metz, 


to see that the counsel and the council should both be of 


imperial tendency. Frossard was left to see that these 
did this, and the chivalrous adhesion of poor old Chan- 
garnier to the Imperial cause was looked upon with 
suspicion by them all; they would take his advice so far 
as.it went with their wishes, and pooh-pooh it when it 
wavered from their line, and with an old man this was 
easily done. 

Poor old Changarnier! he was an old man; not only 
had his years aged him, but his ideas were old, very old 
in fashion of thought, for he was both honest and moral; 
and I might say almost the only representative of those 
old-fashioned and unpopular qualities at the council of 
war, He was the only man who sought nothing for him- 
self there, and consequently all suspected him. Born in 
1798, under the Reign of Terror, he never was a repub- 
lican, and first took service under Louis XVIIL, a simple 
guard in the service of his king. He cherished always the 
love, firstly of his country, and after that of tHe dynasty 
he drew his first sword for. For seventeen years a leader 
of note in Africa, the noble conqueror of the not less. 
noble Abd-el-Kader, he found himself afterwards the pro- 
tector of his countrymen from themselves, Struggling 
against that bribery which won over the army to the new~ 
born Imperial cause in 51; struggling against Canrobert 
and Louis Napoleon then, he declared that “for the 
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inauguration of an era of the Cesars he would never find 
4 battalion, a company, nor a squad,” so of course, wher 
that 2nd of December came which was now so soon td be 
avenged, he was first imprisoned. He, too, like his jailer, | 
became a dweller in the land of Ham, and after that he- 
was seht away into exile. Now his country needed him, 
ho forgot the Cesar, he forgave his injuries, and he placed 
himsélf alongside, though undér, the men who had ma- 
ligned, injured, ruined him. Noble-hearted old man! it 
was a waste of virtue; he cast his pearl before the unap- 
preciative, and so they rent him; yet his very presence 
- kept men together in those later times, when every honest 
man became disgusted with the selfishness which was 
rampant, and the dishonour which was coming; even now — 
his presence kept up our hopes, and, in spite of the useless . 
foolish “military promenade” of this wet day, they rose, 
The evening of the 26th was our highest pitch of hope 
we never passed that degree of esperance—and it | 
became a sort of fixed point to which ever afterwards we 
reverted asa standard. The town was wild with excite- 
ment. Special editions of all our little newspapers were 
published ; every café was crowded, and though we all 
“now had to turn out of these at nine o’clock, there was 
not an open space of ground which was not occupied by 
the excited populace till long after midnight. A Chasseur 
had arrff®d; he had ridden all the way from Verdun 
without drawing rein. “MacMahon,” he said, “ had 
reached that town on the afternoon of the 23th, where 
he had met and routed the Prussians with enormous 
slaughter, 140 breech-loading cannon had been captured, 
and 5 generals had been made prisoners. He ‘himself 
had ridden forward as an éclairepr, and not a Prussian 
. had he found.” - Alas! he wanted sundry “¢rocues,” and 
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had no money, so he seized the, proper moment, told, us 
what, we wished to hear, and under these circumstances 
we.of course believed him. He was taken to General 
Coffiniéres, the Commandant of the town, and after a 
rigid examination, was locked up for the night, kept in 
detention for three weeks, tried by a court-martial. and 
sentenced to hard labour for three months, and that was 
the end of that wretched Chasseur. We were all sold. 
T went to the post-office and inquired if there would be 
a chanice of sending a letterfon the morrow ; they assured 
me there would, that they had orders to get a mail ready 
to send off at seven in the morning, so if I wanted any 
letters to go, they must be in by six. They, too, were 
deceived.* 

Now, as we had had no communication with the outer 
world since the 17th, all the inner world set to at once 
and wrote, All night long did I, and many another such 
as I, sit up writing, and the scene at six o'clock next 
morning at the post-office was marvellous. The little 

‘ street in which it is was thronged—I don’t know how it 
is, but post-offices are so often in little streets—this over- 

' flowed with people, it was only by much muscular exer- - 
tion that my letters were deposited, and I congratulated © 
myself most heartily when they were safely in. I wonder 
what became of them. I have very strong suspicions 
that they were spelled over by the police when all my 
other papers were examincd. They never came to Eng- 
land after Metz was supposed to be free; but there are 

* It amounts to almost more than a coincidence, that Colonel Lewal, of 
the fatymajor, an officer. especially charged with the duty of receiving des- 
patches, most positively affirmed at the late court-martial that about this date 
the Morsh&l did receive information of the attempted approach of Marshal 


MacMahon, and that Marshal Bazaine as positively denied that such informa 
tion ever reached him. 
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many mysteries connected with the post-office ,at Metz 
which I have not yet been able to solve. We had let 
ourselves deceive ourselves too readily. When the cheat 
was discovered we were furious with everybody else, and 
after our fury came depression, and things began to look 
very serious. ’ . 3 
The Prussians now cut off our water supply from the’ 
Qorze—supply that the old’ Romans had brought to 
Metz, and which yet came part of the way along its old 
aqueduct. It was barbarous ; but then what could be ex 
pected but barbarisin from such people? Were not they 
barbarians in the days of the Romans ?—and once a bar- : 
barian always a barbarian, We began to take to iInvec- 
tive. It was a bad sign, and I didn’t like it,and thought 
it.looked still more serious, But General Coffinigres set: 
“those three engines we saw by the Pont des Roches to 
. work to pump up the Moselle into the old reservoire 
which supplied the town; he dammed up the Sielle’to 
flood the ditches and make a long lake of the valley down 
which the river runs, and, like King William, he took 
Divine Providence into partnership, and made the most’ 
“of the bad weather. Not that he made a nominal and 
- sleeping partner of the D. P.; nothing of the sort; he 
seized the advantages sent him, and was not given to cant, : 
so T put my faith in General Coffinitres ; and if General 
Coffinigres had put a little more faith in himself, T believe 
Metz would have held out for nfany another month. What 
a difference to the history of France it would have made 
had it done so! ‘ : 
The lad weather grew worse, and it reached its greatest 
“depth of badness in a fearful storm on the 27th. It was 
an awful night, that of the 27th of August—the light- 
_ning literally “ran along the ground,” and many horses 
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were Killed i in camp by it, and the Prustians, for the first 
time, fired seriously at us. They had established a battery 
at Augny, so they needs must go and try it; and they 
pounded away at where they thought the fort St. Privat _ 
was, in a manner perfectly disgusting to a “special cor- 
yegpondent ” who had been up writing all the night before. 
Ido not think a wetter or.a more miserable night was. 
ever-passed than that which I and those poor fellows who 
formed our avant-garde-at Montigny spent in front of the 
new battery at Augny that night. It was my first night 
in the trenches round Metz, and looking back through all 
the discomforts I have since passed through, I still shuddet 
at its memory. Knee-deep in water, nowhere to sit down, 
unable to keep even a pipe alight, the very memary of t€ 
is miserable, and I quite forgot the 28th in sleep. I 
don’t think anything happened on the 28th—at any rate, 
if it did, I am very glad I didn’t know it. There was a 
rattle of musketry in the fosse by the Porte Serpenoise' ak 
I came back—it was the death-rattle of the only spy we 
ever shot in Metz. 

There he was shot, a fate almost too noble for him, for 
he took pay from both sides, and probably served neither, 
though the French attribute their disaster at Reichshofen 
to the intelligence he gave the Prussians, perhaps unjustly, 
as every disaster is attributed to the same cause, and 
foreigners have a very difficult part to play at such a time 
to, avoid being considered as encmies, however good and | 
amicable their intentions. Doubtless there were an innu-. 

“ merable number of «pies then in Metz; moreover, in the 
“Prussian army there are many who have worked long in the 
numerous factories and foundries, which in times of peace 
made this a busy and thriving district; they know well 
tha nmochhadrhand snd tawn: ana cthere. etl #acdent 
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here, provide them with recent intelligence. Again, with: 
a wisdom worthy of Bismarck, the Prussian army has 
‘organised ‘an “ intelligence department,” with different: 
grades, promotions, and good pay. By this means the 
‘sting of reproach is taken away from the word “spy? 
and it is possible to conceive a man full of patriotic en- 
“thusiasm and a taste for adventure entering such sérviga 
without necessarily being the reprobate a spy usually-i is, 
Nicholas Schull seems to have had somewhat of the better. 
qualities of a man in him, and to have been one of intelli- 
gence and fortitude. A Hungarian by birth, a scion of, 
the noble house of Degelmann, educated in Vienna, a 
naturalised American, and long dwelling in Mexico as a 
partisan of the late Emperor Maximilian, from whom’ he 
. received the decoration of the order of Guadaloupe, he,¥ Was 
a man who had seen much of the world and of ‘its way: 
Rather tall, and looking taller from the fact thai ‘his 
figure was upright and spare, Schull seemed more like 
& native of the country of his adoption than that of his 
birth—an illusion strengthened by his wearing his reddish- 
brown beard without the moustache, and at the first glimpse 
_he might readily be taken for an American. He was cap- 
"tured on the night of the 10th of August on the railway 
from whence he was surveying those new earth-works 
- which we raised in every direction to strengthen the already* 
strong fortress of Metz. It seems that about the 19th of 
July last he was preseuted to General Ducrot at Strasburg, 
announcing himself as the sworn enemy of Prussia and as . 
equally the sworn friend of France. Without much hesi- 
'- tation or inquiry his services seem to have beeri aceépted, 
for on the 11th he left Strasburg and returned again on! 
the 26th with a certain amount of information, sufficient, 
‘indeed, to induce the General to give him 800 francs in 
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German cash with which to enterthe Prussian camp and 
carry out his object. From that time until his arrest the 
French military authorities saw nothing of him, -That he 
did visit the Prussian camp is certain, for on ‘his arreat 
there was found on him a laisser-passer from Soleski,’ the 
quartermaster-gencral of the Prussian army at Mayence, 
and dated the 6th of August, requiring all military autho- 
rities to let him go where and when he would. With his 
appointment from General Ducrot and this from General 
Soleski, he had the entire run of both armies, the which 
thing I heartily longed for then, for the weariness of Metz 
was hard’ to bear. Schull seems to have moved about 
agtively, and the French say that he conveyed intelligence 
as to the disposition and numbers of their forces at ‘Wis-'- 
semburg and Reichshofen, and, having finished, his business 
there, came on to Metz to perform the same function ; but, 
no real evidence of this was produced at the trial, ‘The 
most incriminating thing against him was the medal 
carried by all the Prussian spies to be produced as a 
voucher of their being enrolled in the Intelligence Depart- * 
ment, This and 1,000 francs in gold were quite enough 


. Without the laisser-passer, which, strange to say, ‘was 


written not in German but in French, and the Council of 
War, after a few minutes’ deliberation, condemned him to 
death. Schull heard his sentence without betraying any 
emotion, and demanded his pourvoir en révision, with 
calm tone, 'as though it were an ordinary request. This 


‘Appeal, the right of all condemned to death in France, was 
‘immediately accorded ; but was of no avail. His sentence 


was approved of by the council of revision, and at five 
o'clock that Sunday morning, in a drizzling rain, his prison 
door opened for the last time for him. Half a mile’s walk 
through the town took him to the fosse of the citadel. A 
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few minutes’ waiting there whilst his sentence was read 
over to him, that sharp, rapid rattle followed, and, with 
‘four holes through his breast, he fell, and so ended 
the firat convicted of the numerous’ spies here in Metz, 
He ended his life. stoically ; he simply requested. that he 
might be buried decently, and that a couple of prayer- 
‘books might be sent to his children, both of which requests 
were accorded him, and a simple stone in the Chambitre 
Cemetery marks his grave, 

- After this our troops were occupied in re-camping 
themselves, and in pushing out small bodies of sharp- 
shooters here and there, feeling whereabouts the enemy 
really. was, for we never saw him. Following the tradi- 
‘tions of their ancestors who ages ago surged down from _ 
those hyperborean regions they had the misfortung to be 
born in, they sought: “shelter and security in the, woods, 
where, we were told, they burrowed holes and fiyed i in 
troglodytic fashion, Were they not barbarians? - Could 
any civilised Frenchman doubt it? Rumours, too, came 
in of awful cruelties committed, of houses plundered, of 





atrocities that each army always attributes to the other 
cropped up in regulation order, and all the tales of 
‘individual prowess I had heard from my youth upwards 
. were localised and re-named. Even the never-dying . 
Trishman, who solcly and alone surrounded his three, four, 
or five prisoners, found a reflex in a Chasseur. Ah, these 
‘Chasseurs! Op foot, this one surrounded six—I think it 
*was six—Uhlans, bringing them and their horses into 
Metz; but I never could find ouf which regiment of 
‘Chasseurs that brave descendant of the Irishman belonged 
‘+0, 80 this is not evidence, it is only hearsay. One. anec- 
-dote came in. and T helieve it to hetrme) Tt demonstrates 
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thd fierce Character of that Prussian cavalry so forcibly, 
and as I never heard it attributed yet to any other army,. 
I think it may stand the test of investigation. Whilst. 
the Prussian troops were gradually investing us, these. 
_Tuthless rough-riders rode into évery village when’ least 
expected. In oné of these a poor old woman was-washing: 
what little store of linen was yet left her. She was very 
old, and her grey hair sprouted in silver tufts from her 
golden skin. The young women all had fled, and I fear: 
as young women will, had taken most of the linen with: 
them. At any rate, she alone was left, and was thus. 
engaged, when up rode some half-a-score of huge dragoons, 
They halt in front of her; they speak their barbarous. 
‘tongue. The foremost man dismounts and draws. his. 
sword, Poor old woman, she falls upon her knees and' 
raises up her wrinkled hands and shrill treble voice for: 
mercy.’ It is in vain. Not all those cries, not those silver- 
hairs, nor even yet that golden skin, can keep that ruth-: 
less man away. Neither age nor ugliness protects her. 
Raising |his sword with one hand, he stretches out the: 
- other towards her, and grasps—her soap; this he cuts in 
two, pockets the one-half, places the other on the well-. 
wall, and growling out something like “Pfrdn, m’d’m” 
from his hairy lips, retires. Poor woman! the shack was. 
too much for her; she lost her temper, and swore at-those: 
retreating Teutons for being—thieves. 

These little things then had great uses. We had nq 
letters. Our newspapers had no news, and so long as we- 
had something to laugh at, it kept us from quarrelling- 
and from politics ; sé, with such small things as these, we 
kept ourselves amused, and diverted our thoughts occa-- 
sionally from all that misery and suffering we each had 
every day some contact with. Poor wounded soldiers |. 
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all this wet weather slaughtered them’ by hundreds, In’ 
the tented ambulance of the Ile de Saulcy the water came 
down from heaven and up from the Moselle, The tents 
, were flooded, and more than one poor amputated, man was 
drowned on his sodden sttaw bed before help could reach 
him. The “ Polygon,” built on the Ile Chambiére, leaked 
horribly, and day and night the monotonous drip-drip-drip. 
of the water on the soaked Dejls and wounded men was. 
maddening to us who watched, and murdering to those we 
watched by. This was indeed Glory, and on the 31st of 
‘August we went in search of more of it. The weather 
had cleared up; the hot sun quickly dried up the lime- 
stane. roads; and in the grey of the early torning we 
troops began to move. 
. Over the temporary bridges to the Ile Chambidre they 
came, and passed on, rejoining behind the Fort Bellecroix 
the varioug corps which had come from the other, camps... 
Here our first misgiving awaited us, We were in hopes 
it was going to be an attempt to make a real troude-—a 
serious intention to cut a way through the wall of Prus-" 
sians which day by day kept growing thicker around us. 
But here was the baggage, which was evidently not going.. 
The tents were not packed, and the army was not in the 
order for a long march. Still we had faith. Unfor- 
tunately our eyes were opened afterwards ; and when we 
reflected by the light of that knowledge which succeeded 
faith, we became convinced that even then it was not the 
Marshall’s intention to leave Metz, In describing this 
battle, however, I shall endeavour to represent it only by 
the light I then saw it by, and regard it in a military 
point of view solely. How far its blunders were those oft 
intention I cannot say; but if they were blunders of 
intention they. were crimes, and should be punished as 
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auch; and if they were blunders of ignorance they are 
almost equally criminal, — é 

Ignorance to the common soldier may be bliss, to the 
officer it is a misfortune, but in a Commander-in-Chief it 
is a crime, 

Before describing the attack on the ‘Prussian lines it 
may be just as well to take a short bird's-eye view of the 
position as seen from Metz, and a glance at the map-will 
greatly assist us at this point. Looking out towards the 
sun, which is just tising, we see close to us the high hill 
of St, Julien, up the western side of which winds the little 
village of that name, and whose summit is capped by. the 
long horizontal lines of its as yet unfinished fort, From 
this point runs out the long straight crest of a continued . 
hill, descending somewhat at first, and then gradually ~ 
rising again until it reaches the culminating point crowned. 
by the lofty steeple of a church, That steeple marks Ste, 
Barhe—a little village which henecforth has a name in 
history under the very appropriate invocation of the: 
patroness of artillery and fire-arms, Having an elevation 
of some 90 feet above even the fort-crowned hill of St. 
Julien, and rising some 400 feet above the flat plain of 
the Moselle, the importance of the situation is evident ab 
once. Marvellous indeed would it be in any other army 
than that of France that such a hill should have béen left 
unguarded; but the enemy was quietly allowed to take 
possession of it, and thenceforth it was one of the watch- 
dogs of Metz. On the sloping ground which gently falls 
to the south of this long-crested hill are the villages of 
Servigny, Nouilly, 4nd Mcy, whilst placed on the little 

‘stream which cuts its quiet way at the bottom of the 
valley are the villages of Valliers and Vautoux, and on. 
the opposite side of the stream, on a very gently ascend- 
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ing slope, are those of Noisseville ‘and Montoy. On the 
northern slope, which runs down to the Moselle rapidly, 
indeed almost declivitously, at St. Julien, but flattening 
as the valley widens, are the villages of Vremy, Failly, 
Charly, and Chieulles, almost all of which played their 
part in this two days’ tragedy. 

‘Roughly speaking, the area of the battle-field was that 
of ‘a scalene triangle, whose apex was at St. Julien, and 
whose base extended from Charly to Montoy ; its longest 
side being about six miles in length, while its base’ would 
be about five miles, hat was the area of tlie main 
portion of the fight, Detached skirmishing would of 
course extend its dimensions very considerably, but the 
chief interest lies within thesé bounds. The importance 
of the position of Ste. Barbe was immediately recognised 

‘by the Prussians, and the place, strong by nature, was © 
strengthened by-art.. Epaulements were thrown up along 
the hill sides. Redoubts were erected, wherever any 

_ jutting spur of higher ground projected into either of the 
two valleys which it dominated, and whoever held Ste. 
Barbe held possession of the road to Sarrelouis on the one 

- side, and the-lower hills, which yet were high enough to 
guard the valley of the Moselle, on the other. It is 
-necessary to be somewhat discursive, perhaps, on this 
point at first, jn order to render more intelligible the 
description of a battle cut by the formation of the ground 
into two distinct parts, and extending over two days. 

Although it was early morning when the march began, 
it was nearly four o’clock in the afternoon before the first 
shot was fired. On the left was the corps of Marshal 
Canrobert, in the centre was that of Lebeeuf, and on the 
right that of Frossard. There appears to have been some 
want of preconcerted plan amongst them—something 
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which could not be settled without, a long and. serious 
delay : for our forces rested nearly twelve hours on the 
slope of St. Julien without doing anything—resting, too, 
right in full view of the enemy, who had ample time to” 
bring up his ‘reinforcements to the point so deliberately 
threatened. Marshal Bazaine stopped comfortably at. his. 
ease in the Chateau Grimont, reinforcing himself, and, 
surrounded by his faithful Imperial Guard, who took no 
part in the proceedings, At last the army moves., On -g6” 
the dragoons, with their glistening helmets. Glad of a 
move they must be, too; some six or eight hours have 
they been grilling their brains in the Dutch oven. which 
covers their cranium, General De -Clérambault leads’ 
them off the first, that they may guard our extreme right 
‘against any surprise. The Moselle does this duty for ua. 
“on the left, and is thoroughly to be relied upon. There ' 
- are few short words yet to be spoken to the Marshals, _. 
‘ Canrobert, the echo of Bazaine, gives his last orders as 
the clock strikes four, and all are on the march. - Straight 
“out from the Fort St. Julien, towards the ‘village of 
Chieulles, runs the road for Buzonville. That is the line, 
of Marshal Canrobert and the 6th corps; he has to guard 
it and all the land lying between it and the river, and so 
. Much of the rising ground up to the crest of the long 
ridged hill as he can manage, Along the crest goes 
*. Marshal Lebouf, this day taking the place before occu-° 
pied by Bazaine, and leading on that third corps d’armée 
- which the Commander-in-chief led when the war began. 
« He has to march along the crest of the hill straight on to 
Ste. Barbe if he can, co-operating with Canrobert on his 
left, and touching with his right the ‘second corps ' of * , 
Frossard. Between. Marshals Canrobert and Leboouf: 
marches the ‘division of General Ladmirault, whilst the 
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aged General Changarnier occupies a corresponding posi- 
tion between Marshal Lebouf and Frossard, though with 
out any definite command. Thus they diverge, and ‘the 
worst of it is they do diverge; for even thus early. there 
was a good deal of divergence visible, not only on the 
field, but also in the council. Canrobert pushes forward 
avith the intention of reaching’ Malroy, and cutting the: 
_énemy’s communication by the river. Our artillery creeps 
‘out in front of St. Julien, A battery of mitrailleuses 
places itself by that much-fought-for but now abandoned 
wood of Mey, and a lively cannonade begins. “Vany and. 
Chieulles are attacked by the 10th and 4th Regiments of 
the Line, with the desire to turn the enemy back upon . 
himself and drive him into the river. Ladmirault’s corps 
“marches right up to the village of Servigny, where for . 
‘some unknown reason it waits for two hours under a 
heavy shower of shells. At last the charge is sounded. 
‘At the village they go. There is what is very rare now-a- 
days; there is hand“to-hand work, and bayonet crosses . 
bayonet at every corner. Each house is a fortress, but it 
~ynust be carried! “Our long 24-guns of St. Julien silence 
2 Prussian battery at Gras which troubles us, and Servigny - 
is‘once more French. Two hours it took to take it, and 
“two hours under such circumstances is very long. During 
this long struggle here the villages of Chieulles and Vany 
‘are carried, and Canrobert’s corps almost touches the ’ 
walls of -Failly. The 12th. Line-are pushed forward in 
open order on Charly, and its sharp-shooters creep under’ 
‘cover of the rolling broken ground up to within three - 
hundred yards of a Prussian battery there. For two’ 
“hours and a half do they pepper at it until at last it is; 
* compelled to retire behind the wood, which backs up the 
ittle village. - : 
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If Canrobert would only now make a dash at Malroy it. 
eould be carried from the right, as this battery covers the 
road, but the opportunity is not seized, and it never 
occurs again. Meanwhile, the extreme right of our forces 


‘has pushed its cavalry on to Coincy, arresting the progress. 


of the Prussians, who, called by the heavy firing, came 
up from Remilly and Courcelles at the gallop. ‘The, 
dragoons dismount and -hold the village, the Prussians 
file off. 

Montauban pushes up the Ist division of the 8rd corps 
to Montoy, and forces his way right up to Flanville, 
where, touching the line of attack assigned to Frossard, 
he finds himself hardly strong enough for the work, and 
sends tothe commander of the 2nd corps for assistance. - 
None comes ; Frossard wants to be well taken care of, ad 
for an hour and a half Montauban holds, wasupported, 
this post, till at last, poor fellow, he falls. . At length up. 
comes General Magnin with his division (2nd corps), * 
and taking charge of his own and that of Montauban, 
launches forth the 62nd and 18th battalions of the 
Chasseurs-A-pied, and the 51st of the line. At the village. .. 
they go, the 62nd leading, with drums and trumpets pley- 
ing. On come the 51st; “a la baionnette” they shout, 
and plunge into the village, whilst the 18th deploys to the 
right, and covers the road to Retonfay, along which the 
Prussians retreat, with a line of fire and dead men, : It 
was a brilliant bit of wark, but it cost dear, and the 62nd. 
left. 13 officers and 400 men on that little bit of read 
which leads on to Flanville. In the centre Nouilly-has. 
been carried by the 95th and the 32nd of the line, under 


. Leboeuf, at least by what is left of these two regiments ; 


they have both suffered heavily in n this war, and the 32nd 
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since it came to Metz. Nouilly carried, they. push im- 
petuously forward, and serve Noisseville the same, and 
ag the last sun in August sets the whole line is-ours, 
’ Oharly, Failly, Servigny, Noisseville, Flanville, Coincy, are 
all carried. But alas! night comes on, and those ten hours 
which we wasted this morning are sadly wanted now. 
. Advanee in the dark without more strength, we cannot, 
We do not know where nor how strong the enemy is; but 
he knows our position only too well, and keeps up an 
almost continual fire upon us. But, worst of all, Canrobert 
has not pushed on far cnough, and the bridges of Malroy 
are yet in the hands of the Prussians, who keep pouring 
fresh troops into the threatened position. These in their 
turn come down upon us, and between ten and eleven at - 
night we have an attack in considerable force on the 
villages of Noisseville and Servigny. The Prussians. do 
not venture in, and we do not venture out; so the firing 
serves more to check an advance of either foe than any 
“other purpose. This was the position of things when late 
at night we returned to Metz, hopeful that during that 
night we should bring up fresh forces, and that to-morrow 
‘would be a grand day in history. Accordingly, at five in 
the morning I was again on the battle-field, this time 
wending my way to the right wing, which to my great 
surprise I found unstrengthencd. Not a single fresh 
soldier had been brought up in the night. I hasten to 
the head-quarters of Marshal Lebeuf. Théy are in a 
little roadside inn, deeply buried in the small ravine of 
Lauvallier, formed by the same small stream which has 
ploughed out the -willow-fringed valley of Colomby. In 
front‘of the little inn, on a bench against the wall, sat the 
Marshal, and sleeping by his side was the too old General 
Changarnier. Poor old-man! he is tired with yesterday's 
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hard work and this night’s ill rest. He then’ tried to ~ 
“renew his youth, and piped out at times with but the 
faint echo of that voice which was so loudly heard in 
Africa, “ Allons, mes enfants! allons!” Poor old man! 
if he is of any use it is in the Council-room rather than 
the field, and I was heartily sorry to see him here. Now. 
I find it is only too true that we have no reinforcements, 
Nothing has been done to strengthen our weak points, 
and the enemy has had all the night to make preparations 
for to-day’s hard work. Of course he has taken advantage 
of it. All night long by those bridges Canrobert should 
have taken, has he been pouring in fresh troops from 
his Right. All night long, from Ars la Quenexy, and 
Courcelles, from Remilly and Corney, by that road 
Frossard ought to have cut, has he been bringing up 
fresh men. And we, with all the Imperial Guard behind 
us, with lots of fresh troops in Metz, have not moved a 
man, not brought forward a single gun. 

And this is supposed to be war! A war supposed to 
be led by Gencrals and Marshals of France, the nation 
which prides itself on being essentially a military one. 
It was incredible, but, therefore, it was true. 

The day’s work had began already. As yet we on the 
right are rather tranquil, but the centre is engaged in 
warm work; so I clamber up tho hill and sake for 
Noisseville. It is a vortex of fire. I fear I shall not be 
believed when I state that the whistling sound of’ the 
shells in the air was as continuous and as loud as the 
sound produced by.a locomotive blowing off steam in a 
railway station. It was the only comparison I could 
make at the time, nor have I since been able to find a 
more truthful one; and for about twenty minutes ‘this 
noise never stopped. Up the hill now comes a battery 
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of mitrailleuses. I am sorry to see it, for it means that 
we cannot hold out much longer, and are preparing to 
make it rather hot for the Prussians as they enter. They 
are ranged in position. The village is on fire in several 
places. Many poor wounded fellows make their way to 
the -rear, and tell us they are outnumbered. Meanwhile . 
‘not a fresh soldier is brought up. The Commander-in- 
Chief and the Reserve are all-at St. Julien at their first 
breakfast, and these poor fellows, who fought all yesterday’ 
afternoon, almost all through the night, now have to bear 
the brunt again. They can stand it no longer, and, borne 
back by numbers, they retire. Now begins the horrible 
grind of the mitrailleuses. Never before have I been so © 
, close to them, for IT am in the midst of them here, No 
combination of letters can describe the sound their five 
and-twenty mouths give uttcrance to. Gr-r-r-rutt is the 
nearest symbol, but the sound itself is too horrible to be - 
-expressed. It heaves the diaphragm of the stomach, 
almost breaks that of the cars, and nearly produces 
results akin to sea sickness. Gr-r-r-rutt it goes as the 
Prussians rush ‘forward, and the column wavers and 
spreads, leaving a large black patch on the ground. 
Gr-r-r-rutt, gr-r-r-rutt from each, and the first advance is 
checked for ever. But it is our turn now to suffer, and 
shell after shell comes right amongst us,. making our 
.position much too hot to hold. Some of our horses are 
knocked over, but as yet none of our men are hit. But 
the shells fall too thickly to be endured, and we can 
hardly see for the dust and the shower of stones they 
throw up; so we must move off, and once more Noisse- 
ville is Prussian. We race up the Sarrelouis road, hoping 
we may make a stand there. Marshal Lebceuf is on 
horseback now, and rides up to us, Wherever there was 
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anything going on, he was well up to the front; he may 
_ be vain, jealous, immoral, all this, but he is heave a8 a 

lion, if indeed that beast be any braver than the one 
whose name the Marshal bears. He branches off to the 
‘right, while some of his staff and I ride on. Hardly’are ' 
we parted when a shell comes plunging into the middle 
of us. It ploughs up a huge piece of the macadamised 
rgad, and when the dust allows us to see we find on the 
_ ground poor Captain Vaudrimey of the Staff, whose words 
were scarcely out of my ears. Poor fellow! I dismount 
my trembling horse to help him; it is of nouse. There 
is by his side a piece of iron sharp as a knife and jagged 
asa saw, and it has cut deep into his lungs. Poor young 
fellow! he was just entering life by its brightest portal, 
and was on the point of being married. ~ Now he is dead. 
Before we could get him to the roadside he died, and 
there we left him. Talf a dozen of the cavalry who 
are With us are hit too, and as they live we must look 
after them. So we help them all we can, and send them 
down the hill to the little inn beside which is aa am- ~ 
bulance, and they take the dead body of their Captain 
with them, I said there was an ambulance there ; there 
were two. The army surgeons had established theirs in 
the inn itsclf, but in a farmyard over the way were a 
. few of the International Society of Geneva with their 
white caps and brassards, and with all their wonderful 
appliances for transport, I am glad to mention this. cite 
cumstance, as it is the only time I ever saw one of 
their ambulances where it might be useful, and almost 
the only time I ever saw any of its officers near a field - 
of battle. It is true they did little, but then they were 
there. ‘ cs 

Finding the Prussian fire a little too warm, and seeing 
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that we were being pushed back in the centre, I went to 
the extreme right, hoping that by closing in’ upon the 
enemy there our division might even yet outflank them 
avid change the fortune of the day by creating a diversion 
in their rear. Round, then, by the valley I go to Montoy, 
past the old battle-ground of Colomby, where many. a 
mound and many a cross—some yet wreathed with gar- 
lands of faded leaves and flowérs—mark out the resting- 
places of some German officers, and tell how heavy must 
their loss have been on that sad Sunday I last: saw them 
there. As for the men, they are buried and forgotten. , 
No wife nor child can ever hang a garland over their 
grave. They died fighting, “With God for King and 
Fatherland,” their helmets say; but, at any rate, they - 
are dead, and are supposed to be covered with glory. 
What widow, what orphan could wish more? It will 
not do to think about such things just now: so we turn 
up the hill again and find the road which mounts jt 
lined with dark-clothéd Chasseurs-A-pied, men.so like.the 
Prussians in their uniform that we start at first, thinking 
that we have fallen into an ambuscade. This is a harm- 
less: mistake, but already have they fallen by French 
bullets from the similarity their uniform bears when seen 
at a Uistance to that of the foe. Crouching down on the 
ground, they lie ready to spring up in a moment, if needs 
be. They dou’t wait long, for the order comes to deploy 
in skirmishing order and advatce. Hurrah! we are 
going forward; .we shall win yet. Up comes, at a 
swinging pace the 25th, and we rush tegether for the big 
villa with the large grounds there. Hurrah! we are first; 
“' its wall shelters us, and the game begins. Rattle all 
along the line goes the muskctry; pop, pop, from the 
vineyards on our left goes the sharp-shooters’ quiet fire. 
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Phere is a Prussian battery right in front.of us, but we 


_ drive the men away from the guns.- We are rushing 


forward, when all at once sounds the retreat. 
Good Heaven!’ What has happened! We had almost 
snatched, the victory. One’s heart almost stops suddenly 


. still, The troops obey the sound, and sulkily retire. As 


we turn to come back we see an isolated patch of French 
soldiers out on the hill-in‘front.of us. Who they are, or 
what they do there, no one knows. It turns out to be 
a portion of the 2nd corps, which, touching on the right 


of the 8rd, had been forgotten both by the Marshal and 


the General. Once indeed it was remembered, and two 
counter-orders reached it at the same moment, and they 
did not know which to obey, so they sent back for written* 
instructions which never came. They remained in front 


of Flanville, having the honour of being the last men - 


to retire from this useless slaughter, only reaching our , 
lines fully an hour after every other man was within, 
them. The Prussians advance, they re-establish them- 
selves at their guns, and shell us horribly. All around 
us the shells drop, and I am suddenly awakened to te _ 
fact that I am between the two fires, and in comfortable” 
killing distance from both of them. Action. follows re- 
flection rapidly, and I execute a strategic movement to 
the rear, worthy of a French General. But the shells 
fall awfully near, and once I really believed I was ‘hit ; 


“in fact I was: a picce’ of shell whizzed over my right 
, Shoulder, just scratching my ear. The whole side of my. 


head seemed numbed by the feeling, and the face. con- 
tused, and it was only by manual experiment: that I 
knew I still carried two ears on-my head. Thank God, 
Icame safely out of the range of the Prussians, and, got 


under cover of the rising grourid. It was now a retreat 
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all along our line. Slowly we returned down the hill, 
and very sadly too. We established. battery after battery : 
but as we had given up the heights to the Prussians, 
their fire was longer than ours. No sooner were we 
‘in position than their shells came plunging into us, and 
we had to draw back, again. It was thus, little by little 
that we returned towards Metz, and by middle-day we: 
chad lost all we took the night before. There, as’ we 
climbed the hill again, we came in sight of all those 
reserves massed on St. Julien. There, too, we saw the 
grim old grey-towered chateau from which the Marshal 
viewed the fight, and where he had his breakfast. 
“Beaten again from want of a General,” exclaims 
each one; and a good many fists were shaken towards ~ 
Grimont. ; 
Fighting over, we steal a hurried crust of bread and 
- a glass of wine at an ambulance, and then go in.seargh | 
of what wounded we can find. But, inasmuch as the 
Prussians occupy the field of battle after, I regret to say, 
the usual fashion, we are rather dubious about advancing, 
as we don’t wear brassards now, The Geneva men have 
cured us of that, and we have no desire to be mistaken ‘ 
for them. Whilst we are hesitating, up rides an orderly’ 
from Marshal Lebeuf. “The Marshal wants ‘to speak 
with us.” We follow: it is to ask us to try and recover 
the body of the poor Captain who was killed by our side 
this morning. That is authority enough for us, so down 
intorthe valley we go again, with some trepidation, it is 
true, for the enemy might take us for francs-tireurs, and 
then we should have no chance. But’down we go until 
we'see a priest. Him we seize upon: he is a passport 
for us, and, moreover, he tells us the sad news that there 
are a lot of wounded down, by the stream there. Wé | 
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follow him, and find it is too true; dead, dying, and 
wounded. The deadly shells have made’ sad havoc here. 
Where there should he five men there is a heap of frag- 


tnents. We knew there ought to be five by the heads - 


which lay scattered about, but only by this. Here lie 
poor fellows half torn in two, to whom the brave, patient 
*- priest has already offered the ouly consolation they’ could 
receive in this world. Otlrers lie there less dangerously 
wounded : these we transport at once, and send back for 
more help. Meanwhile we look around to find out where 
we are. ‘There in front of us is the large villa we held 
this morning, and these poor fellows must have been 


- murdered by our retreat. A black and white flag hangs. 


out at one corner of the villa now, and a white one with 
a red cross at the other. It is a Prussian ambulance, 
and we seck there for help, if it can be afforded, Here 
we find some fifty of our wounded, with some hundreds 


of theirs, and making ‘arrangement for the transport of ° 


our poor fellows to our own ambulances, we take our first 
convoy up the hill again, forgetting all about our poor 
dead Captain’s body at the time. Ultimately it was 


recovered, and he lies buried where his friends cai find’ 7 
his resting-place. We ourselves had one poor fellow die 


as we bore him away; and, as I waited at our outpost 
for the rest of our wounded, I saw him buried as the sun 
set. Poor fellow, I found in his pockets two letters—the 
one to his mother, the other, I suppose, to his sweetheart. 
To post them was impossible ; so, seeking the gendarme 
attached to his corps, I gave them up to him., 

Thus sadly ended our last hopeful day at Metz. Never 


again had.we any confidence in the military qualities of 
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the enemy. We saw an army sent out with divided 
councils, We saw the movement arrested when: a night’s 
march could have carried the position. We saw a-force, 
weakened by a fair day’s work and a long night's watch, 
left unsuccoured. We saw ourevictory snatched from us 
when, in spite of these disadvantages, we had almost 
grasped it; and the shock was too rude. Confidence 
refused “to grow again, and when we found political 
trickery added to military incapacity, we ceased to con- 
sider our Commander-in-Chief either wise or honest. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE FALL OF THE EMPIRE. 


September, 

“WHAT says the Marshal?” That was the inquiry 
next day. Not one single word. Not a single word did 
‘he ‘vouchsafe in exchange for all this useless blood and 
bravery. There is nothing a soldier looks for with such 
keenness as the “Order of the Day” after a battle, and 
this silonce of the Marshal depressed the army and the 
population of the town. We excused the silence at first. 
General Decaen died on the 2nd of September, from the 
effects of the wound he had received at Borny on the 14th 
of Auguste Poor fellow! he was buried on the 38rd-of 
September, and all the Marshals and Generals in the 
army attended his funeral; and Bazaine might refrain 
from issuing a general order on that account, perhaps. ~ 
Having assisted at the taking of Algiers, and at the cap- 
ture of the Malakoff, Decaen was here killed by his horse 
falling on his wounded knee. The wound: itself was 
slight, but want of carly attention and this fall ‘combined, 
edused severe inflammation, and the died. He was a 
valued officer, and much esteemed by his men. It is 
said that the Prussians meant making an attack on’ 
our position that day, but hearing that all the Generals 
would be thus engaged, they refrained, some say from 
courtesy, but others say they knew that if our soldiers 
were left to themselves victory would be more likely to’ 
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visit us, and that the staunchest. ally of Prussia was the 
incapacity of the Generals of France. The funeral over, 
we again looked out for the Marshal’s order. But nothing 
ever came ; and the soldiers grew sulky and the citizens 
became sad. We did not joke any more at the. position, 
the Prussians had placed themselves of us in now ; ‘it was 
beginning to look serious, even to Frenchmen. 

Day by day we wondered why MacMahon néver came.. 
Even the most sanguine did noté (gre venture to express 
the opinion that no news was “good news now. The fine 
weather paid us but a very short visit ; and dull, dreary 
days of waiting and of wet were weary to get through. 
The army was settling down in despair, and symptoms of 
insubordination began to show themsclves. Officers lost 
confidence im their chiefs. Men openly said that they 
were slaughtered by the incapacity of their officers. The 
people in the town said that the army did’ them na ser- 
vice; and the army said the people in the town plundered 
them. Everybody found fault with everybody else, - Very 
thankful, indeed, was I that I had now balloons to build ; 
it gave me something to do. What T did I have thrown 

“together in another chapter; so there is no necessity to 
revert. more particularly to it here. This employment 
_ had another advantage also: it obtained for me a regular 
laisser-pusser, by which I was enabled to go where and | 
when J liked, and which formed the basis of many a 
pleasant acquaintance with officers in camp; in fact, I 
became: personage in Metz for a litéle while, and was, 
after that exhaltation, freed from the, perpetual irritation 
‘ef arrest. “Any gendarme who chose could stop any one 
he did,not quite like the look of, and it was by no means, 
flattering to me to find how little my looks pleased them. 
_ Moreover, to be accosted in .a café, and made to pro- 
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“duee. your passport, was by no means pleasant. It 
attracted rather too much attention to be agreeable to 
® retiring disposition; and, as my English passport was 
always a puzzle, the crowd of commentators on it was 
frequently more numerous than necessary, go that I 

. hailed my laisser-passer with delight, as freeing me from 
the attentions of these white-braided men. ‘ 

During the first few deys of September nothing: of 
importance occurred. The Prussians threw up fresh - 
batteries in various directions, and our forts would fire 
at and try to dislodge them, sometimes with success, but 
after a'while the enemy learned the:range of our guns,: 
and established themselves just outside it. Things were , 

. going on in this sleepy fashion when I was startled on 
the morning of the 7th by a small note brought to- , 
my bedroom-door, “ MacMahon has been defeated at 
Sedan ; the Emperor has been taken prisoner ; the army 
“surrendered at discretion,” ihat was all it said. “In'a 
quarter of an hour I was at the “Division ;” nothing 
was known there ; in half an hour I was at the Quartier- 
Général, and there no news existed. It was thought im- 
possible, in fact it was known not to be true, and I was 
deemed a “blagueur.” To give my authority for my , 

" Dews was not possible without placing that authority in 
an awkward position, but I still held my opinion, yet at 
the same time my peace. On the ‘night of the 9th;in 
the midst of an almost teopical storm of rain, all at once 
burst out a most furious cannonade all round us, In spite 
of the wet the population turned out. Every piece the 
Prussians had mounted fired at us. Our forts replied ; 
the heavens seeméd to hail fire as the shells burst on the 


hill-sides, Some fell on the Ile Symphorien sent from 
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Plappeville from the enemy’s works at Rozericulles. At 
Montigny, some few did a little damage, but twelve or 
fourteen killed and wounded were all the results we knew 
of from an hour and -half of the heaviest firing we ever 
had against Metz. It is MacMahon who approaches, said 
half the town. Let us make a sortie, they said, and they. 
rushed to. the gates in order to “interview” the Marshal 
on the subject, but the gateswere closed, and without 
the watchword none could pass. The other half of the 


town had received some faint echo of the truth, and knew. 


that MacMahon came not; for on the Sth came in 600 
prisoners, in exchange for those we had sent out before, 
and some of these knew that MacMahon had met with a 
check on his road from Chilons to Metz. Nevertheless as 
they. had believed the good news brought by the chasseur 
before, and found it false, they now disbelieved the bad 
'. news, or only believed it partially. 


Next morning explanations of this heavy firing’ were’ 


_ sought, but none could be found: the very absence of an 
explanation was suspicious. The only probable one of the 


. many alleged causes for all the expenditure of powder _ 


was, that an enormous body of French prisoners from 

Sedan was passing Metz, and that this was té impress 

them with an idea how vigorously we were being bom- 

barded ; but the Prussians were not much given to waste 

their ammunition for nothing, and we never had a defi- 

nite solution of the mystery accorded us, The 11th 

brought us more news; it brought us a German news- 

paper, the Kreutz, and there we read the news of those 

_ disastrous days of Sedan, the fall of the Empire, and the 
establishment’ of a new form of government. This was 

‘sectned: as a lie, a base fabrication, The journal itself 
was a Bismarckian organ’; indeed it was not the journal 
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‘ itself but a special cépy made on purpose to send into 
Metz, No one would take a calm view of the situation, 
few believed the news, and those who did, dare not say 80. 
You must recollect, however, that for very nearly a month 
we had had no news of the outer world’; we had seen 
no gathering of the storm, it fell upon the people all at 
. once ; and human credulity has bounds, especially when 
‘suddenly called upon to believe the truth. ‘ 

“ Eyen so late as the 15th of September, the unbelieving” 
and stony-hearted portion of Metz refused to accredit any- 
thing coming from so suspicious a quarter-as the German 
Cross, “.Itisn’t the first time,” says the Journal of Metz, 
issued on this date—and it was a Republican journal too— 
“it isn’t the first time that the Prussians have played us 
such a trick. In 1793 when the Republican soldiers 
under Kicber and Dubayet were besieged at Mayence — 
mark the sarcasm, Mayence v. Metz—“the Prnssians 
caused special editions of German journals to be printed 
for the special purpose of letting the French armies know 

‘that they had been smashed up. These lies didn’t shake 
the courage of the besieged, and the courage of* these 
Mayencwis chalked out for us a line to walk on.” “Tt 
is easy now to understand,” says the same journal, “ why: 
* the Prussians have never produced a French journal con- 
taining the false news given by the German Gazette,of the — 
Cross.” Ewen so late as the 16th, when a French journal, 
Le Volontuive, was produced from the boots of a brigadier 
of the engineers, who had been a prisoner at Ars and ex- 
changed ;—even at this date, and with this evidence, the 
sceptics would not believe. The journal was unknown to 
many ; having only commenced its career at Paris in J uly, 
it had not yet boen extensively known in Metz; the type 
was examined by printers, and declared to be a. base 
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German imitation of a French fount, only capable of mis- 
leading the unlearned and unwary, and, as usual, ‘people 
hugged their unbelief because faith and their wishes did 
not accord. , Gradually it dawned upon them that this 
news might be true ; and though the reverse of the French 
arms was severely felt, I am bound to admit that neither “ 
the people of Metz nor yet the army greatly deplored the’ 
loss of either the Emperor op the Empire. Metz, as I 
have said before, was not enthusiastic in the Imperial 
cause, and they who rejoiced at the downfall of the Na- 
poleonic Dynasty were many more than they who wept. 
any, whilst denying strenuously the possibility of such a 


‘defeat at Sedan, readily believed the other portion of the 


news brought by the same journal. “The two facts are 


- absolutely independent of one another,” they said; “ag 


for the fall of the Empire, that is no secret. We know. 
‘that the Emperor, after having compromised France by 
his incapacity, by his faults, by the shackles which ‘his | 
blind obstinacy has fettered the national defence with, 

has long since been ready to fall. The vices of the Im- 
perial system, now rendered visible, even to the blindest, by 
the events which have just occurred, have precipitated his 
dynasty into the bottomless pit.” I am quoting literally, 
the opinions expresscd.and published in the journal which 
considered itself to be the representative of the intellect 
of Metz, When such a journal dare express such senti- 
ments in a town under military law, it is a sign that 
there must be a considerable portion of public opinion to 


,back it. But it is not at all to be wondered at that two 


days afterwards all the editors of the Messin journals 
were had up before the Prefect and told to moderate 
their language, and-as they were a race of men not much 
trusted by French authorities, they had to send their 
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proof sheets of every issue to General Coffiniéres before it 
could be printed, and thus commenced another internal 
struggle which led to many unpleasant results, and to 
which I shall again revert. 

‘Bazaine said nothing, not a word, not a single word. 
The army knew not what to think, and was greatly agi- 
tated ; at first it was overwhelmed with the magnitude of 
the disaster to the service,.and the personal loss each in- 
dividual in it might have suffered in such a wholesale 
carnage as that which must have preceded so huge a catas- 
trophe. Then came the question, what are we? to’ whom 
now do we owe allegiance? and personal politics began 
to obtrude themselves into everything, Of course the 
political feeling of so large a number of men as were there 
casseinbled varied greatly. I don’t mean the privates, 
they, like privates in all armics, simply had no polities, or - 
if they had they were but a reflection of those of the | 
principal officers of their respective regiments, , 

But amongst these officers thero was a broadly-defined 
‘line of demarcation, The African regiments might be 
considered chiefly as Orleanist or any other ist, except 
Imperialist—but decidedly- not Republican. They ,were 
men who wished to serve in the army of France, and 
to have as little to do with the Emperor as possible—to | 
be soldiers ready against that time when the King should 
have his own again—but who that king was they did 
not agree upon. The Gpards and clegant regiments were; 
of course, chiefly Imperialist—that was natural; it paid 
best ; promotion and pleasure abounded ‘in the Guards, 
and there was wonderful luck there, if you, only played 
your cards well. Equally naturally the officers of Artillery 
and Engineers were given to Republican proclivities, 
Artillery and. engineering officers in France, like those 
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of the same services in our own country, are generally 
too clever to be entrusted with high commands. We, it 
is to be hoped, are getting over this prejudice against 
brains; the French have not yet shown much inclination 
to do so, A cavalry man who could sit a horse well and 
look pretty at reviews was much more likely to rise to 
be a General under the artificial forcing of the Imperial 
system than the cleverest engincer, or the most brilliant 
artillerist, whose functions are simply useful, and who 
“cannot exhibit himsclf' in any ornamental capacity. Pro- 
motion came not from sunny smiles of an Empress to 
them, and they saw the rapid rise fof younger men— 
officiers de salon only, clegant perambulating machines 
for the cxposition of military millinery—with an envy 
and a jéalousy which usually drove them to the opposite 
pole of politics, Almost to a man the French Engineers 
and Artillery, excepting, of course, the wondrously-dressed 

artillery of the Guard, were of Republican tendéncies, So 
Bazaine, having a difficult task to play, took refuge in 
silence, This silence was not wisdom. Silence is not 
always the mark of the wise ; a good straightforward pro- 
- glamation would have smothered the discussion now rising 
- when it was but a little spark. He didn’t make one, so 
it grew into a flame. Coffinitres, on the other hand, took 
a more manly part; but then Coffiniéres was not in league 
with the Marshal, and on the 18th he issued the following 
proclamation—the first historicakdocument which related 
to us in Metz the important events which had taken place 
twelve days ago :— 


ny 


“InHasiTants OF Merz. , : 
“We have read in & German journal—the Gazette de 


Tan flanir—itha very ead news of the fate of a French 
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army crushed by the number of ‘its enemies after a. three 
days’ struggle under the walls of Sedan, This journal 


also announces the establishment of a new government 
by the Representatives of the country. We have no 
other evidence of these events, but we are not able to 
contradict this. 

“Tn these very grave circumstances, our only. thought ; 
should befor France. The duty of each one of us, 
whether as simple citizens or as officers, is to remain at 
our posts, and to vie with each other in defending Metz. 
In this solemn moment France, our country, is summed 


“up for each one of us -in the one word METZ! that’ city 


which has so many times before successfully resisted: our. 


country’s foe, 


«Your patriotism, of which you have already given sili 
proofs by your care for our wounded soldiers, will never 
fail. By your resistance you will make yourselves 
honoured and respected, even by your enemies. The 
memory of the deeds of your ancestors will sustain' you 
in the coming struggle. 

“The army which is about our walls, and which has. 
already shown its valour and its heroism in the combats.” 


‘of Borny, Gravelotte, and Servigny, will not leave you. 


With you it will resist the enemy which surrounds us, 
and this resistance will give the Government time to 
create the. means of saving France—of saving . : Ur. 
country. 
‘© “ Metz, 13th September, 1870. 
: “L, COFFINIERES, 
“ Général de Division, Commandant Supérieur 
de la Place de Metz. 


PavL ODENT, “FELIX MARECHAL, i 
“ Préfet de la Moselle, - Maire de Metz.” 
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This did not say much, but it showed so evident an 
intention to hide from us nothing which we ougbt to 
know, that General Coffinidres won much more the confi- 
dence of the town than Bazaine did of the army. It soon 
became known, too, that this proclamation to the town 
was issued by Coffinitres in spite of the protestation of 
Bazaine, and that a very stormy meeting hal taken place 
the previous evening at the Ban St. Martin,when the ques- 
tion was discussed. “Say nothing,” said Bazaine, “ Say | 
all that it is wise to say,” said Coffinisres, and he said it, 
The split was visible enough now; and notwithstanding 
the last paragraph of the proclamation, it was evident that 
the intentions of the Marshal and the Commandant were 
not the same. 

This proclamation had one remarkable effect ; it broke 
through the silence of the Marshal, The army was in- 
dignant that it should be left in ignorance of that which 
the town was informed, and, for once, the passive resist 
ance of the Commander-in-Chief gave way. On the 16th, 
therefore, three days after the date of General Coffiniéres’ 
proclamation to the inhabitants of Metz, the following 
order of the day was issued :-— 


“To THE ARMY OF THE RHINE. 


“ According to two French journals of the 7th and 10th 
of September, brought to the Grand Quartier Général by 
a French prisoner who has been aNe to effect his escape 
from the enemy's lines, His Majesty the Emperor Napo- 
leon has been interned in Germany, after the battle of 
Sédan, and the Empress, with the Prince Imperial, having 
quitted Paris on the 4th of September, an executive power, 
under the title of the Government for National Defence, 
has constituted itself in Paris. The members who com- 
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pose this are General TRocHT, President, Governor of 
Paris ; and the Deputies of Paris, 


« Jutes FAVRE E. PELLETAN 

“ GAMBETTA JULES FERRY 
“ GARNIER Paces JuLES SIMON 
“ OREMIEUX E. Prcarp 

« GLAIS-BIZOIN : H. RocHEFORT 


“E, ARAGO Dr KERATRY 
7 (Prefect de Police). 


“Generals, officers, and soldiers of the Army of the 
Rhine, our military obligation towards the country in 
danger rests the same. ; 

«Let us continue, then, to serve it with devotion, and 
with equal energy defend its territory from the stranger, 
and social order against evil passions. 

“Jam convinced that your morale, of which you have 
already given such proof, will rise to the height of the 
ciroumstanges, and that you will add new claims to the 
admiration of France. 

“Ban St. Martin, 16th September, 1870.” 


This satisfied no onc. The lovers of things as they had 
been, said it was foolish to recognize a self-constituted body 
which had no lucus standi, which was not even elected 
by the people,—which could have no function, inasmuch 
as, though tle Emperor was a prisoner, yet he had never 
abdicated, and that by law the Empress was still Regent, 
though temporarily absent from the country. The other 
side, who wished for things to be better than they had 
been, said, “ This is an insult; it gives no adhesion to the 
Government of National Defence,—the only government 
which exists in France. It threatens us under the name 

rere . ay A Afete Tika naar France. split her- 
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self up into useless fractions. Coteries began to be formed; 
Imperialist meetings were held here ; Republican meetings 
were held there ; Orleanist and Legitimist meetings were 
held wherever two or three could be gathered together ; 
and each of these was divided against itself. There was 
the party of the Regency, the party of the Restoration, 
and this latter was divided into the old Emperor’s or the 
young one’s faction. There, was the Republic, one and 
indivisible, the Confederated Republic of different states, 
but how many there were to be, or what they were to be 
called, no one could tell; there was the Red and Rights 
of Man Republican party, and Orleanists and Legitimists 
had half-a-dozen different candidates to support, where 
half-a-dozen could be found to support their various claims. 
The outward and visible signs of these inward sentiments 
were many. Republicans punched out the head of Napo- 
Jeon from their decoration of the Legion d’Honneur. 
Orleanists sported silver jlewi's-de-lys on their scarf-pins 
and shirt-links, and Legitimists gold ones ; and the variety 
in cravats was a political study in itself. Confusion was 
king, and confusion alone reigned. Like the autumn leaves 
which were now falling} men’s opinions were blown ‘about 
with every wind, and that the wind bloweth where it 
listeth ballooning taught me daily. With all of these 
parties I mixed. I took their, opinions medicinally, to 
correct an undue tendency to any one disease, but it was 
rather like living in a lunatic asylum until I became usea 
to it. 

There was another subject which, now began to force 
itself upon our notice and distract it from pelitics ; it was 
provisions. Now that we were indefinitely blockadea 
our faith in ’92, and the two thousand volunteers per day 
grew less. The Republic had come, but not our Valmy 
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The victory was the other way this time, and it was neces- 
sary that we should cat. Already suspicious-looking viands 
had made their way to table; already modest or almost 
_ immodest-looking little yellow notices had begun to be 
stuck up at the corners of our streets, informing us that a 
“Boucherie Chevaline” had been opened at such and 
such a place ; already it had been notified to us that it 
was getting difficult to find food for our horses, and it now 
dawned upon us that the horses were finding food for us, 
We had been treated to a learned disquisition on the 
value of horses’ flesh as food, and amongst other argu- 
ments adduced in its favour was singularly enough the one 
that “the Germans, our ancestors, had a great predilection 
for it—cspecially the flesh of white ones.” Certainly the 
sins of these ancient fathers were being visited on us, 
children of theirs,—if, indeed, their children we were. It 
was more satisfactory to learn that “ if there was any differ- 
ence between it and beef, it was in favour of the horse— 
there being just as much difference as there was between 
mutton and venigon ;” but its chiefest merit was that it 
possessed a larger quautity of “osmazéme.” Ah! M. 
Samson; I have.often thanked you for that word. Wher 
the horses we had afterwards were very tough, I reflected ° 
that there was a great deal of “ osmazome,” and rejoiced 
thereat, though what it is I really don’t know. Still we 
clung to the idea that our own particular viand was beef 
—even though we knew poor So-and-so was cheating him- 
self into the belief that the horseflesh we knew he was 
eating was veritable beef. ‘There were a few cows left us 
yet, but they were as sacred as though we had been Brah- 
mins, They liveil in the dry ditches behind the citadel, 
and were kent for the little milk they gave, which was 
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sionally had, but a live pig was sold at about three rrancs 
the pound, and as our purses, as well as our stomachs, 
were gradually approaching that condition of things which 
nature is said to abhor, it was rarely that the luxury of 
the unclean beast could be indulged in. Milk, butter, 
and cheese had long since passed away. Some time before ; 
this the last bit of cheese I saw was sold for five francs the 
pound, potatoes had been sold at a penny each, and we had 
neither sugar nor salt. As for drinkables, we had plenty 
of wine then; but, alas! the Prussians had cut off our 
water stipply at Gorze, and we were expected to drink 
veritable Eau de Moselle, the which, as we had no com- 
missioners for rivers there, was not in the most inviting 
condition. That I strictly declined to take ; in fact, I be- 
came a total abstainer from all unfermented liquors—on 
principle ; and I rigorously refrained from touching the 
thick, yellow, slimy compound, which refused filtration, 
and with which the Prussians hoped to poison us all. 

On the 10th General Coffinitres issued notice, 4 by 
order of His Excellency Marshal Bazaine,” that all per- 
sons having more barley, oats, hay, or straw, than would 
suffice for their “justifiable necessity” for thirty days, 
were, within three days from this date, to deliver such 
surplus at the magazines, on the Isle of Sauley, and that 
a receipt for the same would be given them, entitling 
them to secure either a stipulated price per quintal, or a 
similar quantity of like fodder efter the war. Those who 
did not comply were to have the provisions in question 
taken from them at a greatly reduced price, and no 
fodder of any description was allowed, after this, to be 


sent out of the town. On the 14th, the municipal 
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consideration. There it was then definitely stated, that as 
horseflesh had for some time been regularly rising in 
price, they were striving all they could to obtain from 
the army a regular daily consignment of horses to thé 
abattoirs, and by “this means, and also by fixing the price 
of the viand, if it shoull become necessary,” bring the 
butchers to reason. The butchers had to be brought to 
reason, for, as butchers will, they kept up the price as long 
as possible, and that price just now was very long indeed. 
The keenest housewife couldn’t get a choice cut of the 
fillet under four francs the pound, and an ordinary bit of 
“Jong ribs,” with not an ounce of fat, was two franes fifty. 
No member of a municipal council could stand such prices, 
and it was ultimately decided that in consideration of 
Marshal Bazaine letting the town have the horses of the 
army at areduced price, which as he had taken our fodder 
was but just, the inferior joints should be sold at ten cen- 
times the kilogramme, that is at one half-penny the pound, 
the middle cuts at fifty centimes the kilogramme, or two 
pence half-penny the pound, and viende de chota ( filet 
excepté), at one franc the kilogramme, or five pence the 
pound; and from this price it never varied, so that 
feeding was not dear, whatever dining might be; but then 
to feed was a necessity, to dine a luxury; a very expen- 
sive luxury too, at this time, and after this an impossibility 
unless one dined with a General. All our lesser luxuries. 
of life, too, were gradually disappearing ; day by day some 
accustomed accessory, which use had made us consider 
almost a necessity, made itself conspicuous by its absence, 
or only existed at prohibitory prices to us strangers whose 
money resoufees could not be replenished, it having be- 
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economy. However good one’s credit might be, whatever 
amount of letters of credit might be possessed, nothing’ 
that was not gold or French billets de banque, was of use, 
and the: prospect was not cheering. Worst of all—there 
was no more tobacco. It may scem a little matter, but it 
was not. Go into that shop; there, follow those soldiers, 
and then see! Look at them, as Madame behind the 
clean counter and in front of the empty shelves barely 
raiges her eyes from her knitting to look up and say, 
« Pag du tabuc” “PAS DU TABAC!” is repeated in 
tones varying from the deepest despair to the highest 
ndignation, as the inquirer conveys the mournful news to 
his comrades, and they are paralysed. Tell those men to 
form a part of the grand’ gardes, to go to almost certain 
death, and there is not a mumnur, not a hesitation ; 
hunger and want of rest are borne cheerfully ; but that 
there should be no tobacco is a grief too great to be 
patiently endured, and there is almost an emeute. Some 
few of us who were wise or warned in time laid in a little 
store, and it is astonishing how many friends we acquired 
atthat time ; but the worst of it was that they all smoked, 
After a long period of deprivation this necessity of life 
was restored us. There was plenty in store at Metz, it 
seemed ; but the man with the right number of buttons 
had gone away, because the tobacco factory was tured 
into an ambulance, and until he could be found we could 
get no more tobacco. . 

His return to his duties was cordially welcomed, rarely 
ever was any man’s more So, for as. pur stock diminished 
we began to speculate what effect this war would have 
upon smokers. The Crimean war, by foraed familiarity 
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into England where they were hardly known before. 
The American war, by depriving us of our supplies, 
created the demand for the innumerable abominations 
sold under the veracious title of mixtures. Would this 
influx of fuming Germans compel us to abandon smoking 
altogether? The thought is dreadful; let us change the 
subject. : 

As for the army, it did_ nothing but quarrel within 
itself, and Bazaine the rather fostered these dissensions 
in it than tried to heal them ; he could thus deal with it 
in sections rather than as a whole, and that he was now 
self-seeking was evident. Lu Putrie, c'est Moi, was hence- 
forward his maxim, ‘Io hold out and wait was his fixed 
idea. Not that there wax now any military necessity for 
his waiting here; what that cowse must result in was 
patent to all, he had done all the good he could by wait- 
ing ; he had remained with us until our forts were made in 
some degree tenable, witil we had had time to mount the 
city’s walls with guns, and until our National Guard was 
organised ; to wait now was but to exhaust uselessly his 
provisions, aud those of the fortress. In fact, after this 
date, he but added the numbers of his army to those of 
the other enemy, which was besieging Metz. As for the 
force we had, it was more than ample at this time to 
have cut its way out in any direction. I myself saw 
on the Lith of September, the returns of our available 
force, On that day we, liad 138,000 men, fit in every 
respect to take the field ; 6,000 cavalry were then able to 
be mounted, we then had horses available for a large 
body of artillery; and I firmly believe that at this time 
the Prussian forces which beleaguered us could not have 
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mother earth; they died from dysentery and fever in 
large numbers daily. Personally I know that’ at this 
time there were at many points but little more than 
sentries posted, and no force capable of making a resist- 
ance. I have been out at night with our “ éclaireurs,” 
and seen only hundreds where we were led to suppose 
thousands existed. I have seen camp fires lighted in the | 
woods, where no camps were, merely that their smoke might 
rise up and impress us watchers in Metz with the awe of 
the numbers of our enemies, who lay lurking in those 
woods around us. Many a time have I stumbled over 
those diabolical wires they would wind from tree to tree, 
and then lie still as death, not daring even to rub my 

- parked and bleeding shin, but lying still, expecting each 
moment to hear the dull thud of a needle-gun bullet in 
some very adjacent tree ; and many a time I might have 
rubbed that shin in comfort, for there was noone near 
enough to fire at me. Wire fencing ought not to be 
allowed either in the hunting or the battle field. Yet 
we were told that the Prussians were all around us, hid 
in every wood, and by consequence every wood was con- 
sidered an army. How strongly this fecling was im- 
pressed upon the minds of the leading officers is best, 
illustrated by the following fact, which occurred in my 
presence :— 

I, as I have before stated, was the only civilian in Metz 
who was allowed to ascend the.tower of the Cathedral, 
which was used ag an observatory, provided with tele- 
scopes, and fitted up as a telegraph station, communicating 
with the office of the commandant of the place, the quarter- 
general of the Marshal, and with cach of the forts. We 
were on the lookout one day, when an officer of the Etat 
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the telescope, exclaimed, “ Mon Dieu, they are advancing 
on echelon!” “Where, my captain?” I exclaimed, 
“There!” said he, pointing to some long black lines 
stretching across a distant field. I looked, and said, “ Yes, 
my captain, they are the same army which shuts us up 
in Metz.” “What do you mean, sir?” said he, in some 
slight ire at the rather sarcastic tone of my remark. “The 
shadows of the poplars, captain,” was my reply; and on 
further examination it turned out to be as I had said. 
A long row of poplars were “end on” to us, and the 
raking rays of the setting sun flung their long shadows 
over the fields, presenting no great dissemblance to lines 
of Prussian troops. From that day, les ombres des peup- 
liers passed into a synonym for the supposititious army 
which surrounded us; and though there may have been 
a more solid substance in many of the woods, yet it was 
thoroughly believed hy a very large number of us, that 
most of our enemics were of the same impalpable charac- 
ter; and we all thought that it was perfectly possible to 
make a successful trowce, at least we were all willing to 
try. It seemed to us that to bring up numbers from the 
circumference of so wide a circle to the threatened point, 
was then almost impossible. The rain had made the 
country impassable, Only by the main high roads could 
an army now proceed, and these main high roads all 
radiated from, they did not encircle Metz. Strasbourg 
was waiting for relief. Thionville was daily expecting us, 
and if France could not come to our help, it was the duty 
of her army to go io her assistance. This was evident 
* to us all; it was daily and hourly said, and Metz was 
willing to risk all the horrors of a bombardment if it were 
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her walls. The army was ready and anxious too. The 
town was willing to part with it, and defend itself. But 
to all now it became evident that Bazaine refused to act 
on the aggressive. He would not compromise himself in 
any way,—to play a waiting game was his policy. If a 
strong republican party could be formed, he could then 
sell his sword and his services to them for power. If, as 
we all thought probable then, Prussia wonld do anything 
to avoid the firebrand of a republic so near her borders-— 
borders which seemed to enlarge day by day ; if she would 
the rather foster a regency or repeat the history of those 
Huridred days which followed the parallel epoch in the 
great Napoleon’s fate—then Bazaine’s power would be at 
| its culminating point. The Thane of Glamis, the Thane 
of Cawdor, and perhaps——It was that peut-étre which 
ruled over all; it is that peut-ctre which lost to France 
her finest fortress, the masterpiece of Vauban—the school 
and touchstone of all her greatest military engineers: 
and that peut-ctre will probably make the Moselle rather” 
than the Rhine her future boundary. Bazaine was no 
true Marshal of France: it was not his country but him~- 
self he wished to serve, and that ambition which he dis- 
played in Mexico has been pre-eminently visible here, 
By this light alone can the military inactivity of that 
army of the unseen Rhine, which sat, down so long and 
sadly by the waters of the Moselle, be read. From this 
cause alone did that cavalry, the pride of France, do 
nothing but eat its own horses, ‘and it is this sin which 
will be written between the lines of military history when 
Time and her daughter, Truth, or Bismarck and Bazaine 
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CHAPTER X. 


OUR BALLOONS, 
. September, 


THE sole anxiety from which I painfully’ suffered at 
Metz was the utter absence of all communication with 
England. The monotony of dull dreary days without 
fighting was wearisome ; the certain knowledge that to- 
“morrow and to-morrow would but bring you horse for 
dinner was anything but appetising ; but in all this there 
was no cver-gnawing anxiety. It was only when I thought ° 
of home, and of the inability to fulfil that purpose 7 ¥° 
which I had come to Metz, that despair seized upon mefeT 

I had tried in vain to send messengers through #78 
lines with letters. A man’s life was too dear a pric@igh 
pay even for success,—for failure, it looked too 
murder. Nor was I the only one who tried, Compi. Hes 
of us were formed, we clubbed our means together, and 
offered great rewards, but all in vain, One gentleman, 
Mr. Servier, the director of the Gas Works, advertised in’ 
the public journals that he would give 500 franes to any 
one who would take a letter through the Prussian lines in 
order to send it to Paris, and a further sum of 500 francs 
to any one. who would bring us any news from that 
external part of France we were so isolated from. “The 
editors of the different journals joined their purses and 
offered 1000 franes to any one who would vo to Tarvem. 
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newspapers. The money tempted many to try, but none 
came back. Many a letter went off; one or two returned 
to me after wandering for days from hiding place to hiding 
place. Some, alas! I know were buried in the clothes of 
the messenger, who was killed in endeavouring to get 
through ; and one lay hidden with its porter in a village 
within the lines from the Ist of September until the entry 
of the Prussians into Metz, and was returned to me at 
Luxembourg by the peasant who was to have taken it to 
that place at least two months before. 

During the affair of the 31st of August, he slipped out 
in the night by the road to Lorry, making his way to the 
small town of Auboué, of which he was a native. Here for 

“several days he rested, seeking means of further progress, 
but finding none. Passage on this side being found to be 
impossible, he endeavoured to return to Metz; he was 

thor captured by the Prussians, searched, and interro~ 
tyed 5 but by a wonderful accident my letter, which was 
ay up in his hat, was not discovered. Had it been, it 
wit] have conveyed no intelligence to the enemy, for I 
fourtler that a correspondent at the seat of war should 

“abu. all things honourably guard from any risk of misuse 
the information he may acquire. : 

I may perhaps here interpolate the opinions on this 
point of an officer holding high rank’ in the army of the 
Rhine, and having more personal influence than even that 
yank alone would ensure. He, like most French military 
men, had a very unwholesome hatred of the press. He 
had seen it only from the French side, and as a’ rule J 
cannot congratulate the French journals on their repre- 


sentatives, It was his theory, and that of most other of 
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he knows when he knows anything,” said he, “and when 
he knows nothing he tells lies, and sometimes his great 
lies are more dangerous than the little truth he knows.” 
There is a great deal of truth in this sarcasm, and the 
only way in which I could plead the cause of the true 
correspondent was by agreeing that he ought to restrict 
himself only to the description of events which had 
occurred, never to theorise on probable results, and to be 
willing to be hanged forthwith in case of his making a 
communication in any way useful to the enemy. Holding 
this opinion myself, not one of my letters could have been 
of the slightest use to the Prussians ; still I regret they 
had so many of them. It could have done them no harm * 
to have forwarded them to England, instead of sending, as 
they did some of them, to the Marshal ; but they were not 
so courteous as we hoped they were,-and so my letters 
never reached their destination. The one I now refer tu— 
was carried from village to village, and at last its bearer 
was imprisoned in a small farmhouse until the siege was 
broken up, and he and I entered Luxembourg well-nigh 
together, d 
Other means failing, I endeavoured to be my, own’ 
postman, taking my own life in my hand in preference to 
buying another man’s. On the first occasion I presented 
myself at the Prussian outposts in open day, showing my 
passport properly signed by the Prussian authorities in 
London, and demanded, by the potent name of “We ’ 
Granville, &c.,” that I should be allowed “to pass freely 
without let or hindrance.” But it was all in vain, “We 
Granville” was powerless, and the “name of her Majesty” 
couldn’t help me. ‘The strict order had been given that 
none should enter and that none should leave Metz. They 
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but they would not give me leave to pass, and I had to 
return by the way I came, still sadder and more anxious 
than before. Again I tried, this time as a very stupid 
puysan with blouse and sabots but no brains, and in the 
duak of the evening, when I hoped twilight and good 
fortune might both aid me. Neither did , and my hopes 
were rudely crushed. “Halt! la!” with a metallic sort 
of click, soon stopped my rambles, and I had to render 
myself a prisoner to a stalwart German. A short march 
brought me to the guardhouse, and a sharp interrogation 
was commenced ; but I was very stupid, almost an idiot. 
_ I knew of at least 3000 soldiers being in Metz, but my 
inability to discriminate numbers was a weakness 80 
palpable that they took pity on mc, They kindly gave - 
me dark rye bread, excellent cheese, beer to wash them 
down with, and a delicious bundle of soft clean straw to 
lie down upon. Officers came and stared at me, and for- 
tunately one man knew the village I was bound for, and my 
description of it, though I had never been there, so tallied 
with his knowledge that he almost wept with me when I 
found he knew my mother. This saved me, and I was 
glad I had learned my lesson so well from a native of the 
village I encountered in Metz before I started. They kept 
me half the night, and before daybreak led me stumbling 
in my sabots to a distant outpost, and turned my face 
Metaward, with a friendly intimation that if I didn’t 
march straight on they would put a bullet into me, an. 
jntimation I was sufficiently intelligent to comprehend. 
My troubles were not yet over, for the French outposts 
did fire at me. So I set to work grubbing up a few 
potatocs, which I knew they would let me bring into 
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did my heels bear testimony of the, hardness of those 
sabots. 

Thad proved by personal experience the impossibility 
or a person unacquainted with the woods and by-ways to 
get out. Even the natives I had sent out, and who pro- 
fessed to be able to find their way blindfold, could not do 
it, The earth was closed against me; the water of the 
river ran to Prussia, so I must try the air, It was the 
failure of more certain means which induced the thought. 
I pondered it well over, and became convinced that I 
could manage it, but I feared the thing would be thought 
so wild and chimerical that I never expected to have the 
idea entertained in those high quarters it was necessary 

- to apply to, for permission to practise acrostation. High 

quarters I had already found were not always of the 
highest intelligence, and often resented interference from 
a lower stratum. The more I pondered on the subject 
the more I realised the possibility of its execution, I 
mentioned it to a M. Bettanier, a young, gentleman 
attached to the administration of the Ponts et Chaussées 
who mentioned it to his chief, who mentioned it to 
Colonel Goulicr, the chief of the military engineering 
school, who mentioned it to General Coffiniéres, who men- 
tioned it to Marshal Bazaine ; and thus after the fashion 
of the well-known erection of a domestic mansion which 
had amused my youth, the scheme grew, and I was 
requested to wait upon General Coffinitres and explain 
my views. i 

It now became a serious practical question, and I there- 
fore prepared a few drawings and calculations, which I 
laid before Lieutenant Bréguet, of the Corps Franc du 
Thin ts. eee ea eee). ant 
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The Corps Franc was one of those numerous bodies of 
men who, legally called upon to serve their country in the 
Mobile Guard, sought other and more exclusive means of 
doing so, It was from. this cause that so many bodies of 


Francs tireurs became established. It was thus that the 


Intendency, the Postes ct Trésors, became so thronged 
with young men, and it was from this desive for individu- 
ality that every general found himself supplied with so 
many secretaries. Some of these bodies wore very smart 
uniforms, some of them bore tountless buttons; and a 
good many of the bodies and the buttons were utterly 
useless. ‘The Corps Franc was a body without many 
buttons, They were intended to re-establish the broken- 
down railways which the fleeing Prussians would destroy, 
as, beaten and dispirited, they fled before the army of the 
Bhine, and songht refuge on the shores of the Baltic. The 
actual circumstances of the war not requiring this service 
of them, they found themselves at Metz with nothing to 
do. All the officers were men of scientific culture, em- 
bracing, as their muster roll did, the names of well-known 
chemists, engincers, clectricians, and other kindred spirits, 
and amongst them was Licutenant Bréguet, the repre- 
sentative of a well-known firm of horologers and clec- 
tricians in Paris. Wounded by his boot in a forced march 
from Pont-i-Mousson to avoid capture by the Prussians 
when that place was taken and the bridge was not 
blown up, I had made his acquaintance when time hung 
heavy over both of us, and we had talked ourselves into 
friendship. I knew his high scientific attainments, and 
laid the scheme before him. He saw at once the practi- 
cability of the affair, and on the 27th of August we went 
and had our first interview with General Cofinidvac Tho 
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into the detail of the scheme, and eventually approved 
of it. ' 

Our proposition was, firstly, to begin by building small 
balloons for the transport of letters, and then to proceed 
to the construction of a larger one, to be used first as a 
captive balloon, by which we could mount to a sufficient 
height to survey the enemy’s doings in the valleys beyond 
us, communicating these by telegraph to ouv friends, and 
then fly away to some safe quarter with those despatches 
the Marshal always said he so much wished to send. We 
were introduced to Colonel Goulier, the second in com- 
mand, and,.therefore, the real working commandant, of 
the great Military Enginecring College here, or to give its 
lengthy but proper title —L’Ecule d’Application de I Artil- 
lerie et du Génie. 

Colonel Goulicr is a small-made dapper little man, who, 
entering the school as a sous-licutenant in his youth, has — 
never left it, but steadily worked his way wp—by merit 
and, which is rare, not by favour—to the highest position 
he can attain. Without wife or children, the school has 
been to him a home, its pupils children, and from five in 
the morning till ten at night he was there always in the 
posom of his numerous family, and his grief at parting 
from his school home for Prussia is, I verily believe, a 
greater grief to him than the downfall of France, which 
causes it. An excellent mathemuttician and a precisian of 
the first water, he, if he had known as much of the world 
as he did of his slide rule, would have been an invaluable 
coadjutor ; but, unfortunately, the accuracy of his experi- 
ments and the exact description of evcry detail, were 
with him the final cud of all things; and great as was his 
earning, we found him frequently in the way when rapid 
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Our object was to construct a balloon with the utmost 
rapidity—his to make it with the uttcrmost scientific accu- 
racy. The two might have been conjoined if we bad had 
plenty of time, and if we had béen in an open town, 
having free communication with others in which we could 
obtain those things which were lacking in Metz. As it 
was, that which we could not find, we had to make, and 
under the circumstances this added very greatly to our 
labours. 3 

To our select body of balloon makers was now added 
Captain Schultz, of the artillery, the ingenious inventor of 
the mitrailleuse, a clever thoughtful man, to whom also 
the idea of rendering available postal balloons had occurred 
at much the same time as to me. I was, however, the 
first to place the idea in a tangible shape ‘before the 
Government, and, in cousequence, was created “ aérostatie 
commander-in-chiet.” Captain Schultz’s idea was to build 
the postal balloons with cotton cloth — the ordinary 
printed goods sent out from Manchester.. Our idea was 
paper for our postal ones, and silk for the larger essay. 
This divergence of idea did not in any way impede our 
progress, and we each worked willingly for the success 
of all. ‘ 

Our first care was to make a perquisition in the town, 
seeking for paper, cotton, and silk sufficient for our 
purpose, finding, where we could, caoutchouc for the 
covering, and benzine and spirits of turpentine for its 
solution, and then to lay an embargo on them for the 
purposes of the State. Even the cord for our net was not 
forgotten, and all the little ropemakers’ shops were hunted 
up, and their stock was turned over in order that we 
might find what was suitable, and secure it. With much 
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ing the retcntion of some caoutchouc works at the little 
illage of Sablons, the which, being within the military 
zone that surrounds the fortifications, had been condemned. 
to be pulled down, and they were soon the only buildings 
standing in the wide circle of desolation which surrounded 
Metz. As an instance of how little things impeded our 
progress, I may mention that the primary idea was to use 
pure hydrogen for our ascensional power, in order not 
only to save our supply of coal gas, which already threat- 
ened shortness, but also to reduce by its greater ascending 
force the diameter of our balloons, and our labour. Jt was 
in vain; the weather had. been hot, the drinkers of cool 
liquids many, and all the sulphuric acid with which we 
wished to generate our gas had been used up for making 
siphons of eatin yaceuses ; so we had drank up all our 
balloons, Hundreds of similar little disappointments we 
encountered daily, and the labour seemed never ending. 
At last, after various trials, we found the things we 
wanted, and set to work. 

The large grenier in the roof of the school was placed 
at our disposal, and a fine long room it was, with a huge 
open-timbered half church-like roof; for the School of 
Engincering was once a peaceful monastery. Built origi- 
nally for the Dominicans in the early part of the thir- 
teenth century, its wide-naved church formed now the 
sulle des maneuvres, and fragments of its carly archi- 
tecture jutted out from its walls, above modern cannons 
and between those highly-prized litile barrels which some 
skilled or lucky pointer had struck at some unusual 
distance, and which bore the date of his fortunate attempt, 
handing down his name to an envious and admiring 
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the siege and witnessed the burning of many a village. 
The Dominicans disappeared and the Benedictines replaced 
them, building luxurious cloisters and vast halls, filled 
now with an admirable series of models of cannons and 
divers systems of fortification. In ordinary times some 
120 sous-lieutenants of artillery and engineers are installed 
here, learning that art and mystery of destruction which 
was now finding so practical an illustration before them. 
At present the building, like most of the public or state 
buildings at Metz, was converted into an ambulance. All 
the senior pupils were away in the field, and the junior 
ones made the chemical laboratory their kitchen, dined in, 
the mineralogical muscum, and slept where they could. 
That was the situation in which I found myself when 
formally installed as bailoon maker in ordinary to the 
army of the Rhthe. Early in the morning of the 4th of 
September I laid out the lines for our first balloon, cut the 
pasteboard pattern for the sectional picces which were to 
compose it, and we set to work, Our first balloon was 
three metres in diameter, and constructed of the ordinary 
white ‘lining paper used by paper stainers, the edges 
pasted together with common paste. This was soon com~ 
pleted, and we carried it in triumph to the gasworks a 
mile out of the town, to inflate and varnish it. Inflate it 
temporarily for this purpose with gas we could not afford 
to do. Our stock of coal was small, and we must not 
waste our gas. We turned an vld tar barrel up on end, 
fixed a gaspipe in the top, lighted straw bencath it, and 
inflated our balloon after the ancieht fashion of Mont- 
golfier, It swelled magnificently, “ swelled wisibly before 
our werry eyes,” as the immortal Weller would have said. 
Bee ee ia a nt da aks SI aa at are! 
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escape of gas. It was finished; a firstborn baby could 
hardly be a greater joy and wonder, The workmen 
descended, and all went well, when an excited Frenchman, 
in his gleeful haste, drove a ladder right through it. 
All our hopes vanished; our work was destroyed, and 
nothing was left us but to return in dudgeon back to 
Metz. 

Disappointed, but not daunted, we sct to work again ; 
and this time varnish without inflation; and now our 
triumph is complete. We finally inflate it, weigh it, test 
its ascensional power, pat its fat white sides, and go back 
“gleefully to Metz to say that we are ready. Now is issued 
a notice to each corps of the army, that, on and after the 
13th of September, letters would be received if they were 
written on slips of thin paper (pelwre Coignon) 2 inches 
wide by 33 inches long. The letters wére to be written 
on one side and the address on the other, very much after 
the fashion of the annoying little postal cards which have 
sprung up in England during my sojourn in Metz, A 
bureau de poste aérostutique was established at the 
« division,” as the quarters of the commandant of. the 
town were called. Here all letters were received by men 
bearing the requisite number of buttons, whose duty it 
was to read them, and sec that nothing beyond the bare 
announcement of the existence of the writer and the state 
of his health was contained in them. They were then 
tied wp in bundles of a hundred at a time, and kept in 
readiness, and on the 15th of September our first balloon 
was launched. The @orps Franc had erected a large shed, 
open at the top, in which we could inflate the balloons 
without hindrance or risk from the wind. When our 
Age en a aL Lae af Intters was brought to 
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up in an india-rubber cloth, and attached to it the follow- 
ing notice :— 


“The person finding this packet, and who will take it 
to the nearest post-office, or to the Maire of the commune, 
and there ask for a receipt for it, will receive in exchange 
a reward of 100 francs.—Metz, le 15me Septembre, 1870, 

“Le Général de Division, COFFINIERES.” 


All was ready, the anchor was attached, the cords were 
loosed, up went the balloon and 8,000 letters with it. 
We shouted for joy, we wished it bon voyage, we shook 
each other’s hands frantically, and rushed off to a little 
hill hard by. Here we had established our observatory ; 
there was a theodolite, a powerful telescope, and a compass 
there; and so far as we could see we watched and noted 
the course and speed of our aérostat. This first went 
nearly due south, in the direction of Vesoul and 
Besancon, and at the rate of about thirty miles an 
hour. We watched it for nearly an hour, when the 
clouds hid it from our sight, and we went back to Metz 
rejoicing that the first “state balloon” had departed. I 
say the first “state balloon,” because these long delays 
and perpetual experiments had made us impatient, and 
quiet little balloons had been sent up on private account 
some few days before. These were now put a stop to, and 
even we wore not allowed to send off our aerial messengers 
without an order, at first, from the Commandant in Chief of 
the town, but afterwards as he betame gradually absorbed 
by the Marshal, it was necessary to have the permission 
for their dispatch from the Commander in Chief of the 
army of the Rhine. Our success being established,: we 
went to work with hore energy. Our large grenier was 
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stretched themselves down the cloisters. The salle deg 
manceuvres was occupied by us. We made many improve- 
ments in our manufacture, and ultimately arrived at the 
conclusion that for our paper balloons the diameter of five 
metres was the best size, and that a thin paper lined with 
muslin was the most convenient material. 

Our process of manufacture was as follows :—Down the 
long tables we stretched the muslin, and on this we pasted 
the paper. When dry, we ‘gave the paper two coats of 
collodion, and then cut the huge sheet, thus formed, into 
sections of the requisite size and shape. These were 
glued together, having the muslin side outwards, They 
were then taken into the salle des mancurvres, there 
inflated with atmospheric air by means of a huge fan 
bellows, and then painted with an impervious coating. 
After many experiments, we found the best mixture for 
this purpose was made with eemmon: glue, boiled oil, and 
glycerine. This was at once supple, almost impermeable, 
and casy of application. We progressed rapidly ; each 
day we had a balloon ready. On the 17th we inflated 
one in the morning, but it met with an accident, occa- 
sioned by our small space at the gas works being over-_ 
crowded with all the world of Metz, who had come to see 
the wonder ; and ever after that we closed our doors, and 
resolutely refused admission to all. So we went back to 
Metz, brought out another, and that day sont off 25,000 
more letters. 7 

On the 20th the cotton balloon of Captain Schultz was 
ready. It was a beauty. Like our paper balloons, it was 
five metres in diameter. The cotton received three coats 
of caoutchoue dissolved in benzine, and was perfectly « 
impervious. Its greatest fault was its weight, for it 
weighed 20 kilos. or about 44 Ibs., whereas our paper ones 
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only weighed half so much; but then his was imper- 
meable, and ours lost a good deal of gas. It was inflated, 
and the ascent was splendid. We congratulated the 
Captain, and acknowledged that our papet ones were 
beaten. Up straight into the air it went, with 45,000 
letters attached to it, bearing them off in the direction of 
Amiens. Up it goes—will it ucver stop? Up it goes, 
until it attains the enormous altitude of 3,500 metres, 
We tremble for it. It turns,—it slowly comes towards us 
again, having struck another current of air. Something 
has happened to it—what, we can’t tell; but it begins to 
descend, and after passing over our heads, strikes again 
the lower current and begins to fall. We race for a 
carriage in which to follow it. Colonel Goulier pulls out 
his slide rule, and tells us where it will fall, and we rush 
away. The point he indicates is just between the French 
and Prussian lines. Away we drive in frantic haste. 
Sentries don’t know what to make of us as we race past 
the town walls, through the outworks, and along the long, 
straight road towards Magny. Bah! here is a convoy of 
unthreshed corn coming in from the village; for once I 
don’t rejoice at the sight, although it is food at once for 
man and beast, for it impedes our pace. Alas! we are too 
late ; it has fallen just where Colonel Goulier said it would, 
but the French outposts have not budged an inch, The 
Prussians fired at it, brought it down, and with half a 
hundred cavalry, picked it up and carried it off in triumph. 
All our labour was lost, and poor Captain Schultz reduced 
to the depth of despair, after having soared to the height 
of bliss. We swore a good deal at the outposts, but they 


said they had received no orders to catch balloons, and 
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What was the precise cause of its failure we never 
learned ; some of us said its escape-valve was not large 
enough, and that it burst in consequence; others of us 
said it was too large, and lost gas too rapidly, and for this 
unknown cause more than any other we regretted that we 
could not secure its remains. As touching this escape- 
valve we had many battles, I insisting on having it made 
as small as possible, alleging that the escape through the 
substance of the paper and defects of manufacture was 
almost sufficient; Colonel Goulier, who calculated to a 
decimal the expansive force of gas at every foot of altitude, 
desiring to have the valve as large as possible. Which 
was right, or which was wrong, we never had any means 
of deciding,,so we fought away on each occasion, I only 
know, since my return to England, that the only balloons 
by which my letters reached their destination, were pre- 
cisely those in which the escape-valve was reduced to its 
smallest dimensions, and I therefore conclude that the 
others did not travel far enough to get beyond the reach 
of our Prussian enemies; but from what cause Captain 
Schultz’s balloon came to so untimely an end, we never 
learned. 

Poor Captain Schultz! Never was he allowed to try 
again, and though his idea was an excellent one, and his 
balloons would have floated longer than ours when the 
fault which occasioned the loss of the first one was reme- 
died, yet he never was allowed to make another. They 
might be too good. His balloons took four times. as long 
to make as ours, and cost three times as much. We could 
make one a day at a cost of about 200 francs each ; and 

- though time might be an object yet expense need be none. 
JT nleaded hard for him. convinced as I was of the value of 
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covered by charging a small sum for the postage of each 
letter ; but all was in vain. Captain Schultz belonged to 
the artillery; the artillery, as a corps, were not Imperialists, 
and political feeling now began to influence everything. 

We still kept working away building paper balloons,' 
improving each one, and ending by adding an hydraulic 
apparatus to serve as an automatic ballast, and so correct 
the too rapid ascent, and the loss of gas by the sudden. 
expansion thus created. This hydraulic ballast consisted 
of a flask holding about two litres of water ; its neck was 
corked, turned downwards, and two glass tubes, a long 
one and a short one, inserted in it. The long one 
admitted the air, the short one emitted the water, and the 
gradual leakage thus created corrected the sudden ascen- 
sional power of our balloons. To one of our balloons we 
appended a couple of carrier pigeons, with a notice 
attached to their cage offering a supplementary reward of 
another 100 francs foranyone who would send them back 
with news of the outer world. Poor birds! their fate was 
pie. The balloon was captured by a distant band of 
devouring Prussians, who ate the pigeons, and sent us 
word back by a purlementuire that they were both 
welcome and tender, so we never dispatched any more,” 
Ido not know if our postal balloon service with pigeon- 
postmen preceded any attempt at Paris, or if we at Metz 
may claim the invention of the idea. 

There was something singularly appropriate in our 
essay being made at Metz, for this’ city, which claims to 
be the scene of the origin of so many*things, claims also. 
to have been that where the first serious attempt at aéros- 
tation was made. Pilastre de Rosicr—a man of great 
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started for the first aerial voyage ever made by man. 
Local tradition states that the first attempt was made 
from Metz in October; but be this as it may, it is certain 
that in November he made the first known balloon voyage 
‘from Paris. Unfortunately he afterwards encountered the 
ustial fate of most aeronauts, and was killed. He fell on 
the coast of Boulogne in an attempt made to cross the 
channel on the 15th of June, 1785. On this occasion he 
mounted with a double balloon, the upper one charged 
with hydrogen, the lower one a Monigolficr, or fire- 
balloon, with some supposition that he might by the 
difference of their ascensional powers find out some means 
of steering them. He mounted to a great height, when 
the Montgolier being by a change of current brought in 
contact with the other balloon, the two caught fire, and 
he came whirling down to carth again. He aspired too 
high, and like Tearus suffered. Perhaps some day we 
shall find out that, Dadalus and his son took to balloon- 
ing, and that the wax which melted was that which 
fastened together the seams of ‘the young man’s bal- 
loons, his weight was not so great as his father’s, and so 
he rose higher. There is a very pretty theory for some 
one to work out, and it beats hollow the idea of the 
fabled wings being sails of ships. Yes, probably bal- 
loons were re-invented by Daedalus, for there is nothing 
new under the sun. Whatever is, has been. Yet our 
scheme to us at Metz was an invention, and though 
our success was not” much, we felt very proud of it. 
One of these balloons falling in a friendly neighbour- 
hood was thence sent to the Government at Tours, who 
kindly sent portions of it to my friends in England. to 
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we were attracting too much attention. Some of my letters 
which I had thus forwarded, had fallen into the hands 
of the Prussians, who sent them back to the Marshal. 
1 fell into disgrace and my balloons too. I am anxious 
here to exonerate myself from any charge of making an 
unfair use of this means of communication. I, told 
General Coffinitres on our first interview that I was 
chiefly prompted to engage in this work by the desire 
to forward letters to England. I disclaimed all pretence 
of doing it from any higher motive, and when asked to” 
make a charge for my services I repudiated all idea of 
payment, on the ground that I should serve myself as 
well as the army, and that this was all that I required, 
Holding, as I do, very distinct opinions as to the duty 
of a correspondent in the field, I should not convey 
the slightest information useful to the enemy, however 
priceless such a communication might be to an English 
journal; and I am sure that such information, even if 
forwarded, would be most loyally suppressed by that 
journal I had the honour of representing. It cannot, 
therefore, be on any grounds of state necessity that my 
letters were abstracted and kept. Had any legal means 
of taking hold of me existed in my letters, I am quite 
sure that those legal means would have been taken, 
and the absence of this must be an additional proof ef 
the perfect innocency of those letters which any balloon 
bore, but of which, alas, so few have been received. I 
am very much afraid it was childish artoyance at finding 
the balloon-maker was a newspaper correspondent whom 
they could not get rid of, which brought our balloons to 
an untimely end. 
There is another proof also afforded by this sending 
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my letters back to the Marshal, a valuable one, too: it is 

the proof of the intimate accord which even at this date 

was existing between the head-quarters of the two armies, 

and one which, when added to other facts, corroborates the 

rumour that so soon after Sédan, Bismarck and Bazaine 

were already in correspondence. After this, days of wait- 

ing and weariness ensued. Often had we the balloon 

inflated, and no letters came. When the wind was ,un- 

favourable, that is, when it blew right for Prussia, we- 
were told to send off a balloon. When it blew towards 
Belgium or Luxembourg we were not permitted to launch 

it. Annoyed by this evident intention merely to keep us 

employed for public amusement, but for no useful pur- ° 
pose, I gave up all future attempt to thus communicate 

with the outer world, and my last balloon was dispatched 

at 3.30 ou the 3rd of October. ‘The affair terminated : 

and when I left Metz there yet existed several postal 

balloons quite ready,, and some thousands of letters 

written to accompany them. More than 150,000 letters 

we did send off, and I sincerely hope that many an 

anxious houschold was made the happier from the fact . 
that the Manchester Guardian had a correspondent in 

the besieged city of Metz. 

As for our major scheme of the big balloon, it gradually 
dwindled away. We read all the very interesting docu- 
ments relating to the use of balloons in the wars of the 
great revolution, The official reports of them then existed . 
in the library of our late workshop. We read the 
excellent memoir $n the modern use of balloons in war 
prepared by an intelligent French officer who observed 
them during the Anicri¢an war. We made drawings and 
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the identical balloon used by Napoleon the Great the 
night before the battle of Fleurus. We found the net’ 

_ which held it almost perfect, and proposed to’ utilise this 
for our own; but, in spite of the impetus given to our 
scheme by this treasure trove, it was not allowed ,to be 
done. We made a careful estimate ; the cost would have 
been 14,000f. for a balloon 13 metres in diameter, and 
the Marshal did not value the information of the enemy's 
position, or the revelation of bis own, at so high a price ; 
—men were cheaper. When this was said to be too much, 
Prince Murat came forward and offered to pay a portion 
or the whole of the cost, if he too might accompany me 
in it, after we had used it as a captive balloon. The 

. Marquis de la Motte Fenélon came forward and offered 
to pay another portion on the same terms. Money, 
materials, men, were all ready, but the Marshal was not. 
Our bubble burst; we wore allowed to do nothing, and 
I ceased to be a balloon-maker, with the full assurance 
that my labours were looked upon with jealousy, and that 
the Marshal neither willed nor wished success to any 
attempt to give the rest of the world the true history of 
the position of himself or his army at Metz. His game 
could be played on our side of the Prussian lines by one 
alone and that one had for his sole end himself. 


CHAPTER XI. 


STREET SCENES. 
; September, 

As there was nothing of military interest going on, and 
as my “perquisitions” for materials necessary for the 
construction, actual and prospective, of our balloons led 
me much into our streets, I came much in contact with 
the picturesque every-day character of a city in a state of 
siege. Many of these scenes were noted down at the 
moment, and enclosed in the letter whose fate I have 
related in the preceding Chapter, and being verbal photo- 
graphs of every-day life as I then saw it, I extract these 
from it as they were then written,-amplifying them in 
some cases to include events which occurred even at a later 
period ; but as a rule they faithfully record the uneventful 
tenor of our existence in those times of weary waiting 
which were so hard to bear. 

Day after day passed wearily by, cold and wet, dull and 
-disagreeable, having no event by which we could mark 
their passing. The gates of the town were only opened 
two hours in the morning, between six and eight, and two 
hours in the evening, between five and seven; and even 
when you got out,there was nowhere to go, ous within 
some three or four miles in any direction, the Prussian 
outpost was reached, and if once caught within those 
ines there was not much probable chance of a return. 
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tunate habit of shooting first and making inquiries after- 
wards, the preliminary proceedings were unpleasant. 
Indeed, it was somewhat difficult for a stranger.to get 
into the ‘immedjately surrounding French lines, and a 
“safe conduct” was requisite for this, a boon not conferred 
without much inquiry, and sometimes given with an 
unpleasant addition; an instance of which occurred to an 
American gentleman—a correspondent for the New York 
Times, I believe—the last day there was a chance of 
reaching Thionville. He, wishful of obtaining all the news 
he could, applied for a “safe conduct” to the Commandant 
in Chief of the place here, General Coffinitres, a name 
of lugubrious sound to British ears, but whose owner I 
have always found to be a courteous gentleman and a 
good soldier. The General immediately took pen in 
hand; the American inwardly rejoiced, but, alas, he, 
rejoiced too soon, for the General wrote him a safe con- 
duct to the gates of the town only, and appended to it a 
gendarme, with strict orders to see him outside Metz in 
an hour, and take care he did not re-enter it. Why or 
for what, none but the General could tell, and it was not 
always wise to be inquisitive. What became of the 
American is as yet uncertain; all we know was that he 
left. by the Porte-de-France, and was never seen or heard 
of afterwards, : 

It is true a great many arrests were made, and General 
Coffiniéres had to bear the blame of them, when, as was 
usual, they were found to be neediess; but he was only 
the final referee, and not the initiator vf the arrest. Spy- 
hunting, too, was rather a favourite sport just now with 
a good many people, and one week they bagged sixty-six 
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gemdarmes had not had to whip these hounds off. One 
poor man who was suspected went and hanged himself ; 
whether there was any ground for the accusation brought 
agaiust him I never learned, and being dead he kept his 
own counsel. Arrests, in fact, at this time were made 
every day without any reason ; some, indeed, by a palpable 
mistake, as the only resident Englishman here found out 
to his cost in this wise. There came here about the same 
time as myself a mad doctor, latcly in the Indian army, 
whose head had been turned by sun-strokes and brandy 
pawnee, and who, poor man, thought he could settle subtle 
points of strategy and give the Emperor and his staff much 
useful information and advice. At first he was amusing, 
but ultimately became a nuisance, and was at last arrested. 
Unfortunately he spoke no French, and of the many inter- 
preters here in beautiful black and‘ blue uniforms few 
can speak any English. Under these circumstances, Mr, 
Hamilton, the English tutor at the Jesuit College here, 
was sent for in all haste, yet, though that haste was much, 
it was too slow, and the doctor had been sent to the 
military prison for safety, where Mr, Hamilton was directed 
to follow him. Here a complication occurred, unpleasant 
but humorous, for the prison authorities, having two 
Englishmen before them instead of one, thought the best 
thing they could do would be to lock them both up, which 
they did. Shortly after came an order for the release of 
the doctor, who was immediately sent out of the town, 
carrying his baggage “with lim, Even yet his troubles 
were not ended, fez he was despatched with such haste 
that he had no safe conduct to the French outposts given 
him; in consequence of which, after an hour's struggle 
Py een: s ene press ae Mee es oe a ey ee Myre a Cpe 
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a proper passport could be made out; when once gain 
he set out on his travels, breathing out threatenings and 
vengeance against the French authorities, determined to 
bring the matter to a warlike crisis on his return to 
England. Meanwhile the poor tutor was forgotten in 
prison ; no order had been made for his arrest; he. didn’t 
exist on paper, so he was nowhere. His wife sought him 
frantically, and his fricnds made leisurely inquiries for 
him. At last, after five days’ detention, he was acci- 
dentally discovered by an officer going his rounds in the 
military prison, and released with profound apologies, the 
which do not quite seem to have reconciled him to 
the indignity or the discomfort he had undergone. 

Tn another instance, a young Danish nobleman, a good 
friend of mine, a brave young fellow, a student at Heidel- 
berg when the war broke out, and who, bearing a hatred 
against the Prussian spoilers of his own country, imported 
jit and himself here at the outset of the war. He, too, has 
been arrested, and for ten long days confined in prison, 
and at last released. He was on the battle-ficld of Borny, 
and acted as a franc-tireur there against his country’s 
ancient foe, Wrong no doubt it was in a neutral, but, at 

.any rate, it showed a decided friendship for the cause of 
France. At Gravelotte he was my companion in our 
night-long search, and was one of those who were taken 
prisoners by the Prussians, as were nearly all of our small 
band, who went out to help the wounded, Seven days 
wore some of them detained, but ‘my friend with some of 
the others, and together with two Prussian aumoniers, 
was sent back on the third day as the cscort to the body 
of a dead French general. This really formed the basis 
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wrova to the Count asking him to procure him some of 
those trifling little things a man without anything but 
what he wears is apt to want. It was enough; he must 
be a spy; he was arrested, his rooms searched, and then 
it became evident he was a traitor. There was a long 
letter, a very long one; for when posts do not depart 
letters will grow longer. It was written, too, in an 
unknown tongue. Not an interpreter in the service could 
make anything of it. Was it cypher? Some declared it 
was; but at last it turned out only to be an affectionate 
chatty letter to his mother in Danish, the which after 
much study was declared to be, like himself, quite inno- 
cent, and both of them were given up after ten days’ 
detention by the military authorities. 

Meanwhile, spics go in and spies go out with impunity, 
one riding sight through the place in the uniform of a 
sous-intendant the other day, asking all sorts of questions 

_ about our supplies, and only betraying himself by inquiring 
where the bread for the army was baked, a question so 
needless for a commissariat officer to make, and which so 
utterly astonished the gendarme to whom it was put, that 
before he could reply the clever Prussian had read thé”” 
history of the mistake he had made and decamped.. 
Orders were sent round to all the gates to let no sous- 
intendant out that night without strict examination, and 
those who found themselves in the town had to prove 
themselves to be themselves before they could join their 
quarters; but our spy was a great deal too clever for the 
gendarmes, and I slfouldn’t wonder if he rode out as a 
mounted gendarme, and perhaps arrested an actual sous- 
intendant on the way. 

As for the streets of Metz, they are full of interest for 
the stranger, but an ancient denizen of the city like myself 
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gets tired of them. I call myself an ancient denigén of 
the city, for it seemed to me that I grew from middle life 
into old age there, and that the weeks which passed were 
years—long weary years, too. Nevertheless, these streets 
were full of interest. Now a group of soldiers, of all 
tanks and conditions of men, chatting gaily together, 
passed by, presenting an enormous variety of costume, 
especially buttons ; in fact, the one idea of the lunatic 
who devised most of these uniforms was buttons. He 
certainly had not a soul above buttons,—he revelled in 
them. In whatever most inconvenient place you can 
imagine, there you will find buttons, in gold, in silver, 
covered with cloth or wrapped round with braid—they 
are everywhere ; and I counted 125 on the not very broad 
breast. of a young cavalry officer one day, on his breast 
alone. Behind him, especially in inconvenient places, 
were lots more, and if ammunition had failed us, as they 
said was likely, a very formidable supply of shot could 
easily have been provided from this source alone, “Now a 
cantiniéve in the uniform of her regiment, plus short 
petticoats, flittcd hurriedly by, making her purchase of such 
of the goods of this life we had left us then ; and they were 
- getting fewer and fewer day by day. When she was slim 
the effect was pretty, and one cantinicre of the Guides, 
with her jaunty bearskin cap, her braided jacket, and gilt 
spurs, was “chique” from top to toe,—not pretty, not 
young, by no means either, but, eminently picturesque. 
In general they were fat, forty,and by no means fair ; 
and then the effect was grotesque vo the extent of being 
ridiculous, raising that very rare thing just now, a smilé. 
Broad-hatted abbés and awmoniers give a valuable bit of 
plack to all this mass of colour, the latter being just then 
very black indeed, for they were breaking out into beards, 
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‘whith, after some twenty or thirty years strict repression 
by the razor, sprouted in the most erratic manner at their 
unaccustomed liberty; and, in place of the smooth sleek 
cheek of the ordinary priest, the countenance looked like 
a damaged clothes brush. . 

A bright-coloured general crops up every now and then, 
with a many-hucd staff behind him; and now comes a 
long line of pationt, meek-eyed mules, picking their 
stealthy, cat-like way along, waving their long ears from 
side to side with wise-looking wags, and oscillating the 
appendage at the other end with rhythmic regularity, 
“Wonderfully quaint, patient animals, they are the beast 
of all work here, and from a sick man toa sack of pota 
toes nothing comes amiss to them. The horses are already 
beginning to look thinner ; the wet weather has not agreed 
with them cither, and their coats stand out rough and 
bristly from their skin. Poor creatures! before long we 
saw them staggering and dying in our strects. Not a day 
could we pass the town gates without finding one or two 
dead in our way,—the last struggle over the drawbridges 
had been too much for them, and they dicd, They did 
not long remain there; they were soon set upon, and in 
a few minutes flesh, bones, and hide had disappeared, . 
leaving but a bloody puddle in the road to tell us that 
some few people had found a good dinner. Once at the 
~ Porte des Allemands I was witness of a “fourrage” of 
this description, which, in spite of the then dolorous state 
of things in general, had‘its comic side. 

A cantiniére bad eft her cart just outside the gate 
whilst she waddled off to the Fort Bellecroix hard by to 
find out what was wanting there. Her poor horse could 
not wait for her return, bunt tumbled down to die, No 
sooner was he on his knees than _half-a-score of soldiers 
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were on theirs. His throat was cut, his skin slipped 6ff, 
and his body dissected with much more haste than scieuce. 
Quickly to work went every knife, All that was portable 
was soon cut off, and then very carefully sct to work these 
solliers to reconstruct him. The bones are put neatly 
together again, the hide dragged over the carease, and the 
harness arranged as though the animal had only lain down 
‘in the shafts. The men ran off with their surreptitious 
flesh, and presently comes back the eantinidre. She sees 
her horse is down, and waddles a little faster. When 
within ear-shot she commences ’cre-nom-ing him, As the 
horse don’t move, she breaks into an elephantine trot, 
nor does she discover the cheat until she reaches her cart. 
* Poor fat old lady !—apoplexy very nearly ensyed; but 
when she recovered speech she was truly eloquent. After 
a long course of study in all varieties of French swearing, 
{ found myself capable of decreeing her to be a genius, 
The ingenuity of the oaths she uttered was a triumph. 
Exhausting herself and her vocabulary, she took to 
hysteria, when, I am sorry to say, I left her. IY didn’t 
_ know where she kept her “sperits.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


OUR FORAGING EXPEDITIONS. 
September 22 to October 2. 


Our inactivity was in some degree broken by little 
affairs at our outposts ; for, as it now became evident that 
the siege would be a long one, it was necessary to extend. 
our ground as much as possible. The wider we made our 
circle, the more fodder we obtained for our horses, and * 
occasionally we obtained a field of potatoes for ourselves. 
These little re-occupations of French territory by our 
troops were made without much cost, and manifested to 
us that if the Prussians were in such great force in front 
of us as the quartier-géndral wished us to believe, it was 
not their intention to fight but to famish us, so from the 
middle to the end of September, we extended our line 
very considerably. ‘ 

Between the Sielle and the Moselle our increase was an- 
important one. Magny was evacuated by the Prussians 
80 soon as an outwork we had commenced at La Horgne 
showed symptoms of becoming dangerous, and then we 
pushed our lines nearer-to Augny and Frescati; thus we 
gained a large and ‘Valuable acquisition of cultivated: 
ground, this bettie ‘the market-garden quarter of Metz ; 
and for a ‘fortnight or three weeks after this we had 
vegetables for éuriolves and green fodder for our horses. 
On the left bank of the river we acquired, after some 
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line of earthworks across the valley formed by the brook 
here, giving us complete possession.of Scy and Chazlles, 
and also preventing any attack by the Prussian forces 
marching down the ravine from Amanvillers and that 
fatal St. Privat. .On the other side of Plappeville and 
St. Quentin, the village of Lorry and the wood of Vig- 
neulles fell into our hands; after these we took possession 
of Woippy, from whence, running a line of entrenchments 
right across the plain by the Maison Rouge, and the farm 
of St. Eloy to the Grange-aux-Dames, we obtained a 
valuable increase of flat meadow land. There making a 
tresselled bridge across the river we connected our lines 
on this with those on the other side of the Moselle. 
Here our progress was slower and more’ contested, but 
we never ceased gaining something, and that gain, too, 
was cffected with very little loss. Occasionally, of course, 
there would be a struggle ; but our big guns which, by 
this time, we had mounted on all our forts, swept a wider 
area for us, and the Prussians could no longer hold in 
force anything within their range. 

Being successful in these little matters, the army and 
the town both prayed to be allowed to make larger and 
-more extensive forages. Many of the large farms round 
and without this line were known yet to be well stocked. 
The Prussians had established large stores at Remilly, 
Courcetles, and Peltre. Why should not we despoil, or 
attempt to despoil, these, and 89 revictual our exhausted 
magazines? But the Marshal wi very difficult to move. 
Nor was it.until he heard that a p&tition was in circula- 
tion in the town that’ he could be shamed into making 


any movement, This petition stated that the inhabitants . 


of the town believed that the time had come when agita- 
tion on their part was necessary ; that even the want of 
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success of any movement would be- better than inac- 
tiog) and that, without presuming to discuss or even 
indicate military operations, simple common sense de- 
monstrated clearly enough to them that energetic enter- 
prises rapidly conducted with the strength of the forces 
yet at disposal, might now have considerable and, per- 
haps, decisive results. “No doubt,” they said, “there is 
danger in such attempts ; but will waiting make the 
danger less? What help cad we now expect from others ? 
Is it by political questions mixing themselves wrongly 
with military questions that this idleness is forced upon 
us?” they asked, he answer, if one had been truthfully 
given, would have said “yu.” Waiting, indeed, would 
only make matters worse; it was evident to wait for 
Vinoy and his National Guards was useless, and the 
Volunteers of "92, like the patriotic feelings which called 
them forth, were asleep. Tt was Metz, as General Coffinidres 
had said, that was the sole thing for-us to consider. “We 
neither desire to reeriminate, nor to give offence, by inter- 
meddling, but we want to do something and to have 
something done.” Now, as this petition circulated for a 
week or ten days in all the various “ cercles,” “ reunions,” 
and other coteries, not only within the town but also in. 
the camp itself, and as it was so well received in both,’ 
the Marshal found himself compelled to rouse himself 
from his lethargy and do something. Accordiugly, a 
series of forages, on a more extensive scale, was com- 





menced, : ye 
The army bie T cites it was getting very discon- 
tented ; indeed, more than that, almost mutinous; and a 
patriotic conspiracy was formed to rush out and capture 
Prince Frederick Charles and Prince Louis of Hesse, who 
were then supposed to be together at Jouy. These 
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things alarmed the. Marshal; and on the 22nd of Sep- 
tember, after breakfast, of course (and the Genefals 
breakfast late and long), we commenced the first of what 
have received in England, I find, the name of “ Bazaine’s 
sorties.” We rubbed our hands with glee: we positively 
smiled again : and our hopes, which were touching zero, 
rose rapidly to blood-heat. We were to commence gra- 
dually, feel our way, and then make some grand sortie ; 
but fortunately we didn’t know then what a deal of 
feeling that way would take, or where it would ulti- 
mately lead to, or that the only sortic made would be as 
prisoners to Prussia, About noon on the 22nd, the first 
movement began. Lebcut’s corps was to have the 
honour of displaying the first symptom of that new life 
we had hoped the’army was imbued with; so St. Julian, 
opened the ball, and we canter off to the as yet unfi- 
nished fortalice of des Bordes to see the maiden effort of 
a new piece of 24 which they have just got into position 
there. : 

For six wecks have a large body of men been working 
here. J saw the first lines of the fort laid out as I passed 
it on my way to pay my forced and first visit to Marshal 
Bazaine, ‘I'o-day I am at it when it fires its first gun. 
What an enormous time seems to have passed between 
these two periods! These six weeks—by the way it isn’t 
quite six wecks yet—scem to make up a very large portion 
of my life. It is five weeks to-dgy since we were block- 
géed, and T haven’t had a letter siixe I left England. I 
wonder if they will ever get any of these I have sent off 
hajf-an-hour since in a balloon from the gas-works down 
amongst the poplars there behind me. I think all these 
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steps back, the commandant of the fort is up on the top 
of ‘the casement close to me. Some little alteration is 
wanted in the direction of the gun. There is a large 
gathering of Artillery officers and Engineers—Captain 
Schultz is there, and a dozen of his children the mitrail- 
leuses, with him. Marshal Lebceuf, and a brilliant staff— 
very brilliant in the sunshine—is there ; and as for the 


Marshal, he is so covered with stars of metal and stripes of © 


ribbon, that you can hardly see him. Oddly enough, I 
was reading Henry Bayle’s letters last night. What was 
it he said? Oh! I recollect now. “Quand je vois un 
homme se pavanant avec plusicurs ordres & Ja boutonniére, 
je suppose involontairement le nombre infini de bassesses, 
de platitudes, ct souvent des noires trahisons qu’il a du.” 
That word “pavanant ” is very expressive ; he does pea- 
cock himself, dovs Marshal Lebeouf. “Bang!” My won- 
derings are put a stop to in an instant—away goes the first 
shell. from des Bordes—every eye is screwed to a field- 
glass or a telescope. Ingenious stands of clods of earth have 
been built to support them, and the'attitude of everybody 
is comically absurd ; bent, twisted, curléd up, or stretehed 
out, everybody is looking out for that first shell, “Short!” 
is the word from all at-once, “ but straight !” say some, so 
the gun is elevated again, and now the day’s work begins,and 
des Bordes is inaugurated. A propos des Bordes, before we 
leave it, it may be as well to mention a fact connected with it 
which throws considerable light upon the extent to which 
that little split which we saw commencing in the Council 
of War had widewed ; it was now an open rupture, and 
this little fort wedged it open still further. By the “Articles 
of War,” the commandant of the place had the surveillance 
of ali the outworks of that place, and the appointment 
of their garrison, but the question was now raised if this 
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fort should not be considered as a field-work, and se 
placed under the direction of Marshal Lebeeuf. sOf 
course Marshal Bazaine sided with Lebeuf against 
General Coffinires (Lebeeuf, you must know, wanted to 
be Commandant of Metz in place of Coffiniéres, and even 
after the latter’s appointment actually proposed to him to 
resign in his favour, so that they did not love each other 
these two), and it isan absolute fact that this little fort, 
lying midway between the larger ones of St. Julian and 
Queleu, and called upon to codperate with them both, was 
placed under the command of an officer whose very name 
was withheld from the Commandant of the place. If, 
therefore, the commandant of Queleu needed the assist~ 
ance of des Bordes, or desired to send an’ instruction to 
him, he had firstly to communicate with General Cof- 
finidres, who had to communicate with Marshal Bazaine, 
who had to communicate with Marshal Lebceuf, who then, 
when of course it was too late, sent word to the com- 
mandant of des Bordes. That was, indeed, “how not to 
do it,” and the piece of red tape im which that order was 
enrolled was as nearly nine miles long as possible. Under 
these circumstances, it can be understood that though des 
Bordes might bark a good deal, it did not bite much. 
Whilst I have been telling you all this, the Marshal has 
ridden away, so we will ride after him. ‘Troops come up 
from the camp behind us; some small amount of artillery 
rumbles up ; and it begins to get exciting. The soldiers 
qmove on, keeping well down undér the crest. of the hill ; 

for from Mercy-le-Haut, which the Prutsians hold, they can 
see all the French-do if they are not careful. Mcanwhile, 
the enemy’s sharpshooters slink down into the vines 
which still clothe the hill-sides outside our camp. As the 
fire increases, we ride away to the left into the direction 
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of the old battle-ground of the ist of September. The 
mey of Leboeuf’s corps keep coming down from St. Julian 
and creeping into the valley. Both sides are waking up a 
little, and there is an evidence that the artillery is getting 
angry ; so down into the valley we race, plunge through 
the small rivulet, and into the village of Vantoux. There 
we come to a stop. The artillery is jammed in with 
infantry, who can’t go on because there is some artillery 
which won't. At last a gap occurs; into it I squeeze my 
horse, then leave his hecls to make further room, and we 
are out of the pack. To the rear of Mey we find a couple 
of batteries of “sixes” pounding away at a small cottage 
by the side of the road which leads to the Prussian for- 
tress of St. Barbe. Very bad practice do they make too. 
Shell after shell falls short, though the distance is not 
great; nor are the artillerymen disturbed at their work. 
The wood of Mey protects us from the Prussian fire, and 
the French sharp-shooters are in advance. They wriggle 
along on their bellies like quaint coleopterous insects, with 
blue wing-cases, red legs, and steel antenna, suggesting 
wondrous combination, worthy of the pencil of Du Maurier. 
These keep the Prussian infantry back, and there is 
nothing to disturb us. At last the range is got. Crash 
goes shell after shell into the building. The angle ‘is 
knocked in and the Prussians knocked out. Up jump the 
Fronch infantry and run for the house. Spars smite 
horses’ sides, and we race to sce who can be first in, when 
—pshut ! and my hoyse is upright ! 

Tt was not all qypite so easy to get there as it looked.” 
Only about half the Prussians ran away, leaving others to 
give us a warm reception. Fortunately they were too 
impatient, or it might have been much worse for us. As 
it was, they brought down two or three of the men, and 
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a bullet struck the off fore-foot of my poor horse: He 
reared, and got the bit between his teeth, and wag off 
with me to Prussia, Stop him 1 couldn’t ; swing him 
round was all I could manage to do. The continued 
firing still frightened him, and he ran away ‘with all his 
speed. Right in front of me was a vineyard, and the grey 
oak'stakes to which the vines were tied looked as sharp, 
as grey, and as steel-like as bayonets, Stop I couldn't. 
To charge that chevaua de frise was more than I liked to 
do}; so there was nothing for it but to fold my arms over 
my ficld-glass, to save that at least, and hoist myself out 
of the saddle. Tt was very hard that ground, very; and I 
limped for several days after, but my horse came to sad 
grief. He was badly cut by the stakes, and though I 
might have cured him if I could have kept him long 
enough, I had to reverse the process, and he had to keep 
me. Poor beast, he was much better to ride than to eat ; 
though, as he came to an untimely end before the fodder 
did, he was a very favourable specimen of the viand, and 
my friends expressed themselves satisfied as long as he 
lasted. 

Limping about I stopped for a little while to see the 
result of an attempt on Noisseville, the little village in 
‘front. of us, which has been taken and re-taken several 
times in this war's history, and which we were going at 

. again new, After the French had finally driven the last 
Prussian out of the small house which was so hard to get, 
they set fire to it, determining thatthe enemy should not 
have the chance of annoying them again from that point. 
Making this house a turning point, me threw out a con- 
siderable number of sidiemishars and advanced towards 
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occupied, Not a bluecoat was seen; all was perfectly 
still, A shell or two from field -picoes was tried; not a 
shot “Qould be drawn. St. Julian sends in one of is long 
24 shells at it. Crash it goes into the first house on the 
left, and there is a great big hole in it. Still not a move- 
ment. St. Julian trics the right side this time, and the 
house on the other side of the street is hit, with the same” 
happy result. Still no sign. The French stop and praise 
the admirable practice St. Julian makes, but after the ruse 
of the little house they don’t know what to expect from 
the big village. Meanwhile the men creep steadily on. 
Crack goes the chassepot whenever anyone thinks he sees 
something, and the thought seems to be a frequent. one. 
Still they won’t reply. Are they there or are they not? 
It is very puzzling, I can’t understand it, so I limp over 
to the other side of the hill, and there crawling out of the 
wood of Failly I sco a big black snake, half a mile long, 
it looks: it is a column of Prussian cavalry. In spite of 
a sprained leg from my fall, I positively run back again 
until I get to an officer and tell him what I have ‘seen. 
Off he trots incredulously, to look for himself, but he 
comes back ata gallop, sends my damaged horse to me, 
and seeks the officer in command. Three words setile 
the question ; the retreat is sounded, and the men draw 
back again. And now begins the fire. Noisseville is not 
empty now. The dragon's teeth are sown. Out-of every ” 
loophole, from behind every wall, from every little hedge 
spring up armed men. And they fire away with an 
impetuosity which ¢inakes up for their past patience. 
Luckily the F rench are not quite near enough, and they 
dare not pursue. The French artillery comes on to the 
front-and holds the enemy in check, and we gradually cet 
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St. Julian again, I having the honourable distinction of 
being the last man to leave the field. Not becayse I 
sought the honour,—it was thrust upon me; I Sarthe 
out any false modesty say I do not like such honours. Ht 
was because my horse was lame and lagged behind. I 
left him to his fate—the butchcr—near the fort, and 
walked back. It was a glorious sight that evening view 
of Metz; the valley was filled with deep blue river mist, 
the eand hill of St. Quentiy rose up into the evening 
sky and glowed almost amethystine in the red rays of the 
autumn sunset; the fairy-like jléche of the cathedral cut 
out its lace-like architecture, in strong black lines, against 
the burning line of light, whilst the tall poplars remaining 
on the hill side close by rose up in the coming twilight 
like old cypress trees. It was Turneresque in colour, and 
would need the pen of a Ruskin to describe, but I thought 
as I came down Mont St. Julian that I could see where 
that’ glorious knowledge of light had come from for 
which Turner's great, perhaps greater predecessor, was 
renowned: I mean Claude Gclée, called Lorraine. 

Next day a smaller aftuir, commencing at four in the” 
evening, took place. I was not at it, unfortunately, I was 
much too stiff from my fall of yesterday to walk, and I 


“had no horse to be ridden. It appears, however, that a 


portion of our left of yesterday, not having had much to 
do, were anxious to force out the Prussians from their 
observatory at Mercy-le-Haut and from the Grange-aux- 
Bois, so they took a mitrailleuse With them, and very soon 
explored the premises ; but as this was merely a feeler for 
a further and more definite assault on this position, they 
contented themsclves with taking notes, and collecting a 
few newspapers. It niay sound strange, but one of the 
things most sought for, next to food, on these expeditions, 
a LP 
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was ‘newspapers. They were “paper chases,” with a little 
additional excitement. Everywhere, especially in those 
places where scraps of newspapers are wont to be found, 
was a rigorous search made. Not a Prussian fell, but he 
was searched instantly, and I have no doubt but that 
some of our doings in the search for news appeared duly 
heightened in Prussian journals, and English ones too of 
Prussian proclivitics, as the “barbarous conduct of French 
soldicrs to Prussian wounded.” Certainly we rifled their 
pockets, not for money—that we never found in abun- 
dance ; even if we had found it, it would have been useless 
to us, the very filthy luere of silbern groschen, and such 
like imitations of real money would have been untrans- 
latable in Metz, so there was no temptation to take it; 
but newspapers had a market value, dependent upon their 
date. A recent one would fetch two or three napoleons 
(we were still imperialistic enough to stick to the name, 
though the red and righteous called them pitces de vingt) ; 
but newspapers of longer dates would descend so low as 
1f.50, and at Mercy-le-Haut there Was a good take: paper 
was plentiful. 

Every day now our outposts would be more seriously 
attacked, and it seemed as though each side was deter- 
mined to harass the other. We captured a good many 
Prussians, and lost. a good many men ourselves. Mean- 
while the town was not idle. Put into better heart by 
the activity of the last few days, it determined to show 
what it could do; soon Sunday, the 25th, there was a 
grand review of the ‘National Guard. The Place d’Armes, in 
front of the cathedral, was the point of assembly, and soon 
it was crowded. From every street leading into it came 
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A brown linen cap forms the head dress, round which, 
and on the collar of the blouse is sown a piece of wersted 
binding, of the colour of the wearer’s particular obrps. 
We had four corps in Metz, mustering altogether, with 
our volunteer artillery, some 7000 men, fairly drilled, but 
miserably equipped. Their arms consisted of old fashioned 
percussion muzzle loaders, of some three or four different 
patterns, but for none of which did there exist any ammu- 
nition, Yet all this time there was an enormous numbey 
of chassepots in store, and now plenty of ammunition for 
them, for we had set to work and made a very large 
quantity at Metz. The National Guard was, however, 
not much liked by the authoritics, especially by the 
Commander-in-Chief. It was popular; that itself was a 
crime; it was of decidedly republican tendencies, which 
was worse ; and worst of all, it did not trust in either the 
faith or the knowledge of His Excellency Marshal Bazaine. 
The sole object of the National Guard was to defend Metz 
from the forces which surrounded it,-and I am sure they 
really did not know whether that one under the Marshal 
Bazaine or that under Prince Frederic Charles was its 
greatest encmy. This opposition naturally made the 
_ force highly popular in Metz, especially with the women. 
Mothers saw their new-born children die for want of more 
nutritious food than could now be obtained, and with 
tears in their cyes they buckled on the sword-belt and 
giberne on their husbands and their sons. Grey-headed 
old men and young striplings stood side by side and did 
willing night duty on the ramparts; even he who had 
married a wife made‘no excuse, but came, and his wife 
wished it. Vapourers, of course, there were in abundance, 
who talked loudly in ‘the market place, where they could 
be seen and heard of men, and who, of course, when the 
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time came, were not to be found; but on my word { 
believe they were all bachelors; had they been married, 
their Secs would have driven them forth with the distaff, 
or whatever elsé does duty for that obsolete utensil in a 
well-regulated modern household, 

Under these circumstances it'was determined to have 
a grand demonstrative review. Hardly aman stayed away, 
and they filed out of the square with bands playing and 
flags flying, in excellent style. One notable subject. of 
remark was, that the‘flag bore no eagle, an evidence that 
there was no Imperialism in the National Guards. Down 
the hill they marched by various routes, -to the long 
straight line of the Rue des Remparts, where, forming a 
long, straight brown streak, they were reviewed by their 
coloncl, and then they filed off again. Each one felt him- 
self an heroic defender of his country, and rushed back to 
the female adulation which awaited him. 

Even yet the town and the army were not satisfied, 
Our fourrayes had manifested the fact. that in no place 
towards which we had advanced was the encmy in suffi- 
cient force to offer a scrious resistance. We had always 
started after breakfast, and returned comfortably in time 
for dinner; but then it wawtrue we never brought home | 
much for dinner with us, so it was determined that on the 
morning of the 27th we should start early, and go where 
there was something more than a negative knowledge to 
be, obtained. arly, therefore, at break of day, there 
should be a strong reconnaissance in force effected in three 
different directions: éne towards Peltre, with the view of 
breaking up the large collection of provisions there accu- 
mulated for the use of the Prussian troops, Peltre is th 
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station for the Prussian camp to the westward; the ¢ta- 
tions of Courcelles and Rémilly fulfilling this duty for the 
eastern portion. To Peltre the Prussians had cotistructed 
a temporary railway from the two latter places, It was, 
therefore, a double good to do to desttpy their provisions 
and get some for ourselves. Moreover there might also 
be the opportunity of finding a means of sending at least 
some few men through with despatches. All was ready 
and in order, and very carly in the morning, before the 
sun was up, we were away. 

With a view to creating further confusion, and with the 
hopes of obtaining greater success, two other expeditions 
had also been arranged ; one towards Courcelles, and the 
other down the valley towards Thionville; but the main 
point of attack was this on Peltre. General Lapasset was 
ready with kis brigade, together with six pieces of artillery. 
The railway still existed, and was available for some con. , 
siderable*portion of the road, A train was formed, and 
some of the French troops were placed in the carriages, a” 
field piece or two mounted on some vans in front, and 

‘the engine placed behind the train, Alongside the ling 
marched the rest of the troops, and with a battery of 
mitrailleuses took up their position above the wood of 
Basse Bevoie, Quietly round towards the chateau ‘of 
Crepy creep the infantry, and the affair begins. Until 
now the Prussians have had no notice of the approach of 
the troops; but once awakened, it was real earnest hard 
work. Rattle after rattle of musketry fire rings out from 
one side or the other; but at last the Prussians are routed, 
and this point is carried. Meanwhile another portion of 
our force pushes on rapidly to the village, where, before 
the Prussians have recovered from their surprise, we were 
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Sisters of Providence it was called—its walls are already 
loophaled ; but under a deadly fire an entrance is forced, 
and now commences a horrible sight for those poor peace- 
loving sisters. That strange animal, man, invaded their 
peaceful sanctuary, and brought death with him. Their 
church was a charnel house: “the very sanctuary was 
stained with blood; and the fous of mercy became the 
house of vengeance, for there was no mercy there. The 
Prussians craved, the French gave, no quarter, and flight 
there was none. The railway station close to it is carried ; 
men are killed at every step; but there is something more 
precious than men here. The inferior biped must be 
killed; but these patient-looking quadrupeds must be 
saved at any ‘price. They are living beef and mutton; 
and what is man compared with that? Slay, wound, and 
mutilate the one if you will, but pray take care of the 
cows and sheep. Cattle trucks are broken open, sheep 
pens are invaded ; the cows are driven up the line, and 
the little sheep are’ tucked under the arm or borne on 
the shoulder in the most pastoral manner, It is truly an 
ovation. Sugar, coffee, hay, straw, anything and every- 
thing, is wanted, and it is gil there, so our railway, 
carriages are filled and sent back again, 

Queleu keeps thundering away over our heads, bullets 
rattle about the roofs. We arc in a hurry to get awayiif 
we can without bringing down upon us more of those 
Teutons, whose brothers we have awakened and sent to 
sleep so rudely ; so we. »-Pile up everything portable in wild 
confusion and away we go. Some push forward, but, where 
they went to none as yet can say. ‘There were letters for 
England in the pocket of one of them; but I much fear, 
as they never reached their destination, that their bearer a: 
reached too soon a prison or the grave. 
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Back, delighted with the morning’s work, we conie,, 
bringing with us somewhere about 100 prisonersy and 
having lost comparatively few of our own men. ¢ It isa 
veritable triumphal entry into Metz. Men come in laden 
with the spoil. From a cross-bar borne on the shoulders 

. of the stalwart sapeurs hangs a huge pig. Him they 
decked with vine leaves, and have placed a Prussian 
helmet on his head, while from his breast hangs a placard 

. proclaiming him to be le Roi Guillaume. Another follows, 
led in triumph by the Jeg, and struck, hardly lovingly, by 
the hard handed soldiers, who at each blow demand his 
name, translating the squcals he utters in return to 
Bismarck, Bismarck. Laughing and merry they come up 
the line and parade the town. Children run out into 
streets to look at those strange animals the cows ; mothers 
pat their sleek sides, and beg a drop of surreptitious milk 
for baby, and everybody is rejoizing. Have not we got 
forty cows? Isn’t that a matter of glee? Yes, but five 
times forty men at least were lost ‘in doing it; so no 
wonder beef is expensive and milk so dear. 

Meanwhile the 90th and the GOth of the Line, from the 
Brd Corps, and acting under General Montaudan, make 

» another attack upon Mercy, and find that their coming 

has not been unexpected. The Prussians have, since our 
last visit, turned it into a fortress. The windows are 
bearded up and Joopholed, and they have constructed an _ 
abatis of trees in front of the chateau. They are soon 

driven out of the first line of fallen, trees, and then comes 
the attack upon the house itself. | From each window 
streams out a continuous line of bullets ; firing from our 
side does little good, so, taking their axes in their hands, 
our sapeurs rush up, making for the blank wall spaces 
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smashed in, the wooden protection of the windows cut to 
pieces, and with a shout of “ Vive la France!" at them 
rush the soldiers. It is vengeance now ; the quick blood 
of the Frenchman is on fire, and the dogged resistance 
of the Tenton rendered more determined than before. 
Each room on the ground-floor is a slaughter-house, and, 

. as it is impossible to ascend the staircase, and the gar- 
rison won't yield, the infuriated soldiers heap up every- 
thing inflammable and set fire to it. Good God! it is . 
horrible to think what demons War makes of men! 
Every despairing face that appears at the upper windows 
is shot at before the man who owns it has time to cry 
for quarter. The flames and the smoke mount upwards, © 
higher and higher ascends the smoke, higher and higher 

' leap the flames, taking death on high with them, and 
that thet doath may be a speedy one is the only merey 

‘to be hoped for now at Mercy-le-Haut, Les Grange-aux- 
Bois and the chateau of Colombey are attacked at the same 
time. At the former we find in the out-buildings a con- 
siderable quantity of corn, enough, indced, to load eighty 
small forage waggons with. These we lade in all haste, as 
stronger forces of the encmy are coming up; their shells 

_ already burst amongst us, and we are anxfous to get ‘all . 
wecan, So soon as this is dono, off go the waggons and 
fighting begins ; but whilst we have been engaged in the . 
barns the Prussians have set fire to the house and de- 

“camped under cover of the smoke. At Colombey they give 
us a very warm welcome by sctting fire to the wood so 
soon as we are fairly in it, and then firing long volleys 
into our troops, who, blinded by the smoke, are’ more 
anxious to make their escape from the suffocating ‘smell 
of the ‘burning undergrowth than to shoot a Prussian, 
We lose a great many there, and finding it impossible to 
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proceed, our men are called off, blackened and begrimet, 
to return homewards. hie 
Over on the other side of the water Pichon’s Brigade of 
the 6th Corps, under Marshal: Canrobert, issues from the 
village of Woippy, and spreads itself over the plain down 
“to the Mosclle, gradually working forward towards Maxe. 
The Prussian batteries on the right bank of the Moselle 
treat, them to a heavy cannonade, but as they have taken 
. very open order, the loss is not great, and closing in on 
the village, the small Prussian force which held it is 
driven out or retires, Now the village itself is shelled 
from the Vatteries, but we get good heavy loads, and off 
we go back again. At the same time another portion of 


this corps attacks the position of Ladonchamps, and _ , 


carries it, capturing the soldiers and officers who held it: 
but Prussian reinforcements coming up, it was necessary 
for our forces to retire, And now all around us rise up 
huge columns of smoke in the air, for the enemy deter- 
mines to burn up what we have left... The whole village 
of Peltre is ina blaze; the long forks of flame start up 
into the dense smoke-clouds which roll over the valley ; 
all that day and all that night does it blaze away. 

The Grange-aux-Bois is yet in flames; the wood and 
chateau of Colombey are burning; and as we retire the 
Prussians advance and burn La Maxe. From this date 
until the Marshal began to treat definitely for the capitu- 


lation of the place, scarcely a day passed but that the. 


investing forces sct fire to some. farm or some village ; 
and the horizon was black by day and red by night from 
the smoke and the fire of these barbarous incendiaries. 
We took advantage of these excursions to enclose some 
fresh bit of ereen land, to add some little bit of food to 
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attempt to retake the positions we had thus forced them 
from,-but they never succeeded. On the Ist of October 
they made a night attack on Lessy, in which some severe 
fighting took place ; yet we held the position, and, I fancy, 
inflicted quite as much damage on them as they occa- 
sioned us; and on the same day a great many of their 
officers were killed in front of Ladonchamps. 

Ladonchamps was a position very much coveted “by 
both sides, and one which’ cost a good many lives to - 
each of them. Early in the history of the blockade 
the Prussians seized upon the fine old Chateau of La- 
donchamps, a building full of history, and which has 
played many an important dle in that of Metz, It was 
here that the old Republican burghers of Metz met the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, and made him swear a solemn 
oath to observe the privileges of the city and the freedom - 
of the people before they would admit him, and in each 
of the many sicges Ladonchamps has been a place of 
slaughter. The position was again important, and it was 
necessary that the French troops should carry it. A field 
battery was brought against it, but, strange to say, it did 
not reply ; there were the guns and there was-a sentinel, 
but not a shot could we draw. Presently huge rolls of smoke - 
rise up from behind the chAteau; it is evident the farm 
at least is burnt, and a rush is made to save the house, . 
A few musket shots are fired. The Prussians evacuate, 
and we enter, to find that the guns we have so mich 
feared are simply portions of those poplar trees which 
have done so much to keep us imprisoned in Metz. They 
are neatly mounted on the wheels of broken carts, and - 
the “sentinel” was stuffed with straw. Such ruses were 
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nor, after the chagrin of the «'gell” had passed over, did 
they cause any other feeling than that of good humour.: 
“We had already fought once or twice over this position 
and had held it several times for short periods, and then 
were driven out, but the Prussians held it now. From 
some cause or another, which we could never unravel, 
there used to be a regular daily mecting of officers in front 
of the chateau, put further along the road to Thionville. 
What it all portended we could not tell; yet fearmg it 
might portend something evil, it was thought best to 
put a stop to it, and that day was the last they ever met. 
‘A mitrailleuse was brought up, and placed in position to 
coramand the point of rendezvous. ‘hey came as usual, 
and—Gr-r-rut. As the smoke cleared up we could see 
some limping off, some running away, but T am sorry to 
say,'we also saw a good many dark-looking patches on the 
ground After an hour an ambulance drove up, hung out 
a white flag, and then crawled away again, very slowly, 
heavily and sorrowfully laden. War certainly is a great 
civiliser, especially in these days of chivalry. Next morn- 
ing it was determined that once more Ladonchamps 
should be ours; so at two o'clock in the morning General 
Gibbon walked in, with two battalions of the 28th, and 
the soldiers forgot to come out again, for they held pos- 
session of it as long as Marshal Bazaine would let them. 
The Prussians tried, at eight o’clock, to dislodge them, and 
established a battery at Les Petites Tapes for the purpose 
of shelling them out ; but our battery at the little farm 
of St. Eloy fortunately had a piece on two of “twelves” 
ready, and instead of our being turned out of Ladon- 
champs, the occupiers of Les Petites Tapes were knocked 
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some additional earthworks on the road side; and, in 
spite of every assault, from the 2nd of October till the 
last day of Metz, Ladonchamps remained ours, and formed 
the centre of one of the only large movements which 
ever afterwards took place, and which we must relate in 
another Chapter. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


AN OUTPOST. 


WuHeEN not engaged in building balloons, when no 
foraging party was going on, the visit to some of our 
outposts provided me with many a pleasant ride or walk! 
and I look back upon many of them with a fondness and 
a pleasure I shall find, I fear, much difficulty in impart- 
ing to my readers, To me the thought of them brings 
back the memory of many a quiet chat in some sheltered 
corner where a safe look-out down many a wooded valley 
could be had too, and of many a quiet pipe smoked in 
silence on some lofty ridge when to speak above a whisper 
would have caused us to hear a sharp crack ring out 
from the valley below us and to find a lump of lead at 
no great distance. All day long, and all night too, was 
firing kept up between the two armics in a perfectly 
needless manner. Not an hour passed without some 
interchange of lead at our outposts. Not a day passed 
but some one of our forts had a ducl with the enemy’s 
batteries, excepting only those few still days which pre- 
ceded, and by their very silence seemed a mournful 
presage of, our surrender. ; 

Nothing was. gained, though much ammunition was 
lost by this—perhaps some twenty of thirty men a day 
might be hit on.our side, and probably the same number 
on the other; but unless either side were attempting to 
Aongtrniet. oan acdditiannl wark ae tha: miltaru sciwenaias..; 
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of the situation induced this desultory firing, it always 
seemed to me a needless waste of men and material to 
keep it up. Still there was a fascination in it which was 
very great, and the tendeney to take a-shot was almost 
irresistible at times, and personally I have felt very angry 
with myself for the desire that was so strong upgn me 
to try and hit that black thing down there amongst the 
bushes ; nor was the desire always lessened when that 
black thing down anrongst-the bushes took a shot at me. 
We must, therefore, give the soldiers on each side credit 
for the same feelings, and add to them that natural ani- 
mosity which I, as a noutral in the struggle, was released 
from feeling. , 

I do not know whether all the neutrals on the other 
side put quite so strong a restraint upon themselves; for 
when the Z'iivex military correspondent shared my room 
with me ou his first, and my last, night in Metz, an old 
straw hat which hung there scemed to smite him with 
remorse, “Surely that isn’t yours,” said he, “you didn’t 
go round to the outposts in that thing, did you?” I 
confess I felt a little hurt at hearing my long-cherished 
old straw hat stigmatised as a “ thing.” I knew it was 
ugly, and I had begun to find out it was old, but to hear, 
it called a “thing” was a trial I little expected to have 
to endure. I pleaded the good qualities of, and the long 
acquaintance I had had with, my hat, and was commenc- 
ing an exordium upon its merits as a head-piece, when 
he ruthlessly cut me short by an exclamation of “By 
George! to think that it should have been you!” Ex. 
planation followed; and it then ‘turned out that my old 
straw hat was well known beyond our French circle at 
Metz, extended as that was, and that the Prussian marks- 
men had honoured it with much attentian Naw T nc. 
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by no means sure, from some little hesitation on his past, 
that my that night’s weleome guest had not himself: tried 
to bring down that hat. If so, I am very glad he was so 
bad a shot. On further questioning on a point fo me at 
least of some personal interest, it turned out that I was 
considered to be some personage of much more importance 
than a mere “correspondent,” from the fact that I always 
had so many officers round me. I am sorry to dispel the 
illusion, for, thongh I had,some few personal friends 

‘ amongst them, it was not for my own sake, or to do me 
honour, that I was so attended; but my staff arose from 
the fact that my field-glass was better than most others 
in Metz, and they always wanted to use it. Under these 
circumstances, I usually found something going on when- 
ever I visited our outposts. 

Many timés since my return IT have been aarprieed 
at the absence of that knowledge which had become s0 
familiar to me that I have almost thought everyone else 
knew it too, until some question had revealed the general 
ignorance upon the special point in question. But-on 
very few subjects connected with the siege of Metz have 
I been more surprised than at the ignorance prevailing as 
to the length of our own lines without the walls, and the 

*“ magnitude of the area we occupied. Briefly, then, we 
held a space of ground having nowhere a radius of less 
_ than two miles from the centre of the town, and in some 
. directions this radial line was fully three miles long. 
Roughly speaking, our position Might be described as an 
ellipse, whose longer axis extended’ from north to south 
for a distance of between six and seven miles in length, 
having our position of Ladonchamps and the village of 
Magny for its two extremities. Its shorter axis, extend- 
ing from east to west for a distance of between four and 
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five miles, had the farm Bellecroix and the little village 


- of Lessy for the extreme points, . We, therefore, allowing 


for the, variation in this line occasioned by the broken 
nature of the ground, had some eighteen or twenty miles 
of line to keep. If you will take the trouble to tum 
to the. map, you will see what a large area this line 
circumscribed. 

Almost everywhere along this line did we find some- 
thing to do. Here a wood opposed us, and there a vine- 
yard; and both wood and vineyard had troublesome 
occupants; now a deserted farm building would be held 
to-day by us, tomorrow by ihe foe. Whole villages 
changed their nationality over and over again: some- 
times we were surprised, and sometimes we surprised the 
‘Prussians. In fact, towards the end of September we 
had very considerably cularged the circle which at first 
enclosed us, a convincing proof that the enemy was not 
in reality stronger than ourselves. The villages of Magny, 
Ste. Ruffine, Lorry, Mey, and Nouilly, all of which were 
at one time occupied by the Prussians, were re-occupied 


"and either finally held by us, or rendered untenable for 


either side. Instead of closing in upon us, as might 
have been expected, the circle of the besiegers grew _ 
larger towards the end than it had been at the com- 
mencement of the sicge. Had the Prussians been so 
overwhelmingly strong as the Marshal wished. us to 
believe, they would have closed in upon us and crushed 
us. They would never have yielded up to us those 
coveted little bits of verdure we sought for for our 
horses’ sakes, or this or that potato-field we often pushed 
our line in front of, not for the sake of territory, but for 
pommes de terre. The constant changes of our position 
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things to a knowledge of those intentions of the Marshal 
which filled us all with so: much discontent and so' much 
dismay. : ; 

If I had power enough, I should like to take you with 
me, firstly up. to St. Julien, for it is from this point I 
have already described some portion of the country to your 
It was from here we started, in imagination, together, 
when: you went with me to the battle of Ste. Barbe. On 
leaving the.town we are closg down to the level of the 
Moselle; and whether we leave by the picturesque old 
medieval Porte des Allemandes, with its quaintly arcaded 
courtyard and its. conically-roofed towérs, which carry us 
back so far into the history of the former struggles of 
Metz, or whether we leave by the ugly modern gateway 
which leads on to the flat Ile Chambidre, we have to pass - 
that very formidable outwork the Fort Bellecroix. This is 
a detached addition to the great system of enclosure formed 
by Vauban, and was, added by Cormontaigne, to whose © 
care Metz owes many other of its exterior defences. It is 
an enormous fortress this same Bellecroix, and covers the 
whole of the eastern side of the town, When first I saw 
it, it was a beautiful mass of verdure, and its glacis was 

_ Glothed with fine trees which had grown up in the long 
interval since this fortress was constructed. Now there is 
not a tree to be seen, and scarcely a blade of grass, and 
the hard and ugly lines which engineers delight in, stand 
out in painful clearness. Passing this, and skirting the 
Moselle, which bends off with a graceful sweep to our left, 
we come to the huge skeleton of an enormous tannery. It 
was once -a wood and plaster building, constructed in 
carpentry after.the fashion of the old half-timbered halls 
we have in Lancaster and Cheshire. Now nothing, but 
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shelter an enemy has been. removed; a few hides hang 

over the framework ; the once neat garden which sur- 

rounded it is trodden down ; and the little stream which’ 

‘ runs through the valley is choked with débris, crushed 
out of shape by fallen poplars, and wanders aimlessly in 
floods and puddles through the grounds and well-kept 
walks it once gave beauty to. Such are some of the firat- 
fruits of war. For a mile’s breadth around the town there 
is nothing visible but spoliation and ruin. Passing on, 
the road begins to ascend, and we enter the long straggling 
village of St. Julien. It must be in time of ‘peace a 
‘charming spot. The trim gardens and good roomy villas 
‘which jut out from the hill-side look down on the Moselle 
and Metz, and turn their faces to thé setting sun, all 
betoken case and wealth, while the large, but now closed, 
cafés, which line the streets give substantial evidence of” 
how favourite a ramble this must have been for the 
dwellers in the town. Now the strects are filled with 
idling soldiers, the cafés are turned into barracks, the road 
is’lined with broken country carts, and thé peculiar air of ° 
neglect which seems always to accompany an army hangs 
over the place. 

On our left, down that broad walk there between those _ 
two white pillars with the tubs of aloes on them, and, 
against which lean that knot of lounging officers,—down’ 
there, in the big white house which almost cuts.off our 
view over the valley, lives Marshal Lebxuf. Jt is a 
charming place, and seems suited to be the sybaritic home 
of one who has achieved the proud title of being the 

_ finest exquisite in the imperial army. Why shouldbe" 
seek other glory? Is not that sufficient reputation for a 
marshal of France? At any rate it is to be feared it is 
the sole reputation he ever will acquire, save that evil 
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ong which attaches to him already of having, by his vanity 
and his sycophancy, ruined this army of the Rhine. 

Up the rapidly ascending slope we climb," the road 
becomes so steep now that it twists and turns about 
‘yiolently in its endeavour to wriggle up the hill, and is so 
tortuous, that the little village is obliged to stop behind, 
and there we leave it, Cutting off some of these turns by. 
a bridle-path through the brown-leaved grey-staked vines, 

_we reach a higher plateau, aad come upon the camp of 
the Chasseurs de Vincennes. It is not merely a “tented 
field” here, for these ingenious and ever-active little men 
have built themselves a little town. Here we come tipon 

. a circular building made with the boughs of willow, 
poplar, or pine. It has upright walls, a conical roof, and 
an outer wattled fence some five feet away from the main 

-eentral structure, It is quite startling in the resemblance, 
it bears to the huts of the Belge and the Gauls sculptured 
on the Trajan column at Rome. The baggy-breeched, 


long-coated, and kepi-headed soldiers who surround it bear | 


a wonderful likeness to the graven images of the anciént, 


_Wefenders of this very country, and our thoughts carry us , 


back to those other wars which were fought round here 
between the Latin and the Teuton races, who are still 
struggling for the victory. In other places we find huts 
built of turfs neatly cut and squared, the joints regularly 
marked with lines of small white pebbles; and the primi- 
tive architecture of the camp is both interesting and ‘sug- 
gestive. These Chasseurs seem torewrite many a forgotten 
chapter in the history of habitation. Nor does their labour 
“stop at architecture. Engineering is practised, too, and 

now we find a-small toy windmill erected on which anto- 

maton soldiers go through all the evolutions of manual 

4nd platoon by means of strings and wires with a regu- 
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sheltér-'an enemy has been removed; a few hides hang 
“over: the framework ; the once neat garden which sur- 
‘rounded it is trodden down ; and the little stream which 
runs through the valley is choked with débris, crushed 
out of shape by fallen poplars, and wanders aimlessly in 
floods and puddles through the grounds and well-kept 
walks it once gave beauty to. Such are some of the first- 
fruits of war. For a mile’s breadth around the town there 
"is nothing visible bat spoliation and ruin. Passing on, 
the road begins to ascend, and we enter the long straggling 
village of St. Julien, It must be in time of ‘peace a 
‘charming spot. The trim gardens and good roomy villas 
‘which jut out from the hill-side look down on the Moselle 
and Metz, and turn their faces to thé setting sun, all 
betoken ease and wealth, while the large, but now closed, 
cafés which Jinc the streets give substantial evidence of _ 
how favourite a ramble this must have been for the 
dwellers in the town. Now the streets-are filled with 
idling soldicrs, the -cafés are turned into barracks, the road - 
is‘lined with broken country carts, and the peculiar air of ~ 
‘neglect which seems always to accompany an army hangs... 
over the place. : 
On our left, down that broad walk there between those | 
two white pillars with the tubs of aloes on them, and, 
against which lean that knot of lounging officers,—down 
there, in the big white house which almost cuts.off our 7 
view over the valley, lives Marshal Lebwouf. It is a 
charming place, and sees suited to be the sybaritic home 
of one who has achieved the proud title of being the 
finest exquisite inthe imperial army. Why should. he- 
seek other glory? Is not that sufficient reputation for a 
marshal of France? At any rate it is to be feared it is 
the sole reputation he ever will acquire, save that evil 
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ong which attaches to him already of having, by. jhis vanity 
and his sycophancy, ruined this army of the Rhine. 

Up the rapidly ascending slope we climb,* the road 
becomes so steep now that it twists and turns about 
‘Violently in its endeavour to wriggle up the hill, and is so 
tortuous, that the little village is obliged to stop behind, 
and ‘there we leave it. Cutting off some of these turns by- 
a bridle-path through the brown-leaved grey-staked vines, 

. we reach a higher platean, aad come upon the camp of 
the Chasseurs de Vincennes. It is not merely a “tented 
field” here, for these ingenious and ever-active little men 
have built themselves a little town, Here we come upon 
a circular building made with the boughs of willow, 
poplar, or pine, It has upright walls, a conical roof, and 
an outer wattled fence some five feet away from the main 
-central structure, It is quite startling in the resemblance 
it bears to the huts of the Belge and the Gauls sculptured 
on the Trajan column at Rome. The baggy-breeched, 
long-coated, and kepi-hcaded soldiers who surround it, bear 
a wonderful likencss to the graven images of the anciént, 
‘defenders of this very country, and our thoughts carry us 
back to those other wars which were fought round: here 
between the Latin and the Teuton races, who are still 
struggling for the victory. In other places we find huts 
built of turfs neatly cut and squared, the joints regularly 
marked with lines of small white pebbles; and the primi- | 
tive architecture of the camp is both interesting and ‘sug- 
gestive. These Chasscurs scem torewrite man y a forgotten’ 
chapter in the history of habitation. Nor does their labour 
‘stop at architecture. Engineering is practised, too, and 
now we find a-small toy windmill erected on which auto- : 
maton soldiers go through all the evolutions of manual 
4nd platoon by means of strings and wires with a regu- 
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larity. much moré Prussian than French. Each. -litgle 
rivulet is dammed up and ‘turns some small water mill, 
where jaithio planks are sawn into matches by tiny saws, : 
or even where the coffee-roaster is turned by this i impro- 
vised machinery. 

Wonderfully ingenious in all these little things are the 
infantry in general, but especially so are the Chasseuts de. 
Vincennes. Their camp presents a marked contrast. to a 
cavalry one. Once off his horse the trooper never knows . 
what to do with himself, but moodily stalks about in his 
long cloak. Now, alas! he has not even that great 
resource, a curb-chain to polish ; he has nothing to do, 
and he‘does it. Contented with his little tente d'abri, he 
néver attempts to ameliorate his condition, and from: the 
height of his fow extra inches looks down with supreme 
contempt alike upon the pastime or the prudence of his 
brother soldier who fights or goes a-foot. 

Following an officer or two, arm-in-arm it may be with’ 
a private, we leave the camp, and reach, at nearly the 
summit of the hill, a little roadside building, well known 
to all who have partaken of the miseries of the siege of 
Metz. It is the Café Infortuné. The name ‘is dolorous 
and the café is not large, but M. Infortuné at this timé | 
belies his name—Fortamé, not Infortuné, it should be; 
his café is always full, for he has two remarkably pretty. 
daughters within, and a glorious view all over the. valley 
withont, and as it is a long pull up the hill everyhody 
stops here ; — to admire the prospect, of course. You 
cannot stop without at least a glass of wine, and if the 
Hebe who brings it is good- -locking, the wine is none the 
worse for it ;—so’ you sometimes take another, and, what 
with the wine, the pretty faces of his daughters, and the 
fine view, M. Infortuné must have found the war a great 
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inereaser of his purse. Perched on the steep hil-sidé, © 
you here look right over the valley of the Moselle; with 
its broad flat plain, now utterly devpid of alle visible 
life. The large farms, almost recalling ancient Roman 
villas by their size and innumerable surroundings, are 
deserted and silent. No cattle graze the plain, and, save 
here and there, a wandering horse in search of some few ; 
mouthfuls, nothing moves. Long brown lines cross the 


valley in various directions + they are our earthworks.’ 


* 


Now and then a white puff of smoke issues from a bush, 


and some scconds afterwards a dull thud reaches us: up 


here ; and sometimes from the big wood which runs up 
the opposite hill there comes a bigger puff and a louder 
thud, and then perhaps a black line pushes itself out from 
the foot of the hill like a long black slug creeping out for 


~an evening ramble, and the little thuds and the louder 


thuds become more numerous. If the black slug crawls 
slowly towards us, out rings behind us the loud bass of'a.: 
big 24-pounder from the Fort St. Julien, and after short 
interval of whizz-whizz comes a faint sort of echo of the 
first sound. It is a big shell gone on its errand, and the 
sudden fountain of dust which springs up in front of the 
black object tclls it that there is a limit to its audacity. 
The slug melts; you can just see some little black dots 
here and there, and from each little black dot there comes 
every rfow and then a little white cloud. More shells are 
thrown, more shots from behind our earthworks, and after 
a littlé time the black dots re-assemble, and the‘ slug 
crawls back, leaving a few black dots i in its trail, That is 
a small attack upon our outworks. Sometimes it is a blue |. 


_ ling, and not a black,one ; and then we try to occupy some 


old farm building which has been perhaps bathed in’, 
French and German blood many times already, but which * 
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thay be wanted for some temporary purpose again, so more 
must be shed. i 
But sour wine is finished, so we make our bow. to 
Mesdemoiselles Infortuné and push on. The fort lies to 
‘the right of us. It is large, ugly, and quite new. There 
are the usual dull-looking features about it. The same 
monotonous slopes, not yet grassed over; and the débris 
of the materials used in construction yet lie round it in 
unpleasant confusion, We won't go in to-day; butas the - 
fresh. wind sets down the valley, and the white islands in 
the clear blue sky float merrily over us, their shadows race 
one another over the flat plain and play at hide and seek 
amongst the hills, so it is just the day to stand on a 
breezy promontory and enjoy a quiet pipe. On our left is 
the newly-made position of Chatillon—a fortified spur of 
the hill, on which we can step out, and sée the as yet 
hidden Moselle, for it has run almost to earth beneath us, 
and only now and then, when a bright silver gleam shot 
up through some sinall opening in the dense mass of low 
trees and high bushes which clothed the long steep bank 
could you tell that it kept us such close company. Look- | 
ing eastward you sce the long widening valley melting 
away into the blue haze, until hills blend with clouds, and - 
which is earth or which is sky it is impossible to define. 
As the shadows come floating towards us they pick out 
here a village spire or there a large grange in stroiy relief, 
and rising away in the far distance is an object now white, 
now black, as sunlight or as shade define it. That is 
Thionville—the brave fortress whose little garrison shames 
our large force at Metz, It issuéd out and. captured lots 
of provisions ; it even sent an envoy here-tows whilst we 
did nothing. But then, you see, there was not even one 
marshal there, and it is even somewhat doubtful if they 
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had a general, so they defied the foe a«month. longer 
than, we did in Metz. 

Let us follow.the wooded hill a little further. Steady! 
don’t break the boughs: keep quiet. Who are these? 
They are the francs tireurs. Is it because they are 
amateurs they look so fierce? No: they lost a favourite 
fellow-soldier yesterday. Poor Vaillant! his name became 
him well, and just out there in the wood to the left he 

. fall dead. Hardly a shop was open in Metz the day they 
buried hint. Young, brave, and handsome, of an old 

' Messin family, he was well known and much loved in his 
native town, and almost worshipped in his corps. But it is 
not only this which makes them savage. Read this. paper. 
Jt was found affixed to the doors of the farm down there 
which we captured the othier day :-— 

% \ 


7 PROCLAMATION. 


The Commandant in Chief of the second Gernan f 
army again makes it known that each individual who 
does not belong to the regular French army or Garde 
Mobile found bearing arms, under the name of franc 
jtireur or other designation, will be considered as a ° 
- ‘traitor, and hanged or shot at the place where he is 

taken without farther consideration.” ‘ 


As fou read this proclamation, you do not wonder that 
the lines about their mouths are so bard, and that there - 
is a steely glint in their eyes as ‘they hand it to you. It is’ 
dated the 31st of August, _ is evidently not the first 
of the sort, as it is “again” > made known. Now, as 
some ignorance prevails in England as to who or what 
francs tirewrs.are, it’ may bring the question more, per-, 
sonally home to us if I say that these young men are 
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equivalent to eur own volunteers; they are regularly 
drilled and officered ; they wear a distinctive dress ;' they 
are mostly drawn from the better educated classes: and 
they are to be hanged or shot without trial, and as 
‘traitors, too. Traitors! because they defend their country, 
Think of that, you English volunteers. What would you 
do? What they did: they determined, too, that! each 
individual found bearing arms and not belonging to 
’ France should be shot without further consideration, and 
after this they gave no quarter, it was war to*the death 
at this point. : 
It is a simple matter of history what Pruséia herself 
did in 1813, when she was invaded show that on the 
13th of February she ordered detachments of “ frea- 
shooters” to be added to each infantry battalion how _ 
that no exemption from military service.was then allowed, 
in uniform or out: cach must do his devoir against the 
foe. Here are the orders then given to her citizens: “At 
the enemy’s approach all the inhabitants of villages must 
withdraw with their cattle and goods, and carry away or 
destroy flour and corn, beer jand wine, burn their mills 
and boats, fill up wells, cut bridges, and set fire to all 
crops approaching maturity.” This is what she thought 
of a parallel invasion: “The combat to which you are 
called sanctifies all means. The most terrible are the 
best, Not only should you continually harass the enemy 3: 
you shall also lay violent hands on marauders,” ; 
That was what Prussia said in 1817. She has grown 
wiser since then, A Prussian who defended his country 
was a patriot; a Frenchman who ‘does so is a traitor<~ 
Traitor, indeed! we straighten our back, lift up our head, 
and—Ping! a branch is lopped off above us That is 
because we raised our head a little too high. Here we 
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toust be humble-minded, and of lowly condition, Kill 

wheh you can, but don’t get too excited; it’s dan- 

gerous. But there are half a dozen shots in reply ; and 

so the deadly game keeps on here continually. “Men: 
who could issue such a proclamation as that deserve “no 

mercy, and the enraged france tirewr will crawl of 

hands and knees for half a day to bring down some. 
officer of that German army which could issue so cold- 

blooded a licence to murder. .The frane tireur’s uniform 

may be a Blouse, the officer’s is broadcloth, yet both are 

“soldiers; and in 1867 I saw in Paris a whole body of 

these franc tirewrs in blouses reviewed before King 

William, nor did he then consider them other than as. 
soldiers, Why shoukl he now? Then they were pic- 

turesque ; now they are inconvenient, But depend upon 

sit,.such a proclamation as this will make them more 

inconvenient still, and if, ay seems too probable, the’ 

horrors of a guerilla war are yet in store for France‘ 
and Prussia, private butchery will be added to wholesale’ 
slaughter, and this proclamation will be read and quoted 

as a.means to incite to revenge every Frenchman who 

can bear an arm. 

“ Let us creep cautiously back; I am getting savage; 

and as think of many volunteer friends at home I ' 
find it rather hard to maintain a strict neutrality, 80 it” 
is better to creep out of the wood. We wander up. to 

the old chateau of Grimont—a fine old building, with 

massive square high-roofed towets at the angles. Three 

months ago it was a luxurious home, Three months ago 

it lay half hidden in a wood the ghowth of centuries, 

Three months ago its gardens were the most carefully 

kept and the richest ‘cultured of any in this beauteous 

valley ofthe Moselle. “ Now, the house is a barrack; ‘the 
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trees arc felled; the gardens ‘a heap of abomination, 
Such is war. There isa big cloud comes over nature’ and 
our thoughts ; and we trudge meodily back again, sad, at 
heart as we think of all the evil passions roused and all 
the ill deeds done within these last three months, and- 
wonder why. Thus wondering we wander down into 
the valley, and climb up the slippery hillside opposite, 
keeping pretty close to cover, and get into our outworks- 
at the Farm Bellecroix. ‘Phey tell a strange tale here, . 
and one which I could never unfold plainly. For many 
days ‘past a buxom young damsel came in and out of. 
the lines .at this point laden each morning with a full 
basket of vegetables, and returning each night with her 
basket empty but apparently heavy. Her pass was duly 
signed, so there was no attempt made to stop her. Last 
night her basket was so heavy she could hardly carry it, 
and her back assumed rather more than a graceful Grecian 


‘bend under its weight. The courteous soldiers insisted on 


relieving her of her burden—it was heavy indeed. It was 
filied with those new chassepot cartridges we had been 
so industriously making at Metz. Often have we found 
of late that the enemy's outposts have fired at longer 
yanges than usual; often have .we found a chassepot . 
bullet at our feet or in our wounded. Arms we knew 
they had captured in great quantities here on this very 
spot, and at Scdan, but we often wondered whee they 
found the ammunition. Little till then did we think 
that we had been making it for them,. but they utilized 
our industry most unpleasantly. As for the young woman 
she was equal to the occasion... "Whilst the astonished 
séntries were unpacking her basket, she. tumbled them 
and it over, and sped away down the hill to Lauvalliere, 
and before they could recover themselves or their arms 
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she was some distance a-head, dodging behind ‘the long 
yows of poplars which as usual yet line the roads’ outside 
the lines, An attempt at pursuit was prevented, by the 
fire of the Prussian sentries, who, unlike our own, seem” 
always to be wide awake at their outposts, and between — 
anger and mirth we walk back to Metz again, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


LADONCHAMPS—SEMECOURT, ' 

October 3-7. 
ONE of my greatest surprises on my road home, and one 
which has continued ever since I reached it, was and is 
the news I did and yet do hear of what the French did in 
Metz. I have heard of rejoicings within that city, which, 
only mourned ; of meadows covered with cattle, where 
neither grass nor cattle were ; but the greatest of all sur- 
prises is the accounts I hear of the sorties the French were 
said to have made; and more than all am T surprised at 
the dignity and importance attached to the little affair 
which has been called, in Prussian despatches, by the por 
tentous name of the “ battle of Sémécourt.” The French 
are by no means inclined to make the least of any of their 
' doings ; a retiring modesty is not their chiefest failing, — 
indeed, a tendency to exaggeration is. occasionally visible 
in the description of their own deeds of military daring ; 
‘and it is, therefore, more flattering to find that which we 
' considered simply a grand foraging expedition elevated by 

our adversary into the dignity of an ertgagement. 
‘Tt is true the pressure of the discontent engendered -by 
’ idleness and hopelessness in our army had squeezed out 
a sort of promise from the Marshal that-‘some sortie 
should be attempted. ; and it is equally true-that it was said 
, such @ sortie was intended to be made in the direction of 
Thionville. So much faith was placed in this that a 
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movable battery, consisting of a mitrailleuse mounted on 
a railway truck, and protected by a wrought-iron blindage, 
to traverse the railway, was provided, So long talked of 
beforehand was this supposititious sortie, that in a‘letter? 
written on the 4th October, but one which I never found 
an opportunity to send, and which lies before me now, I 
describe my attempt to join it; and from which, as record- 
ing the actual events which preceded this foraging party, 

_ I borrow somewhat. “ 

Late on the evening of the 3rd of October came a little | 
message to me that an attempt to reach Thionville would 
be made at four o’clock on the morning of the morrow. 
What route would be taken I could not definitely learn: 
Some said that the direct route along the valley would be 
chosen ; but even I could not believe the stupidity of the 
French. generals to be equal to a blunder so great a8 this, 
I, had alresdy seen the batteries established by the 
Prussians at Malroy and Argancy, on the right bank of 
the Moselle, and I had seen plans of-the batferies. con- 
structed at Sémécourt and those hills which formed the 
left bank, and between these two our road lay. It may 
surprise you to hear that we had plans of these batteries, 

, but there were not wanting in our army plenty of braye 
men who were ready and willing for any adventurous’ 
enterprise, and night after night, bearing only a pocket 
compass, a pistol, and a poignard, they issued out to learn 
the position of the enemy. No fusils did they carry, no 
sentinel did they ever pick off from safe shelter—not a 
blow was struck, not a shot was fired, excepting when 

” defehce required it, and then the scoane was to have 

' the preference over the pistol; but not a battery did.the 
Prugsians ever establish without those brave men being 
there. Knowing well, then, how formidable were the 
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batteries flanking each side ‘of this road, T was sceptical as 
‘to its being the one we should take, but inclined to'the 
‘opinion that the'rumour had been given out to mislead the 
enemy, and that the higher ground above the batteries on 
one side or the other of the valley would be taken... 
Four o’clock inthe morning of the 4th of October came. 
My knapsack, already packed with the few things I most 
needed, was on my shoulders, bread and chocolate were ii 


my pockets—chocolate which I had religiously préserved . 


for such an emergency, and which remained untouched the 
. Whole duration of the siege,—the brandy-flask was filled 


to the stopper, and I started forth hopeful, at any rate, of - 


some adventure, and half hopeful of pressing on with the 
troops so far as they could go, then making a diversion on 
my, own account to the nearest frontier, Armed solely 
with a walking-stick, I started. My horse was: eaten, 
and I could not afford now to keep another. Forage was 
hard to find, and uncommonly dear to buy, and my purse 


was much lighter than my heart at this time, so I must . 


needs go a-foot. 
Dewn through the dark. and silent streets I went! 
groping my way to the Porte Chambiére. Here, at any 


tate, I should be conveniently situated for any movement: , 


If the murderous road was to be taken, I had but to cross 
one of the three temporary bridges which united the ile 
_ Chambiére with the left side of the valley, or cross by the 
suspension-bridge which unites it to the right, shotld the 
old route by Ste. Barbe be once again attempted.. Here, 
too, was a large camp of what once was cavalry, but alas! 
which now consisted only of horse soldiers on foot. . Here, 
too, was the abattoir of the town, where the horses which 
could live no longer were daily killed; and heré, ‘too, 
deplorable to say, was the Polygon, the largest ambulance 
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of Metz, In the first there was no movement, but much 
expectation, In the second were poor patient creatures 
waiting tranquilly a relief from their lingering starvation. 
Many were dead already ; they had died in the lait of the 
abattoir before the butcher’s knife could reach them, and 
I wondered if we ate them too. But in the third was. 
human misery in every form: poor mutilated men whom 
the ruthless wat had knocked into a mass of suffering ; 
_men whom exposure to the noxious atmosphere of thes 
camp, whom long and weary day and night work in the 
trenches through this unusually inclement weather had 
“gmitten down with ague, with rhcumatic and typhoid | 
fevers, and who, by the wisdom and care of the authorities, 
were now dying in a hospital placed on an islayd of mud, ” 
between a camp and a slaughter-house, Over all hung a 
thick white fever-feeding fog, from out of which’ loomed 
every now and then the long red-cloaked carbineer, look- 
ing like a monstrous blood-stained spectre haunting this - 
isle of horrors. Stumbling over the extended legs of dead 
‘horses, entangled now and then in tent ropes, and always 
splashing mid leg-deep in mud, we sought the tents of 
sleeping friends, whom we rutblessly roused from their 
slumbers to hear the news, or came upon knots of our 
“more expectant ones whom rumours had deprived of sleep, 
and whom hope kept wakeful and watchful. Nothing was. . 
known here, though much was expected. , 
St. Julien was silent. It was evident that nothing. 
would take place on the right side of the water, for the 
forts generally fired an hour or two before any movement, 
to let the enemy know-we were comitg. So we wended 
our muddy way through all the indescribable foulness of a 
French camp, until we reached the river to the left. A few 
dropping shots in the neighbourhood of Woippy made us 
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look hard through the fog into each’ other’s eyes, and 
hasten off in that direction. We crossed the bridges, 
feeling their unparapeted edges rather than seeing thém ° 
and groped our way into the camp of the Chasseurs 
d'Afrique, who, like their brother cavaliers of the car- 
bineers, are now a-foot. As the ground rose from the bed 
of the river and the fog became thinner, we could see their 
_ sentries, with their long white great-coats, their pointed 
hoods crect in the air, a brond-striped blanket flung around . 
them, and their carbines slung across their shoulders, 
looking like Arabs.of the desert, carrying us away in 
thought far, far away from Metz. It was wonderfully 
. picturesque, “though awfully .cold, but disappointment 
chilled us worse than the weather, for we found our 
hoped-for sortie was postponed. “Wait a day or two,” 
says a gallant officer who has seen some twenty years of ' 
service ; “ Wait a day or two. Prince Frederick Charles ' 
has sent word to say he is not quite ready yet.” Such 
. was the common feeling as to the relationship existing: 
between the two head-quarters at this time. The fire at ° 
_ Woippy has ceased ; it is only an outpost affair, and that 
is nothing now; so, weary at heart, we turn back into 
Metz, and, sick with anothcr deferred hope, we seek our, 
hotel, to breakfast once more on the perpetual horse. 
What has all this to do with the affair of the 7th? 
Much. It is a specimen of many another morning + 
sample of many another broken hope. But it also shows 
how careful the Marshal was to take no step until it had 
been thoroughly ventilated—auntil it had become common 
report, and that report had had time to reach the enemy, 
for spies were many, and ‘reticent men on the Council of 
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some of the hopes and fears of “a special correspondent at 
the. seat of war.” : 

Other news succeeded this. Each day brought some 
new surmise, some new canard. Now it was that a serious 
attempt would be made to revictual Metz by a raid on the 
enemy's store of supplies at Peltre or Courcelles, and to, 
hold out to the bitter end. Again it was that an attempt 
would be made to force a passage to the Vosges, leaving 
but a garrison in Metz ; but faith was extinct, and we were 

* incredulous. 
_At last reliable information came to me that on the 7th 
a foraging party would scck to obtain some store of core 
said to exist in the farm of Les Grandes Tapes, a farm 
situated right in the centre of the wide alluvial valley of 
the Moselle, and almost equidistant from the batteries of 
Sémécourt and Malroy, Right through this plain passed 
the road to Thionville, and I had some faint hope that if 
anything very serious occurred there would be time and 
opportunity, in the confusion and bustle of the engage- 
ment, to slip away and find some means of gaining that 
liberty I so much longed for, some means of obtaining 
that communication with England, the absence of which 
was the most anxious trial I suffered in Metz. The 
: morning was fine and hopeful, but all was yet still, and I 
feared that it was one morc to be added to the many false 
hopes ‘I had had to abandon. I waited and waited ; the 
early hours passed away, and it was not until between ten - 
and eleven that the order to move’was given, The Marshal 
had not finished his breakfast, they said. Once in the 
camp, it was palpable that nothing serious was meant for 
that day. The tents were all left standing and the knap- 
sacks were in most cases piled in front of them. The 
reserve of the artillery was not even harnessed, and “it 
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became evident that nothing more than a foraging expe- 
dition was intended, or at any rate, nothing more serious 
’ than a demonstration -in sufficient force to draw the fire 
and ascertain the range’of those batteries whose existence, 
bloodless as yet, the French were well acquainted with. 
Some of them had given mouth, but others had hitherto 
been silent; and these might be mounted in the same 
manner as that battery at Ladonchamps, which held the 
besieged in awe for many a day, for all we knew, "Once 
we were sold; we laughed that time, but we did not like 
the same ruse to be repeated twice, so we determined to 
“see with so many eyes, that if there were an advantage to 
be gained, we could look well to it. There were other 
‘ruses, however, which had a different tendency, and engen- 
dered an ill-feeling which never healed, and were thus the 
cause of many a death. It was commonly reported—go 
commonly that I almost think it must be true—that it 
was a frequent custom of the Prussian troops to elevate 
the butt-end of the musket in the air as a token of sur- 
render, but on the French troops rushing forward to take 
the Prussians prisoners, the deadly gun was lowered, the 
butt brought to the shoulder, and a murderous fire poured 
into the advancing and unprepared French, This dis. 
graceful proceeding caused the death of many a soldier : 
who found himself without ammunition or whose’ retreat 
was cut off,—slain in consequence of the bad faith-of his 
comrades, when he in good faith desired to yield himself 
a prisoner, as fight was possible no longer. 

Ladonchamps was taken by the 28th Regiment five 
days ago; they heid it afterwards up to the very day of 
the surrender of Metz, and they to-day formed the avant 
garde of the French lines. To the right of it were Great 
and Little Maxe, and in front the two large farms of ., 
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Great and Little ‘Tapes. In all of these the Frenoh 
expected to find, if not much food for themselves, at least 
some fodder for their horses, and it was in search of both 
of these they went. That it was never intended ‘to be a , 
sortie in the true military sense of the word is evident 
from the late period at which the expedition started; and 
noon was past before the first shot, was fired. 
The Imperial Guard, who since the 16th of August had 
_ hot fired a shot, nor even moyed from their encampment, 
came down from the hills of Plappeville and defiled’ into 
the valley of the Moselle. Several regiments of infantry, 
under the direction of that brave General Ladmirault, the 
pet general of the army, since his display of bravery and 
knowledge at Borny and Rezonville, pushed their way 
through the woods to the left in the direction of Nassoy 
and Feves. The sixth corps sent some few regiments to 
assist the Guard ; and together we marched along into the 
valley, The timely warning we had given the Prussians, 
and the late hour at which our movement was made, 
insured a warm reception for us. Not only were their 
fixed batterics at Feves, Sémécourt, Amelung, and Argancy 
ready for us, but they had time to deploy upon the field a 
considerable number of field-pieces, all converging on our 
“line of advance. To them replied the French batteries 
of Woippy and Ladonchamps, and the little battery at. 
the farm of St. Eloy, which did good service to-day, and” 
checked the advance of the enemy. Greatly astonished 
must the Prussian generals be*when they reconnoitre 
from an inside point of view this little battery of some 
few small field-pieces. I have seen on ‘their own plans of 
the enceinte of Metz a grand earthwork marked down 
here, and the English snaps which have been drawn from 


like sources give such an earthwork here as we should 
p 2 
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have liked to have possessed ; but small as it was, it and 
the: large idea the Prussians had of it, stood us in good 
stead this day. On went the French infantry,—nothing 
stayed them. Shell after shell fell amongst them, but 
they know the nearer they got the less likely they were to 
be stopped. Up rises the brave General Gibbon, who 
carries to-day for the first time his galon as a general in 
‘the field. “Never fear, my lads,” cries he, “I'll serve as a 
‘bastion for you;” and, placing himself at the head of his 
brigade, on he goes; not for long though,—he is hit, and 
he. falls mortally wounded. Poor fellow, the flowers the 
loving hands of his soldiers strewed on his grave by the 
_Side of the little church of Woippy hard by, had ‘scarcely 
withered when I left Metz. 
On rush the Guards, their impetuous charge unchecked 
by the hail of bullets which grects them. The shock of 
exploding shells makes the ground tremble, but not them, ‘ 
Fire succeeds fire. ‘The smoke of the sacrifice rises not to 
heaven, but hangs Jike Cain’s upon the earth. Volley after 
volley thins their ranks, but never checks their fire; inch 
by inch the ground is won. Les Grandes Tapes is reached. 
Twice round the outworks go the “franche compagnie” of 
the 12th Regiment of the Line—there are only 75 of them; _ 
but each man is a host, picked men all of them, and well 
picked too. At last a “coign of vantage” is cspied, and 
with a shout they leap the trenches, the Guards come up, 
and Les Grandes ‘Tapes is ours. Down on their knees fall 
the Polish regiments, which form the 58th and 59th Land- 
wehr ; those who don’t are spitted on the bayonets of the 
maddened soldiers.” To raise the-butt-end of the neédle- 
gun in the air is no longer regarded as an appeal for 
, taercy, and such as do it die. In the out-buildiags; in the 
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them. Some 80 or 100 prisoners.are made, but as for thé - 
rest; they are all dead men. The prisoners are led off to 
the rear, meeting on the way my very good friend the. 
aumonier of the Voltigeurs of the Guard. Down again on . 
their knees they fall, not this time to ask for life, but for 
a blessing ; they seize and kiss his hand, the sacred image . 
he wears roynd his neck is seized and passed from hafd _ 
to hand, from lip to lip, with a fervour of gratitude; 
whilst in broken French they tell the tale of fathers borne 
from long distant homes, of wives and children left: behind’ 
them, of friends who have fallen by their side, and how 
that they were brought here to slay a people that they 
loved by the will of a King they did not care for, The 
fourgons come up, there is good store there. The un- 
threshed corn is trebly valuable ; it is good for man and 
|, beast, and after that the beast is food fot man, so un-; 
threshed corn is much sought after. The trooper loves it, 
too; it keeps him a trooper a little longer, and he will do 
a great deal to avoid being reduced to'tHe indignity.of a 
foot-soldicr. Indeed, I have scen jn all the din of battle, 
a horse-soldicr dismount and fill the small forage net he 
carries with xome choice handfuls of green weeds for his 
“much-loved famished horse. The artillery of the Guard, 
with their wonderfully-clothed men and still yet good- 
looking horses, come rattling up. They advance to the. 
very verge of the enemy's fire. His shells explode in a 
thick line in front of them, throwing up a cloud of earth 
and dust. Shells from Prussian batteries fall thickly on 
the farm they occupied themselves this morning, but 
steadily at work keep our men loading their waggons. 
Our artillery prevents their infantry coming up to inter- 
rupt proceedings. i 
The Voltigeurs and Chasseurs push on meanwhile, 
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and even carry an’ entrenched battery of twelve guns at 
Amelung. The 25th and 26th of the Line have hunted 
through the wood of Woippy, and mastered the little 
colline of St. Agatha, and carried the farm of Bellevue, 
If we could only get a battery there, we could flank 
those murderous guns at Sdmécourt. Whilst this is 
going on in the valley, a diversion is created on the 
right bank of the river by the third corps, under General 
Aymard, in order to draw off some of the enemy’s fire. 
Servigny, Noisseville, Mey, and Nouilly were threatened, 
and a good number of the enemy were thus engaged. 
During the latter part of the fight a very singular effect 
was produced. A sudden stillness spread over everything ; 
shots which had rung out and echoed down the valley 
when the work began, were no moré heard ; the cannon 
flashed and death came, but not a sound. Whether it was , 
the heavy cloud of smoke which deadened the sound, or 
whether it was that the air, broken into all sorts of 
erratic’ currents; turned sulky and refused to convey a 
note, I cannot say: but this I know, that in the midst of 
all this devilry came a stillness perfectly appalling, and-far 

‘ more dreadful. than the yell and hiss of shot and shell. : 
Death did his work in awsome silence. 

Never before had I seen such a concentrated fire; it 
-was heavier than anything I had before encountered ; at 
one moment the Prussian batteries at Saulny, Norroy, 
Sémécourt, Feves, Amclung, Mezitres, Olgy, and Malroy, 
a semicircular line cight miles in length, were all con- 
verging their-fire on the plain of the Moselle, and in 
spite of this we were advancing, when all at once sounded 
the retreat. Had we had more troops brought up, I verily 
believe that night we should have been in Thionville, in 
spite of all the difficulties, but we only had about 7000 
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engaged. Had’ we had more time, we should have cdi- 
lected more forage, but we only commenced about three 
o'clock, and we had sulkily to return. Our artillery thun- 
ders away behind us to cover the retrograde movement. 
The night is falling fast, so back we go over the way we 
had advanced, picking up the sad relies of our progress, in 
the shape of many a wounded man. These we bear to the 
Maison Rouge, a name now truly fitting, for it is a perfect’ 
shambles. Fragments of blood-stained clothes lie about 
everywhere, maimed and wounded men are littered down 
on every floor. Rapid though somewhat rough surgery is- 
going. on all round us, and at the back waits a railway 
train, with its carriages fitted up as ambulances to carry 
such as can be transported back to the larger hospitals 
“at Metz. On the ground in front of us lies 2 Gernian 
soldier ‘of the Landwehr—he has not a scratch except a 
very slight flesh wound on the ankle. Hg is in a delirium, 
and ultimately dies from cerebral excitement—the cruel - 
say fear; perhaps it was the thought of home which killed 
him; who can say what struggle is going on behind that 
impenctrable veil? Depositing onr bleeding burdens, we 
leave this saddening, sickening place, glad to get away 
‘from the sight of so much “glory” into the cool and 
darkening evening. The horizon is lit up with flames. 
Huge columns of black smoke rise upward in the still 
air. The Prussians, fearing we might occupy them at 
some future time, have set fire to the large farms of St. 
Agatha and Bellevue—that is another phase of glory. 
Long lines of troops keep coming back, bringing with 
them the trophies of the day in the shape of anything 
portable or potable, especially potable, laughing and merry 
some, sad and serious others,’ Amidst a merry group I 
saw arakish-looking infantry ma, with a Prussian helmet 
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om his head and the tail of‘a pig in his hand. The 
struggles of the two animals were very amusing, I stop 
with others to look and laugh. “Is that the only pig 7” 
Task of an officer standing by. “ By no means, sir,” is his 
reply, “there goes another.” I turn, and see a very large 
stomach on horseback going by, with a moderately-sized 
man behind it. They are the Marshal, and they are going 
home to dinner. It is the last time the combination is 
exhibited to the troops, for never after that day till the 
one on which he fled from Metz to Wilhelmshiéhe did the 
Marshal pass the threshold of his luxurious quarters at the 
Ban St. Martin. The road being somewhat clearer now, 
we go forward again. There may be yet left some poor 
wounded soldier ou the field, and these night fogs are 
almost death—so as the night falls and the mist rises we 
pass our barrier and push ou, Along under the poplars 
we go, still meeting a few troops on their homeward march. 
A field battery to our left keeps up a solemn rhythm to 
make sure no Prussian should rapidly advance to throw 
the homeward movement into disorder, We meet line 
after line—many, alas! wounded and faint—until at last 
we reach once more the old ch&teau of Ladonchamps. 

The road is barricaded ; there is a strong guard there, : 
and as we stop to talk with the captain of the grand 
gardes, formed: this night by the 28th Regiment. of the 
Line, the captors of the chateau, we hear a faint ery for 
help a-head. To our demand if all is safe there, we 
receive the reply that«there is yet a regiment of infantry 
in advance of us, so, fearing nothing, we go forward... Not 
far though, for up to us comes creeping, so silently and so 
still, a grey-coated sentinel that we start as he whispers in 
our_ear, “Be careful; they advance.” ‘There was no mis- 
taking to whom he applied the personal pronoun. “They 
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are French, the captain told us a regiment was a-head 3” 
we whispered back in return. He seemed doubtful. I 
peeped: through my field-glass, and peering into the blue 
fog of river-mist and powder-smoke, I saw high up a small 
bright spark.—An instant passed, I saw another quite low, 
down. “They are cavalry,” I exclaimed ; “a man smokes 
acigar, and his horse struck his foot against a pebble.” 
‘Then they are Prussians,” he exclaimed. “Go back as 
*. quickly as you can to the barrier.” “But listen; they 
‘sing ; ; it is a French chanson, too, they sing.” We hesitate 
a moment or two—is this another ruse ?—but all at once 
the charge is sounded. There is no disguise now, Horses’ 
hoofs plough the ground. Shouting in German, now come 
on their riders. We run as fast as we can, but they come’ 
. faster, and just as we reach the shelter of the barricade. 
out comes a roll of carbine fire. Up to the very barricade. 
they come: with a loud Hurrah! The Frenchmen are 
ready.’ The fire is returned at closer quarters too. They 
_ are checked. We hear many an oath and many a tumble, 
‘and many a riderless horse runs almost into the outworks. 
By this time the infantry are up, and a stream of fire runs 
all along the front. ‘These few moments have given me 
. breath again, and finding the fascines of which the barri- 
cade are made by no means so impervious as I should have 
liked them to have been, I made a sudden rush to the 
more ‘secure shelter of the outworks which flanked the 
road, Here I could more calmly listen to all that was 
going on, Till they were carried I avas pretty safe, and I 
occupied myself by observing the condition of the French 
soldiers during a night attack. Nervous and excited they 
fired at ranidtn-—oldom did they fire from the shoulder. 
The chassepot was loaded and re-loaded with the utmost 
rapidity and fired from the thigh, behind the rampart. 
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‘Rarely did they mount-the banqueite to fire over the 
earthworks, I verily believe more French bullets struck 
in the epaulment’s crest than did Prussian ones, and it 
became questionable if the friend or the foe were the most 
dangerous, It was really a few d'enfer. Close to our 
heads whizzed the bullets, and it was quite possible to 
distinguish by the sound how near they were. When 
close to they utter an irritating angry “pish ;” a little 
farther off, they give you the information that you are safe 
by a friendly “ping ;” but every now and then they utter 
“pob,” and “pob” is a dead or wounded man. Thankful 
indeed was I that I and “pob” werd not the same, and on 
the first lull I endeavoured to scek the more substantial 
shelter of a stable at no great distance off “Scarcely was 
the shelter of the earthworks quitted than the storm of 
lead began again. ‘Tu stop was death, to go on seemed 
the same, but something akin to fear impelled me on, and 
L rushed for the outhouse. Here I found some’ dozen 
soldicrs—one or two wounded, but the rest safe and sound. 
“Get out, you rascals,” I exclaimed. It is so easy to be 
brave when you are safe! “Go and fight for your country.” 
But I was met by the appealing cry, “ Please, sir, I'm the 
cook ”—so my heart smote me. When the food is poor’- 
one need take great care of the cook, We took care of 
ourselves and turned the others out. Meanwhile the hail- 
storm of death went on. Now, too, they began to sliell our 
position, the carth shook with the shock of the shells.and 
the reply of our smali field-pieces, which kept the place, 
and for a while I fully expected it would have been taken. 
So certain did I feel that I should be a prisoner that I 
began to destroy all the letters I had in my pocket, for 
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extremely inflated official language that “the subject ‘of 
our former communication” might mean almost anything. 
The mercies of the Prussians to civilians found on.the field 
are not tender, and if we were taken I knew it would be 
quite hard enough to make one’s case clear even without’ 
a line of French correspondence. Now again came a lull 
on both ‘sides, An officer approaches, and says all his 
ammunition is spent: “Will you go for some more?” . 
The question is rather embarrassing, but in the end I 
won't, unless he will send a soldier with me, as alone and 
out of uniform Iam just as likely to be shot by a French '- 
sentinel as by a Prussian soldier, I step out and the fire 


“begins again. On comes the Prussians once more. “ ‘Rah, 


rah, 'rah,” is shouted out around us, for they are in such 
a hurry that “hurrah” won’t be waited for. I am outside 
the stable and can’t get back. A friendly tree shelters 
me, but the bullets come crashing in its boughs and lopping 
off branches, and I fear the play may last a little too long ; 
but at last it stops. There is the hurried sound of French 
feet coming up the road, the hurrah is on our side now, 
for the 9th ‘come up at the double and bring ammunition 
with them. A good long parting volley runs all along our 


* line, and no return comes back. Shots drop individually ; 


now and then they come ; at last it is only now, and there is 
no more then, so we pick up the wounded and put them as 
comfottably together as we can, and back again into Metz 
we go, reaching it, to the equal joy of our friends and our- 
selves, about eleven at night, having had quite enough of 
the seventh of October. ' 

_ What became of the French regiment supposed to be in 
front of us I never learned ; but that it should be sup- 
posed to be there, illustrates forcibly the want of knowledge 
and the want -of information so painfully conspictious. in 
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the French army. I presume it returned by some other 
route, as we did not lose many prisoners that day, though 
we captured 800 of those various peoples the Prussians put 
‘forward to be killed or captured on all occasions, but: I 
don’t think we found a single soldier from Prussia proper 
amongst them. When will the newly-absorbed German 
States awake to the fact that their children are being 
slain to prevent them ever dreaming of Freedom? Alas, 
T fear, too late! 


‘CHAPTER XV. 
PRESS AND PROVISIONS: 


Tue French did not gain much on the 7th of October; 
they did not hold an inch of land more on the morning of 
the 8th than they did before. The position of the Grand | 
Tapes was evacuated, and immediately seized on by the 
enemy, who lost no time in re-establishing themselves. 
there in stronger fashion, and erecting a battery which 
ever afterwards held, the French in check, preventing any' 
further movement in that direction, Even if'we now 
‘wished to make a veritable sortie by that road, we could 
not. That point.created a connecting link between the 
batteries on each side of the valley, and closed us in more 
strongly than ever on that side. No hope now existed of 
our being able to effect a junction with the beleaguered 
but well-provisioned garrison at Thionville. From this 

_ brave little place one of those much-despised beings—a' 
Moblot—made his way the very day of our battle. He, 
came to tell us that they had lots of provisions if we could 

‘ only go and get them, and that they had succeeded in 
making’a grand fowrrage, capturing and conveying within 
the walls of the town 5000 head of the enemy’s cattle. 
The knowledge that so small a garrison could do so much, 
made us the more discontented with *our own forced inac- 
tivity or misdirected action. “What the French losses 
on the Ladonchamps’ were was officially made known by 

- order of the Marshal,—the only time that such an official 
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statement was made. To this day we have no official 

. Feturn of the Battle of Borny, fought on the 14th; of 
Rezonville, on the 16th; of St. Privat, on the 18th of 
August; none of the affair on the 31st of August and 
Ist of September. Only of this one was any official return - 
made. It may be asked why this comparatively unim-" 
portant affair was honoured by a special return when the 
far graver battles which had preceded it remained un- 
noticed? It was not that the day was highly honourable 
to the French ; they gained no victory, they captured no 
important position, and the state of the siege would have: 
been precisely the same if no such loss had been suffered, 
Why, then, was it so particularly recorded? It happened 
thus, and it forms an important indication amongst the 
many which showed how the current had set in at Metz, 
On the Sth of October the Indépendant de la Moselle 
stated that on “Thursday, the 6th, 514 cannon-shots were 
fired by the Prussian batteries against that position of La- 
donchamps they so much wished to re-capture, and that this 
heavy fire only killed two and wounded four men.” That 
was the absolute fact, The shots were counted by the 
officer on duty at the observatory of the Cathedral, and 
the loss was mentioned to me by several officers on duty 
in the chateau; but in moralising on this fact in a subse- 
quent number, by a typographical error the date was 
changed from the 6th to that of the 7th of October, and 
the number of shots from 514 to 512. This was mere than 
the Marshal could stand. -His sole object in making ‘the 

' fourrage of the 7th wi as to show the army how formidable 
was the Prussian fire, to silence for ever those clamourers 
for work and liberty he so much hated; and therefore to: 
extinguish all hope for future sorties he tells us of this 
murderous affair. Not one ray of hope would he let ue- 
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have, even by a mistake, if he could extinguish it, and a 
typographical error of the hated’ press forced from him: 
that which the tears and prayers of relatives had failed to 
wring—a list of losses. . 

Never yet has. any return been made from that Army 
of the Rhine of those who have died in its ranks. 
Mothers, wives, sisters may wait in vain. The father 
knows not yet if his son still lives, and relatives only 
know of those who die in German hospitals by the sad 
kindness of the foe. The press incurred still further dis- 
pleasure by publishing those lists of wounded officers who 
were found in our own ambulances, which lists the Mar- 
shal wished and tried hard to suppress. It is strange that a 
great Marshal of France, then the actual holder of the des- 
tinies of his country, should be influenced by such small 
feelings! Can you wonder the soldiers had no love for 
him ; that the officers had no confidence in him ; that he 

- who begrudged the small comfort of sad knowledge to 
the widow and the poor mourner was spoken ill of by all 
men?~ It is not to be wondered at. The soldiers ‘loved 
him not; the officers placed no faith in him;.and no man 
cried “God bless him.” The publication of this return and 
the withholding the others revealed to all that which 

“ some men knew before, and which most men suspected, 
—that heuceforth no true attempt to make a sortie would 


be made, nor was there ever after even the pretence ‘of 


an attempt. 

Here is the sole official list ever ‘furnished respecting 
our losses during the siege of Meiz, and mark particu- 
larly. Bazaine’s scrupulous desire foy veracity. “It is 
stated iw the Indépendunt de la Moselle of the 11th of 
October, that “on the, 7th of October,512 projectiles sent 
by the enemy’s batteries have killed but two of our 


an 
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soldiers.” As it is important that the truth should be 
known to all the world, the Indépendant de la Moselle 
is invited to make known to its readers, that on the 7th 
our losses were as follows :— 


* «Officers—killed 9... 
* wounded ‘ ‘ . . 58 
Rank and file—killed - : . 90 


% wounded ; . . 981 


“This movement had simply for its object the collection 
of provisions of all kinds which might be found.at Great 
and Little Tapes, in order to augument our resources, and 
at the same time to assure ourselves of the enemy’s foes 
on the route to Thionville. (Communiqueé.)” 

Did the Marshal imagine that the people of Metz for one’ 
moment thought that the movement had any other osten- 
sible object ? Did he suppose that they could consider 
such a movement of a small portion of the army who 
marched without baggage, who left their tents standing, 
wes to be a veritable trowée ? Surely the Marshal could 
not suppose that the people of Mctz yet placed sufficient 
faith in his honour as to think him capable of doing any-: 
thing to relieve cither them or the army from their pre- 

“sent involuntary dishonour. The Marshal knew too well 
the sentiments entertained of him and his conduct, to 
_ suppose either of these things. . 'I'here was not a single 
“eercle” or “réunion” in which his agents were not, 
and the speeches of the members of the closely-guarded 
rf Cercle du Nord,” the supposed intellectual club. of. 
Metz, were daily reported to him, and we knew it. We 
availed ourselyes of this very means of sending to him: 
those desires, those criticisms, and those truths he re- 
fused to hear in any other way. But.we also knew. that., 
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there was another object in this excursion; it was to 
demonstrate to those who thus urged him on to some 
activity, how murderous he could make that activity when 
he chose. He revenged himself on the malcontents with 
idleness in that way, and we feared to ask him for any 
more such industry. 

Crushing one portion of those who placed no faith in 
him, he now determined to crush another, and on the 
press and all connected with it he now turned the vials 

"of his wrath, No doubt extraordinary times need extra- 
ordinary precautions, and it is quite evident that the 
press of a town in a state of siege requires caveful 
watching, and even at times something more—judicious 
repression. Newspapers are easily sent into the enemy’s 
lines, and the information therein contained may be of 
the greatest service, but when that repression is inju- 
diciously exercised, when everything inserted in the 
“journals which might encourage the people is excised, 
and every damnatory circumstance is communicated, such 
repression and communication has an opposite effect to 
that which is intended. The facts or statements excised 
have an undue importance attached to them, and the 
facts forwarded from official quarters are always re- 
“garded as possessing a special tendency, and that ten- 
dency was in our case supposed to be prejudicial to the 
interests of France and of Metz. I have before stated 
that the editors of the various papers were ordered to 
submit their proofs to General Coffiniéres before going 
to press. At first this revision was confined to military 
statements, but now, alas! political purpose was the 


‘sole object looked forward to, and the Commandant had 
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Marshal had expressed himself truly when, in an un- 
guarded moment, he e>.claimed, “What matters it where 


the Emperor is! I am Emperor at Metz;” and so he, 


tried to be—an absolute ruler; and like all absolute 
rulers, a suppressor of the press, 

I have before me now a copy of the Indépendant, in 
which appears an able patriotic article on the subject of 
the “odious proclamation” of the Prussian commanders 
against the francs-tireurs, already alluded to, In this there 
«was nothing but what might be passed by the most cold- 
blooded editor in the dingiest back-room of any London 


printing-house. Indced, it did pass the scrutiny of General . 


Cottiniéres, and a part of the impression was struck off. 


Printing was going on as usual, when, akout 11 o’clock at - 


night, up rides an estafette from the Quarticr-Général de- 


manding the suppression of the article and the destruc- . 


tion of all the printed copics. What was to be done? a 


stock article had to be inserted, that proof revised by the - 


Commandant, aud the poor sub-editor was at his wits’ 
ends, The author of the article, M. G. d’Aviau de Pio- 
lant, a correspondent of the Frangaise, a Parisian journal, 
wrote an indignant letter on the suppression of his 
article, in which he declines writing again, as he cannot 


consent to remove all phrases capable of displeasing the- 


Prussians, and winds up with such a thoroughly French 
‘characteristic that I cannot ‘refrain quoting it from his 
“suppressed” letter. “My pen,” says M. de Piolant, “is 
French, and will remain French, As a journalist in 
Metz I break it to-day: but you may be sure I shalf 


take care of the pjeces; the day is not far distant when’ 


I hope they will serve me to write history.” Not qn 
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Courrier de la Moselle had a whole article suppressed be; 
cause the tenour of it was somevthat in disfavour of the 
-enemy who was at our very doors ; and the Editors of each 
of the Messin journals found that all attempts to raise the 
spirits of the population to any pitch-of patriotic enthu- 
siasm caused their columns to be curtailed. Such con- 
siderate tenderness could have but one motive, and that 

motive we greatly feared was not the welfare of France. 
Jt may naturally be supposcd that in such a time, 


‘when the dynasty of the country was overthrown, when 


new laws were made, when the whole government of the 
country was changed, and these important topics would be 
discussed in the public journals—it was not now allowed. 
Even the small amount of news we could obtain of that 
which was passing at Paris was not permitted to appear, 
and such an announcement as the following was not 
calculated to appease our appetite for information. I ex- 


tract it literally from the Courrier de la Moselle of the 


4th October :— . 
“ Extraits du Figaro du 6 Septembre. 
La prise des Tuileries. 


That was all we were allowed publicly to know. It did 


* not say much, but it made us think the more. 


After waiting for nearly a month, we naturally wanted 
to know something more than that; and as, of course, 


“the proof-sheets were to be publicly seen in private places, 


the repression of these things did infinitely more harm 


than good. There was one rigid law laid down—the word 
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from history, in which the word appeared, was immedi- 
ately ordered out. At last things came to such a pitch, 
that one day the editors of all the journals agreed to 
suppress or print in points only all the news received 
from the Quartier-Général, and refused to insert any 
communication in which the word “capitulation” oc- 
curred, It was now an open war—bad for both parties 
~—-everything which could irritate the other was done. 
Bazaine, like many another tyrant, struggled with the 
Press. Pamphlets printed nowhere, containing some- 
times real and sometimes fictitious news, were circulated 
with a secrecy most amusingly public, and it may well 
be understood how anxious we were to find some truthful 
source of news, when so much false was bruited abroad, 
and how that soldiers were bribed to bring us every scrap 
they could. If such a scrap once got to the Quartier- 
Général, we never saw it again. In short, Bazaine treated 
us as foolish parents frequently and injudiciously treat 
their children when they ask a question, They are’ told 
the subject is beyond their comprehension, and if that 
does not satisfy them, they are spoken crossly to, and the 
nurse is sent for to take them away. 

We didn’t like such fatherly treatment, and as children 
so treated will, we began to look out for ourselves, and- 
came to the conclusion, as they do, that our would-be-wise 

““vovernor” was either ignorant or mendacious, and our 
general opinion inclined to the belief that he was both. 
Our newspapers were filled with histories of other sieges— 
with memoirs of brave mien who had fought for their 
country, and whe contrasted forcibly with our present. 
rucers. In themselves, our newspapers were curiosities, 
All the ordinary printing paper had disappeared, and they 
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on thin tissue paper, to-morrow bn thick dark wrapping 
paper — all sorts, shapes, and sizes of paper did they 
appear upon—pink, yellow, green, deep-blue—-of every 
colour and quality of paper; the Messin journals issued 
during the siege form a curious typographical collection. 

From our mental to our bodily food is a natural tran- 
sition ; the two alike were very much restricted just now, 
yet there was a good deal of difference ; our mental food 

‘ might be as varied as we pleascd, so long as it was not. 
substantial ; but the other was perhaps a trifle too snb- 
stantial, and not sufficiently varied. Bread and horseflesh 
was what we fed upon, and our rations of the former were 
getting small. So early as the 16th of September, all 
private stores of corn were ordered to be thrown into a 
common stock, a fixed price being agreed upon for the 
purchase of the corn, and a fixed price agreed upon for the 
sale of the bread. Yet I am sorry to say there were many 
‘who,—undeterred by the memorable fate of that Bishop of 
Metz, having no fear of the rats which ate him, or of their 
descendants, not even dreading the curse pronounced on 
the withholder of corn,—hoarded large quantities in hidden 
places, and never obeyed this law. Almost at the very 
‘commencement of the siege the commissariat officers 
placed the paucity of provisions before the Commander-in- 
Chief,.and officially demanded a reduction of the rations, ° 
The loss of great quantities at Forbach, the wanton 
destruction after the last battle, which resulted in our 
“"plockade, and the peculation consequent on the confusion 
. which reigned supreme, had greatly diminished the eom- 
' missariat stores, and it was evident that if the siege were’ 
“prolonged there would soon come a time of great scarcity. 
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drawing double rations in camp, and feeding in here also. 
Taking double rations for fifty days, this gave an equive-: 
lent to’800,000 single rations, which, with their consump- 
tion of the provisions of the town, may safely be computed 
at 1,000,000 full rations, where only 400,000, taking even 
full single rations for the officers, were necessary. Sup- 
posing we reduce these single rations one-fourth—a very 
moderate reduction—on this point of mismanagement 
alone there was a waste of 700,000 full rations, or of 
875,000 rations reduced by one-fourth only. On the 10th 
“of September only, the Commander-in-Chief listened to 
the reiterated demands and warnings of the Commissariat, 
and consented to reduce the rations of the army from 750 
to 700 grammes of bread. This reduction was to be made 
without saying anything to the troops, and the unfor- 
tunate sous-intendants had a hard time of it when they’ 
encountered sharp-witted, sharp-tongued, and large- 
stomached soldiers who discovered the difference, Those 
soldiers who had money were still allowed to seek supple- 
mentary food in the town, and in consequence of this, 
General Coffinigres issued, on the 24th of September, an 
order ‘prohibiting the exportation of any food without the 
gates; but there was a fortnight between the two ordera, 
and the army had been eating unnecessarily all that time. 
“Indeed, that didn’t stop the waste, for if they could not 
take food out with them, they could come in to gorge 
themselves ; and they did so. To such an extent was this 
done, that it became necessary to prohibit the soldiers 
entering the town without a permit, whilst General 
Coffinidres issued an order to officers in camp requesting 
them to abstain from abusing the, hospitality of the civil 
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sete an ounce of flour was to be used for any other 
purpose than that of bread-making ; and this was no 
longer to be white flour, but mixed with bran. Two days 
before, the Vaw National, the journal of Metz which went 
in strongest for science and benefit of clergy combined, 
had prepared the people for this enormous change ; it 
even alleged that brown bread was eaten by the English ! 
Indeed, the whole article was a transcription of Johnston’s” 
* analysis of bread from the Revue Britannique. 

In spite of this, the people would not believe that 
brown bread was wholesome, and the following order was 
the most unpopular one Coffiniéres ever issued in Meta:— 


“The General of Division, commander-in-chief of the 
town, taking into consideration the necessity af econo- 
mising the grain at the disposal of the town of Meta, in 
order to prolong the defence of this place, so important to 
the interests of the country, decrees that after Saturday, 
the 15th of this present month of October, there shall only 
be one sort of bread made with the whole component parts 
of wheat (flour and bran). This bread shall be sold at 45 
ceutimes the kilogramme. Each baker will receive daily 
‘a quantity of flour in proportion*to the portion of the 

population he is required to serve, The daily ration for 
each inhabitant or temporary resident is fixed; that is to 
say, 400 grammes for each adult, 300 grammes for children 
between four and twelve years of age, 200 grammes for chil- 
dren between, the ages of one and four. These rations will 
be delivered by bakers upon presentation of a card bearing 
the stamp of the Mairie, and indicating, together with the 


name of the baker, the name of the person and the number 
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the card, to deliver any bread to the bearer of it; and it is 


equally forbidden to deliver any greater quantity than . 
quatty y § q MG 


that indicated on it. The card, after the delivery of the 
bread, is to be returned to ‘the person presenting it. The 
bread will be prepared with care and well baked. All 
infractions of this order will be severely punished. 
“¥. Corriniires, the General, &e, 
“Metz, 14th October, 1870.” 


The-execution of this order was delayed two days in 
consequence of the difficulty of getting all the cards filled 
up; but its publication brought the stern fact that bread 
was getting scarce before every onc. So in these two 
days the richer sort laid in as much white flour as they 
could, for the prejudice against good, wholesome brown 
bread was very great—so great, indecd, that I have seen 
four francs paid—in the camp, too, by the soldiers—for 
a pound of dry, stale white bread a fortnight old, when 
good brown bread was served out to them for nothing. 


Not that they got too much of the brown, for their 


rations had been gradually dwindling down, until now 
it had come to 300 grammes per diem. The civil popula- 
tion of the town, hearing that they were allowed more 
than the soldiers, had petitioned that their rations might 
be reduced to the same quantity. “Let us all fare alike,” 
they said; and in three days more the whole ration was 
reduced to 300 grammes, the half ration to 200, and the 
quarter to 100 grammes. 

Not even hunger, however, could abate the prejudice 
against brown bread. “It looks ugly, and it smells nasty,” 
was the comment of all; yet, to tell the honest truth, I 
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Three hundred grammes is not quite three-quarters of 
a pound, so that, under ordinary circumstances, it would 
be fairly sufficient, but now, alas! we had no vegetables, 
Horse-beans and lentils existed in small quantities ; but 
bread and horse were the staple food. There was no 
variety. Even when you went out to dinner you had to 
take your own bread with you; but going out to dinner 
simply meant a feast of reason, with an interlude of horse- 
flesh; other things were hardly obtainable. Even so far 
back as the 5th of October, I saw a leg of mutton bought 
for eight francs the pound, and it was the last I ever saw 
in Metz. Potatoes rose to one franc or one and a half 
franc the pound, and then, taking fright at the enormity, 
disappeared altogether, and were never scen afterwards. 
Salad vegetables existed in some places, but the places 
‘ were very hard to find. Fowls fetched any price out of 
reason. I bid, a few days before I left, thirty-five francs 
for a seraggy one for a sick friend, but my neighbour was 
richer than I, and he rose to thirty-eight francs, and so he 
took it ; money was becoming scarce with me then. The 
lucky avant poste who could kill a rabbit under the pre- 
text, of firing at a Prussian was a wealthy man—torty 
francs was the least he might expect as a reward for his 
dexterity, plus the rabbit. 

In the early part of October the Prefect of the Moselle 
issued a ‘notice informing us that the chase was opened 
and that we might now shoot game of all kinds; it made 
one’s mouth water even to read tHe goodly list of flesh 
and fowl therein sct forth as legal food; but there wa: 
appended to it a brief little note stating that the military 
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as others could. The Prussians laid no such embargo on 
the chase, and often would we hear an irritating battue 
going on quite close to our outposts, and, occasionally, 
some game thus driven out from cover would find its 
welcomed way into the lines. For a little while we had 
fish, small fry, of all sorts and sizes—gudgeon, little perch- 
lings, minnows, anything—all was fish which came to 
net ; but, the worst of it was, there was not much which 
did so, The Prussians had spread nets across the river, 
above, and below, to intercept not so much the fish as 
_ bottles, containing news, from’ reaching us from above 
stream, or going from us down below. On the 20th, the 
same careful guardian of the laws, who had given us 
legal permission to go out shooting, now issued one for- 
bidding us to catch salmon-trout or ombre. There was 
something painfully ludicrous in watching people care- 
fully spelling out these notices at the corners of the 
streets, because they had nothing else to do, So, what 
with the Prefect and what with the Prussians, neither 
game nor fish found their way to table. Eggs rose to one 
franc each, and sugar sold at five francs, and I am. told, 
even at nine francs the pound; but this was a luxury I 
abandoned early. So long as any was served out to us at 
the cafés, I took it and pocketed it for the sick in the 
ambulances, who dearly loved a bit of sugar. Coals we 
had none, and our supply of gas was almost éxhausted 
when the end came. Our greatest want was salt. This 
was the cruclest deprivation of all; nine francs had been 
paid for a pound of it, and he who could give a pinch 
to a friend was a valuable acquaintance, for our only 
absolute suffering arose from this cause. Horse-flesh 
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valresque in the extreme. Horse-flesh soup usually 
excellent ; boiled horse-flesh by rio means bad, and often 
very good; horse beans as a legume, varied by lentils 
occasionally and a rété of horse—often tough beyond 
Thastication, and always horsey—made our unvarying 
menu. This was tiresome, and not highly nutritious, as 
the animal had generally lived as long as possible and 
was only killed to prevent his dying; but absolute 
hunger and famine never existed, nor did I ever hear of 
such a thing as deaths from want of food, excepting 
those of a Jew and a Turco, who died from famine rather 
than touch the unclean beast. I saw that Turco die, I 
tried to persuade him, firstly, that it was wrong to starve 
himself to death, but that he could not see; if Allah 
willed it, it was the will of Allah, and that was enough 
for him. Then I’m afraid I lied horribly, and called it 
beef, but the poor man looked me through, and saw that 
it was a lie, and I felt very wicked as I stood before him. 
Nothing availed. Poor fellow, he‘was badly cut up by a 
shell, and the wound suppurated largely, and without 
such strengthening food as we could get him, he must 
die, and as the only thing we could get was the thing he 
_ would not eat, he did die. He folded bis hands over his 
head, pressing down a slip of the Koran he wore in an 
amulet round his wrist, gave a deep sigh, and with an 
‘Allaly il Allah, he faintly wailed his soul away. He and £ 
were thrown much together. Like many another Turco, 
he could speak no French,-but like*most dwellers by the 
blue Mediterranean, he knew somewhat of Italian. This, 
and the somewhat I knew, formed all the means of com- 
munication that existed between that poor fellow and all 
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bronzed face as he died, his yellow eyes blanched a little, 
and his white teeth seemed to smile on me as he winged 
his soul away. Poor old Turco! 
- The army was often worse off than the town, more 
frequently from want of direction rather than from want 
of food, and our avant postes were occasionally loft for 
forty-eight hours without victuals from want of instruc- 
tions from the intendancy, and as no additional means of 
grinding corn, beyond the normal provision for the town, 
had been adopted, grain alone was gften served out to 
the soldiers instead of bread, there not having been time 
to grind it. Mills are the most conservative of institutions, 
they stick to the same places the longest of all things, 
and the mills of Metz occupy the same places as they 
have done for the last 400 years, and are in. somewhat 
the same condition, so the labour was immense. Even 
in the siege of 1444 ninc horse-mills were established to 
assist the water-mills in grinding for the small garrison 
which then defended the city, but nothing was done now. 
, 286,000 people take a great deal of grinding for, and the 
supply of grinding power, in a non-political sense, was only 
for 50,000. This grain the soldiers had to make the best 
‘use they could of, bruising it rather than grinding it in“ 
coffee mills, and boiling or baking as they best could the 
mangled mass. If we-had only had some of those cases 
of biscuits that were thrown away at, Gravelotte, how 
valuable they would have been. That wilful waste made 
woful want. ie 
Bread, however, was not our only difficulty. Horse itself 
now became a serious question. The few horses still left 
wandered about the camp, broken-spiritell and tailless, for 
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beauty, these rat and rabbit ended Arab horses seemed 
ashamed to show themselves, and’ shrunk out of sight as 
though they were bashful maidens with their false back 
hair off. Poor creatures, when we do coax them “to us— 
the horses, not the maidens I mean—by the exhibition of 
a stray crust, they. come shambling up in a weak and feeble 
-fashion. Thin and spare in ordinary times as these Arab 
horses are, their bones now almost force their way through 
the tense skin, and the only equine race to which they 
bear at present any resemblance is that useful domestic 
quadruped so rare in France, the towel horse. If we didn’t 
try to keep up our spirits by a joke at their expense, we 
must cry ; for they are so patient and so meck in all their — 
sufferings, and look with such a pitiful appealing eye right 
into yours, that without some stimulant, however weak, it 
would be unbearable. ‘ 

Fortunately for two friendly regiments whose camp I am 
taking a retrospective view of, they lost their horses early ; 
they were taken away to the abattoirs before they suffered 
much ; aud, though the grief at parting with the faithful 
quadruped who had borne one safely in war, in peace, in 
Africa, in Italy, and up to this malignant Mety, was great 
indeed, yet it was better than to see the poor beast pine 
and die from want of that food it was now impossible to 
find. Often and often have I sat in one of those tents, 
seeing large tears roll down the bronzcd cheek of a big 
brave suldicr as he talked of his four-footed friend, now 
eaten ; and it was strange to note the difference when he 
spoke ‘of a biped. “ Pauvre Alexandre” might be hit, and 
left on the battle-field, and a big sigh would be heaved to 
his memory, his good qualities talked over, and his bad 
chance lamented ; but there were no tears; it was the 
“fortune of war,” and couldn’t be helped. But ‘with 
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Bucephalus it was another matter. “ Pauvre Bucéphale ” 
—no other horse could. ever replace him. He carried 
many a memory as well as his master, and when once lost 
there seemed a large leaf torn out of the unrecorded diary 
of life. 

Though my friends in camp here were spared the pré- 
tracted misery of secing their much-loved horses draw out 
a lingering life toa painful close, many of the other cavalry 
regiments were compelled to be the distressed witnesses ° 
of this long-enduring sadness. On the damp flat Ie 
Chambitre, between the Polygon hospital and the public 
abattoir, was a very large cavalry camp, and here the 
horses died by hundreds, I have seen the poor creatures 
lie down to dic with a patient resignation most piteous to 
witness, Onc poor horse I saw evidently intent upon an 
equine soliloquy :— 

“To be or not to be,” &e,—** to die, to sleep,” 


That was the question, The poor beast gravely pondered 
it over, he shook his head from side to side, his ears, too 
weak to hold themselves erect, flapped mournfully on each 
side his bony head. The conclusion was arrived at, and 
nodding, not shaking, his head this time, the poor beast 
slowly stumbled down, gave a few kicks, and looking up 
into my face his eyes fogged over, their light went out, 
and he was dead ; and, as I turned away, my eyes fogged 
over too. Sometimes, and then it was horrible to behold, 
the poor beast, seemingly frightened at death, half raised 
itself—its fore feet planted in the mud, its head erect, 
each hair starting individually from its hide, its eyes blood- 
shot and protruding, apparently with all the agony of 
fright, died, and beeame rigid, fixed, immovable. Even 
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to me and half appals me stil. Each morning saw nam- 
bers of the poor beasts dead, and,. when I last crossed this 
camp, out of all the enormous mumber.of horses which 
once peopled it, but one was left. He had a histoxy of his 
own. ; 

‘Poor animal! he laid himself down to die; but one of 
the convalescents from the Polygon, who had been as near 
to death himself, was passing at the moment, and a. 
sentiment of pity prompted him to seek and find a few 
straws from a disused mattress, laid aside to be burned. 
Re-entering the Polygon he found them, and returning, 
sat himself down by the poor expiring beast. Straw by 
straw he fed him. The flaccid lips mumbled them awhile. 
At last he managed to eat a little. Another handful was 
fetched, and the horse raised his head: his life was saved. 
His history rapidly spread, and he became the one recipient 
of all those little acts of charity, which though perhaps 
not unrecorded in the great account book, had spent them~- 
selves unavailingly on all the equine crowd, The little 
bits of bread so many a trooper spared from his own scanty 
portion now all fell to his sole lot. Scarcely a doctor passed 
on his way to the neighbouring ambulance but brought 
him some small crust, and the horse revived. ‘The white 
- horse of the Ile Chambitre became a notable of Metz, and 
when I came away I saw him trot, absolutely trot, towards 
me for my last gift. Let us hope that he found a kindly 
Prussian, master; and that when the abattoir no longer 
wanted them, the few poor horses left of the grand 
cavalry of France were treated foncurably as prisoners of 
war. When I first came to Metz we had upwards of 
20, 060 horses there ; when I left it there were 2400. The 
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the town, an equivalent for those stores withdrawn from 
the town for the use of the army. The camps killed for 
their own consumption, and the others were sold at such 
prices as they would fetch, varying from 50 to 250 francs 
each, according to their market value as food. Many of 
these being private property were given to anyone who 
would promise to find them food ; but few were they who 
at the last were able to fulfil their promise, and a com- 
promise with conscience was often effected by leading the 
poor beasts to our outposts, and there turning him loose to 
forage for himself. In the town there was no fodder, 
though I have known (you will, I fear, hardly ¢redit it, yet 
it is the truth) the horses of some of the many “ exalted 
personages” we had amongst us fed with wheat ; at the 
time, too, when official notice was given that the people 
wanted bread! This is no exaggeration: hundreds saw 
the same and cried out with horror at the waste and 
wickedness. 

It was bad enough that the horses should want food, but 
we poor humans-were wanting this particular kind of food 
too, and we, with the selfishness so well developed in our 
nature, cried out against it loudly, but we could not tell 
how to feed the horses. Not a leaf-bearing tree existed 
within the lines,—excepting in the gardens where walked 
the Marshal and his Generals,—we even felled the trees 
tor the sake of their bark and softer parts of the wood to 
give the horses. Nay, more, we tried crushing and bruising 
the harder parts to make it in some degree useful to them, 
but in vain. They ate the wood from habit, but it would 
not keep them alive. I have seen the whole woodwork of 
a waggon eaten up by them. Even the sheet-iron clothed 
hars‘which formed the stalls of the temporary stabling at 
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that the poor beasts might get at the wood, They ate 
everything, even their own excrement, and then we tried 
to feed them on their dead brethren. The dead horses 
were boiled, the soup given to the living, and the flesh 
dried and chopped up small. Some afe it and lived, and 
had we anything farinaceous to have mixed it with, no 
doubt it would have been nourishing food for beast; we 
found it so for man, for it was what we lived on chiefly, 
but then we had aequired the habits of curnivora gradually, 
’ and the poor horse had to take to it all atonce. He didn’t 
take to it kindly, and so he died. Died everywhere—in’ 
camp, in our streets, at the gates of the town, everywhere 
—and no sooner did a horse tumble down to die, than a 
rush was made to prevent his doing so. They cut his 
throat and killed him. Then he was fit for food, Those 
last few minutes madé all the difference, and he was eaten 
accordingly. 

All the private horses of the inhabitants were put in 
requisition, their owners having to surrender them at the 
“Place de la Comédie” every day at two o'clock, when 
the price would be assessed by valuers appointed, and the 
animal taken for food; but whatever the price that was 
given for the animal might be, the price of the horse- 
* flesh continued the same. I attended a sale one day—it 

was the 18th day of October,—two months from that fatal, 

18th of August, which shut us up in Metz. We always 
reckoned from that date, it was our Hogira in more senses 
than one. On this day my old friends, the Corps Frane, 
sold a lot of their horses, because they could do nothing 
. else with them ; it was impossible to find food for them, not 
all the science the.Corps Frane embodied could manage 
that, and so they sold them to the butchers, They were 
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the omnibus horses of Paris, and had cost, not three months 
since, from 1,500 to 2,000 francs each. Many and manya 
drive had I had behind them ; in Metz, I mean, not in their 
Parisian days; and some of them I had quite stroked an 
acquaintance with. Hardly a day last month, when we 
were balloonatic, passed, that we didn’t go somewhere 
together, and so, poor creatures, I went to see them turned 
off. It was a sorry spectacle, their big bones looked bigger 
than ever ; the once rounded quarters were flat and grooved 
with strange muscular prominences and depressions, and 
very few of them could raise a-tail. The prices they 
fetched varied from 50 to 250 francs, not more, and I am 
sadly afraid I tried to eat some of them, for the next few 
days the back part of onc’s jaws had a very strained feeling 
for several hours after dinner. They would have puzzled 
the masticatory powers of a Yankee, those horses, and they 
thus prolonged the pleasures of the table most unduly, 

Horses died, and we ate them ; but mules, dike donkeys, 
don’t die; though, unlike donkeys, you can’t eat them 
when killed. Donkeys are delicious, only getting scarce. 
You never see them in the streets now; they are all 
being fatted up, as the price of donkey rules high in the 
market. Seriously, donkey’s flesh is very fair eating, and 
a. well-hung haunch of donkey is uncommonly like a well- ’ 
hung haunch of red-deer venison, Cats, dogs, rats, mice, 
and such small dcer we tried at times, to relieve the 
monotony of the mene. 

T don’t know whether it was from the extreme mono- 
tony of food or no; whether it was the result of some yet 
unknown compensatory law of nature or not; but there 
was very great diversity of feeling amongst us all in Metz 
tust now—-perhaps—who can say? oceasioned by want 
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tongue was against every man.. Military matters we could 
not discuss ; there were none; little affairs at our outposts 
took place, but from the 7th of October until the surrender 
there was nothing else to do but to hold surréptitious 
political meetings, and quarrel with each other. , The 
signs of the times were legible. The delirium which pre- 
ceded death was upon us, and men’s minds were wandering, 
for the last days of Metz were at hand. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE COMING OF THE END. 
October 10— 24, 
TuHE silence of the Marshal all this time was ominous, 
Never did he show himself to his troops, never did’ he 
vouchsafe one cheering word to a wounded or a despond- 
ing man. Often was he appealed to by officers in high 
command to issue some inspiriting order of the day, to 
say some word which might lighten the heavy burden of 
despair and discontent “thnk was settling on the army. 
Some of his few good-wishers in the town—for there were 
a few even yet—urged him to make some sign. ‘ 
All was in vain—not a sound came from the Marshal 
-mnever did he show himself outside the gates of the 
cbAteau he monopolised at Ban St. Martin. By day he 
smoked, and he played billiards by night; and he scandalized 
the whole town of Metz by sending all over it for a pdté 
de foie gras, and offering any sum for the toothsome_, 
luxury, when the soldiers were reduced to 200 grammes of 
bread per day. Never once did he visit the camps to 
cheer the soldiers during their long weary time of waiting. 
Never once did humanity dictate to him a visit to the 
ambulance, amongst those poor wounded who had fought 
under his orders. He was selfish and self-indulgent. He 
stayed waiting at home haggling for that political price 
which he hoped to gain. -Parlementaires. began now to 
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idea which led his thoughts, It was Senator, not Marshal, 
Bazaine who ruled us, and he dropped down in ordinary 
parlance to be “sicur,” the lowest form of vernacular de- 
gradation a Frenchman can be debased to. People now 
revived old stories of Mexico. Many of his old officers 
told strange tales of the Marshal’s doings there; and it 
was evident that from out of the Ban St. Martin no good 
could come: Bourbaki was fetched away in that strange 
mysterious manner, and was waited for in vain, and the 
latter days of September saw the commencement of that 
mysterious interlude played by Mons. Regnier. We in 
Metz knew Bourbaki had left, but where to or for why, 
none knew for certain. Some said for Paris te consult 
the government there, for we did not in those days know 
that there was no longer a government at Paris, Others 
said to bring back the young prince, and try what fortune 
or what favour France might find under Napoleon-IV. 
There were rumours of a violent quarrel between Bourbaki 
and Bazaine, and those who knew Bourbaki thought this 
highly probable, but it was his mission, not himself, which , 
excited our curiosity. Bourbaki had done nothing, only 
once'had he been on the field, and then he came so late— 
staying so long, they said, to have a new dish cooked for 
his breakfast in place of one which displeased him—that 
when he did arrive, it was only to snatch a laurel leaf from 
that ‘branch others had gathered. But then Bourbaki 
belonged to the Guard, and anything told to the detri- 
ment of that gorgeous body was sure to find ready ere- 
dence. The Guard had few friends, they made too many 
enemies, and Bazaine Was so evidently playing the same 
game with them that Canrobert had played with the other 
portion of the army in ’52, that the people and the-un- 
’ faveured portion of the army were very suspicious of all 
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they did. As to what Bourbaki did outside Metz, it does 
not enter greatly into the subject now in hand ; he played 
so unimportant a character in this great drama that people 
never missed the actor. An occasional canard winged its 
way amongst us that he was imprisoned in Metz, and as he 
was supposed to have incurred the displeasure of Bazaine 
he almost became popular, but the best informed knew 
that he had left for Luxembourg in company with Dr. 
Buffet, and some other medicos who were well known 
amongst us. Boyer, the latest creature of the Marshal’s, 
was now talked of as likely to be sent away, and the 
wildest rumours as to what all these goings and these 
comings meant prevailed ; the word “treason” began to be 

freely used, for we all knew that Boyer, like Bazaine, 
would think only of self-interest, and that the honour of 
France would not find an exponent in him, He had been 
made a general since this campaign began, in order that 
the Marshal might have another voice in the council, and 
we knew that wherever he went he would only expound 
the personal ideas and further the wishes of the Marshal. 
Bourbaki had not returned ; we heard he had tried to, but 
that the Prince Frederick Charles had refused him per- 
mission to pass the lines, and we consequently argued if 
Boyer could come and go, it was because such coming and 
going could only be deemed favourable to Prussian in- 
terest, and therefore we said that he, and he who sent him, 
alike were meditating treason, 

Much consternation was created in the army at this 
time by a diligent inquiry being made as to whether the 
troops would surrender or not, and a letter was sent from 
the -Quartier-Général to all the Commandants of the 
various corps, demanding their opinion in writing ‘as well 
as a personal explanation, and broadly-hinting that -the 
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army was to be considered not that of France, but of the 

Emperor. Of course I never saw this letter, but I was 

told its contents by those who did, and whose word I 

relied upon. The written replies were sent in; some of 

them were not quite strong enough, and were sent back to 

be made more devotedly Imperialistic in their tone ; ang 

a Council was called for the 10th, when the Capitulation , 
was first openly entered into. The worst statements as 

to provisions and the health of the army were made, and 

it was even proposed to surrender at once. General 

Coffiniéres stuck out to the last, and suggested one more 

—or rather, at least, one bond fide trouée and not a 

murderous imitation; but it was of no avail, and Boyer 

was sent away on the 12th. Of course, all these things y 
transpired, and as the army generally, and the town par- 

. ticularly, did not desire to surrender—did not believe 

in the necessity for it, both agreed that Bazaine was a 

traitor. 

Now it is a very ugly word that traitor, and much 
too commonly follows French reverses to be always 
justly used ; but I certainly think Bazaine betrayed the 
trust reposed in him by France. His primary duty, it 
seems to me, and it so seemed to all of us in Metz, was to 
save his army, and to prolong the war so long as a Prussian 
remained in that country the Marshal was paid to defend, 
Had he cut his way out of Metz and enabled the town 
and its garrison to hold out till now*, the fate of Stras- 
bourg, and I believe of Paris, might have been, and be, 
very different. No doubt he glossed over this dereliction 
of primary duty in hjs. own mind by calling it loyalty to- 
his sovereign. ‘The Emperor had said to him, “ Remain at 
Metz until you are relieved,”’—at least so Bazaine said, 
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and therefore he would remain; but unfortunately the 
Emperor's very last proclamation, dated on his unfortunate 
féte day, said to the inhabitants of Metz, “In leaving you 
to oppose the invading enemy I rely upon your patriotism 
to defend this great city.- You will not allow the foreigner 
tp seize this bulwark of France ; you will emulate the 
army in courage and devotion.” As the Emperor wanted 
to take the army with its courage and devotion with him, 
‘we did not see any force in Bazaine’s argument, not believ- 


ing his premises. Metz was quite prepared toemulate the . 


courage and devotion which had already been displayed, 
nay, it even thought it might surpass them, and was willing 
to defend the: great city if she had a chance; but she 
feared she was going to be eaten up until defence was im- 
possible, and then to be sold, for a political price, What 
that price was she wanted much to know. Was it the 
Regency? Rumours came that the King of Prussia had 
arranged that the Empress should come to Metz, and there 
make peace ‘—that Bourbaki had gone to fetch her, and 
failed, so now Boyer must goto complete the mission ; but 
they knew that whatever the price might be, Basaine’s 
‘share of it would be large, This prospect was not 
generally approved of by the Messins; they had had 
enough of Imperialism and its long train of enervating 
vices. It cost too dear in money and in morals, and, as I 
have said before, they were rather Scotch those Messins, 
and looked upon both money and morals as things worth 
having. They did not believe in Bazaine, and they knew 
that “the government of a woman, old enough to be dis- 
creet, though not+too old to be deemed capable of an 
indiscretion, is always one of intrigue,” and they had had 
enough of intrigue, so the idea of the Regency didn’t 
please them. That the Marshal would not support, the 
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Republic, they feared ; for although many did not hoki 
Republican principles, yet they were willing to accept it 
for the time being as an accomplished fact, under the 
doubtful name of a National Committee for Defence. . 
Defeat the Prussians first, and discuss politics after- 
wards, was their motto, and they wished the Marshal to 
adopt it as his, but he would not; his was, Buzaine 
first, and after me the deluge. Now, too, by some strange 
and unexplained means, the town was all at once filled 
with the rumours of great successes of the French at 
Paris, and of the retreat of the Prussians from before it, 
of Nancy having risen to impede their headlong flight, of 
Luneville being in arms, and of a large body of Francs- 
tireurs being in the rear of our investing forces, The 
_town was greatly excited, there was nothing false too im- 
probable to be believed in. I went to the Fort Moselle, 
where the newly exchanged prisoners were kept, and there, 
perhaps, traced out some portion of the cause. I found 
some French soldiers, reeently returned in exchange for 
Prussian prisoners. They had come, some from Stras- 
bourg, and some from Mayence ; but one and all agreed 
that. as they stayed at Nancy people shouted to them, 
“Say at Metz all goes well at Paris,’ and that shortly 
afterwards they heard the Prussians fire at the people. 

_ Now the word of a prisoner or a deserter is one of those 
things never to be believed in without strict proof, and as 
we had ‘no means of proving this, I considered this uri- 
worthy of credence, but it was*from these men’s .stories 
that the hope-giving report was accepted so readily, simply 
because its tenor tallied with the people’s hopes and 
wishes, They demanded from General Coffiniéres if he 
knew anything of this good news, and he confessing 
ignorance, they rushed off to the Quartier-Général, deter- 
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mined to get something from the Marshal, and so they 
did. They got this —The Marshal Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army of the Rhine, not having received any ccn- 
firmation of the happy events of the war which have 
taken place before Paris, assures the inhabitants of Metz 
that nothing is hid from them, and begs them to have 
confidence in his loyalty. The Marshal has always com- 
municated to the military authority of Metz the German 
and French journals which have fallen into his hands, 
He profits by this occasion to assure them that since the 
blockade he has never received the least communication 
Jrom the Government, notwithstanding all his attempts 
made to establish relations, Whatever may come, one 
thought alone ought at this moment to absorb all others, 
— it is the defence of the country ; one cry alone should 
issue from each heart,—‘ Vive la France!’—Ban St. 
Martin, 11th October, 1870.” , 
This was not even signed; it gave no name to the 
Government. Did it mean the government for the time 
being at WilhelmshGhe, or the one at Hastings, or that at 
Tours ?—though we did not then know it was there. We 
knew that the Marshal had tried to communicate with the 
two first, but through Prussian sources. We knew, also, 
that he had not communicated all the German and French 
journals fallen into his hands to the military authority at 
Metz; we knew that there was a great deal hid from us, 
. and we thought that he now never méant to do anything 
for the defence of the country. The populace was more 
than ever doubtful, and so, with certain officers of the 
army, they followed the example -of Paris, and formed a 
committee of defence for themselves. No doubt it was 
utterly wrong; but then desperate. men will do wrong. 
The army did hot like to cross the Rhine as prisoners, and 
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the people did not want the Prussians to violate the 
hitherto immaculate virginity of Metz, nor were they 
sensible enough to appreciate a Vaterland, if that land 
was German, and so they tried to establish a little govern- 
ment of their own, and from this moment something like 
an organized disaffection began. There had been for a 
long time the usual amount of disaffection any, French 
town would produce to anything, but it had not hitherto 


. become sufficiently general to organize itself. The first 


thing to be done was to rouse up the National Guard, and, 
with this object in view, a meeting of its officers was 
called, and they were shown the exact position of things 
so far as we could learn them. The simple question was, 
whether they would be Prussian, or whether they pre- 
ferred to remain French: if the former, they had better 
do nothing; if the latter, they must be prepared to_ 
sacrifice everything. Of course, they were prepared. Are 
not National Guards always prepared to sacrifice every- © 
thing? The enthusiasm was immense; every one de- 
manded to be led at once to the enemy. Prussians, never! 
whilst a boot remains to be eaten, never! whilst a car- 
tridge is in our pouch, never! But they didn’t eat, their 
boots, and they had no cartridges, and so they were very 
much in the same condition when the effervescence passed 
off as they were before, only somewhat flatter. Now came, 
serious consideration, and then the wheat was winnowed, 
the chaff blown away, and a good solid store of real 
patriotic devotion found. Anotlier meeting of those pre- 
pared to do something was called. It was proposed that 
they should take the defence of the town in their own 
hands, and request General Coffiniéres to take real actual 
military command of the place, to invite such of the’ 
‘officers of the army as were really in earnest, to place 
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themselves in the town, and there assemble such troops 
as were prepared to do or die, As for themselves they 
would amalgamate with the army, the married stay in 
Metz, the single cut their way out with such troops as 
were to go. This was serious, earnest business, The 
‘ question put to cach man was, “Will you risk it?” 
Hardly a man blenched. They might have been made 
something of if they had been taken in hand earlier— 
those National Guards of Metz; and if General Coffiniéres 
had only had the spirit, he might have closed his gates 
and the forts on Bazaine and his Guards and let them go 
to Prussia if they would; what was wanted then was a 
man brave enough to be wisely mutinous and disloyal 
enough to bo patriotic; but alas! there was not even 
one to be found. 3 
A letter was written to the Marshal, and cireulated 
freely, commenting very strongly on his conduct of the 
earlier part. of the war and his inactivity ever since the 
news of Sédan arrived, and containing these pertinent or 
impertinent questions, “Is it true that in the Council of 
War you discuss the question of Capitulation? We are 
almost tempted to believe it. Why have you not harassed 
and worn out the enemy cach day, cach hour ?—that waa 
easy enough to do. Occupying the centre of the circle, as 
the army does, it could have inflicted daily, hourly loss on 
the enemy, which would weaken and demoralize -it 5 at 
any rate you might have made some serious attempt to 
have taken possession of the enemy's provisions. You 
have done nothing ; and in a few days you will not have 
the means of fighting. Notwithstanding this, you are not 
going to sell us like sheep. For you and your acolytes 
there is a day of judgment.” This was, of course, highly 
improper ; it was insubordinate and mutinous, and, of: 
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course, the people who wrote it ought to have been shot; 
but the Marshal played billiards, and did nothing else. 
The townsfolk could stand it no longer, and they rushed 
en masse to the Hotel de Ville. How they all canie to do 
it at the same moment no one seemed to know ; it was by 
some odyllic force, I suppose, for I, too, rushed there. The 
Town, Council were sitting at the time, and some of the 
crowd forced their way into the council chamber. They 
appealed to the Mayor to demand from thc Commandant 


that the town and the forts should be placed in the hands - 


of the people, or, at any rate, that the National Guard 
should be amalgamated with the garrison, and the Mayor 
and Council agreed to take the matter into serious con- 
sideration, Meanwhile a cry arises from without, On 
the tricolour which hung out from the central window of 
the facade of the Hétel de Ville, the people have espied 
the gilt eagle which crowned the staff. “Down with the 


Eagle |” they cry; “we have had enough of eagles; . 


away with them—down with them!” they shout frantically. 

‘The council do not quite understand who or what it is 
that is to be done away with, and are rather nervously 
anxious on the subject, as popular indignation is some- 
what apt to be indiscriminate ; but a fresh incursion from 
helow forces itsclf into the room. “Don’t you hear?” 
said these with unreasoning inquiry. “Don’t you hear 
that the people won’t have the cagle any more on the 
flag!” -The council breathes again. It is only the gilt 
emblem of Imperialism which is to be sacrificed. They 
are sensibly relieved. That is all. “Ah well! open the 
window and-throw it down,” is the order given. A burly 
blouse opens the window, takes off the eagle from the flag- 
pole (the attachment between the tricolour and the eagle 
was not very strong) ;’ he raises it aloft; stands a monient 
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in an excellent attitude ; flings it down to the ground, and, 
raising his hands to heaven, stands patiently to be ap- 
plauded ; then backs out, and, for fully two hours, is a hero. 
His reward was choppes. Meanwhile, out of the back 
door of the Hite] de Ville, go the officers of the National 
Guard to the quarters of Gencral Coffinitres hard by. 
They see the Gencral, and explain to him that the town is 
in a state of ferment from the fear which has seized them, 
that Marshal Bazaine is already treating with the enemy 
for their surrender. “Have you any intention of capitu- 
lating? Do you recognize the Committee for National 
Defence?” are the two questions put by an old officer of 
the army, now a captain of the National Guard? And 
Coffiniéres there replied, that he would never surrender 
the town which had been confided to him. As for the Com- 
mittee of Defence, said he, “I should, indeed, be wanting 
in patriotism if I refused to assist it.’ So far all was 
satisfactory, and the officers came out rejoicing, Things 
were looking up again, and the evening was a joyous one, 

We reversed the process sung by King David, and our 
joy endured but the night season ; it was sorrow that came 
to us in the morning. 

At the mecting of the committee appointed by the 
Municipal Council to watch over the question of pro- 
visions, General Coffinitres told them there was only food 
for threc days’ rations left for the army, and that in six 
days more the town would be reduced to the same con- 
dition, and therefore it would be wise to endeavour to 
gradually accustom the minds of the people to the fact, 
that the town must, capitulate. : : 

Had a thunderbolt—or, to take a much more likely 
thing with us at that time, had a shell—fallen in their 
midst, the committee-men could not have been more 
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startled. After the assurance of yesterday, this was in- 
credible. Never till that moment had they thought 
seriously that they were so near the end of their provi- 
sions. Starvation in six days was a severe sentence: Once 
more despair seized upon the people, and in their despair 
they were furious. 
A meeting en masse was determined for the evening. 
Large numbers assembled in front of the Hétel de Ville, 
‘and the Municipal Council gathered together to concert 
. an address officially to the General. They sat long and 
_ talked much, and it was not until ten o'clock that night 
that the address was finally decided upon, It was a 
cloudy night, and the Place d’Armes was dark, excepting 
when now and then a strong ray of moonlight would , 
stream through some opening in the clouds and light up 
the elegant fairy-like architecture of the Cathedral, picking’ 
out in strong contrast of light and shade all its beautiful 
features. The Hétel de Ville, a classic building, with a 
deep arcaded basement closed in by iron grilles, was in 
face of us. Suddenly down its broad central staircase 
agleam of light appears, growing brighter and brighter 
each moment. The centre grilles are thrown open, and 
the people enter, and descending to the staircase foot 
comes the procession of the burghers, headed by the 
Mayor. Taking his stand at the bottom of the stairs, 
attended on cither side by lamp-bearers, whose burdens 
shed a dim quasi-religious light upon the scene, the 
Mayor, in a clear, loud voice, amjdst the hushed stillness 
of all around, reads this, the result of that long delibera- 
tion, and which assumes the form of an address to General 
Coffiniéres :— 


.“GENERAL,—The step taken by the officers of the Na- 
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tional Guard has been inspired by their serious resolution 
to associate thetnselves energetically for the defence of 
the town. The garrison, to whom the defence is entrusted, 
may count upon the ardent rivalry of a population in- 
capable of weakness when the time arrives. The.united 
efforts of both will guard, even to the last extremity, the 
principal fortress of France and the nationality of Metz, 
both of which we hold most dear. The Municipal Council 
being the interpreter for the whole city, cannot avoid 
expressing its grievous astonishment at the tardy know- 
‘ledge which you have given only to-day. of the resources 
on which you can count for the maintenance of the place. 
The people, in submitting to the consequences with 
courage, will not accept in any form the responsibility of 
a situation of the approach of which they have had no 
warning, and of which they have had no knowledge. We 
‘beg you, General, to make known to the’ Marshal this 
expression of our sentiments, which we sam up in the 
ery of ‘ Vive la France !’” 

The crowd separated to the cry of “ Vive la France!” 
As we came away, a bright gleam of moonlight struek 
upon the bronze statue of Marshal Fabert, on which had 
been placed the tricolor flag and a erown of imvmortelles. 

He, a native of Metz, and a governor of Sédan, was a 
marshal Metz was proud of, and on thie pedestal of his 
‘statue is inscribed a sentence from a memorable speech of 
his to Louis XIV. : 


SI POUR EMRACHER QU'UNE PLACE 
QUR LE ROI M’A CONF: 
NE TOMRBAT AU POUVOIR DE 1? 
TL FALLACY METTRE A-LA BRECIIE 
MA PERSONNE, MA FAMILLE, ET TOUT MON BIEN, 
JE NE BAL. RAIS PAS UN MOMENT ALE FAIRE. 


They thought this conveyed a reproach on their present 
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governors, and thus attracted attention to it. When the 
freedom of the'press is prevented, people are very ingenious 
- at finding means of stinging their rulers. 

They were too blind to see that from another point of. 
yiew Bazaine might withhold the town from them ; indeed, 
it was Bazaine’s text, “The Emperor has confided Metz 
to-me,” and it was only in the name of the Emperor 
he would hold it now; it was presumed that the Coni- 
mittee of the National Defen¢e was becoming a failure, © 
and if he couldn’t hold Metz in the Emperor’s name;or 
his own, he didn’t care what became of it, yet doubtlessly 
he conceived himself to be a loyal servant. If the people 
would be republicans they should suffer for such a crime 
thotight the Marshal, and the people felt that to Repub-" 
lican France, and to the army, such a thought was trea- 
son. Who is Bazaine that he should rule over us? 
they eried, but it was all of no use. Coffiniéres might 
make known their gentiments to the Marshal as much as 
he liked, but the Marshal knew very well that it was not 
“Vive la France!” but victuals that ruled the question, 
amd so long as he and his men went on cating, that ques- 
tion was answering itself very well, so why should he 
speak ? Better even go to Wilhelmshéhe than serve a 
government which had not nominated him, No, he’d see 
them Prussians first. He had waited and’ w: aited i in vain, 
for the imploring call from the Committee of Defence to 
be its “dictator.” He had waited in vain for the Empress 
to call him to her side. He had waited for the terms he 
had asked from Bismarck, and -as all these had served 
him, so he would serve the people of, Metz, and all who. 
thought with them ; as these had disappointed him, they 
too should be disappointed. To deal with him was impos- 

_sible, to try and deal with the army without him was the 


Tr 
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next thing to be done, and the following address was sent 
into the camps, very numerously signed by the principal 
citizens, and a large portion of the National Guard :— 

“To dur brothers of the Army,—The citizens and. Na- 
tional Guard of Metz, inspired by the noble resolutions of 
its Municipal Council, come to offer you their fellowship in 
defending the threatened independence of our country. 
They are convinced that you will receive with pleasure 
this offer, and that with them you will oppose the idea of 

» capitulation. 

“The honour of France and its flag, which you have 
always defended with such inimitable valour, the.glory of 
our maiden city, our obligations to posterity impose upon 
us the stern duty of dying rather than renouncing the 
integrity of our territory. 

“We will shed with you our last drop of blood, we will - 
share with you our last crust. Let us rise as one man, 
and victory is ours. Long live our brothers of the Army, 
Long live France, one and indivisible.” 

It is not surprising that several officers were arrested 
after this, but the townspeople were getting really dam- 
gerous just now, and it would not do to excite them too 
much—there were too many in the army who woylg. be 

glad to get an excuse for open mutiny, if mutiny itfeould 
be called, so the officers were mostly released again. 
Bazaine was playing a political game, why should not . 
they ? and when such thoughts and such addresses’ as these 
go round the camp together, you may be sure there is not 
much discipline, so in order to choke off as much inter- 
course as possible between the camp and the town, the. 
gates were now ordered to be closed at four o’clock. 

On the 14th General Coffinitres attended in. the town 
hall, and gave his answer to the address of the mayor. 
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It is rather long, but it is necessary in order to comprehend 
the history of those few days, fo study it in extenso. More- 
over, if it is simply served up in little pieces, it Tay be 
said that Tam not telling the whole truth. The General’s: 
reply is well worth serious examination, as jt illustrates 
80 thoroughly the character of the n man who made it. It 
is as follows :— 


“Mr. Mayvor,—The Municipal Council of Metz has 
done me the honour to address me a letter, full of the 
noblest and most patriotic sentiments. I hasten to thank 
you for this manifestation, which has by no means sur- 
prised me, for Ihave never doubted the ardent friendship 
borne by the population of Metz to those troops charged 
with the defence of our fortress. You may equally rely . 
upon the energy with which we shall do our duty. All - 
‘that it is humanly possible to do shall be done without , 
hesitation, I beg you, however, to say to your colleagues ~ 
that to attain to this result, it is necessary, above all: 

» things, to have that calmness which is the characteristic 
of determined men, and, what is necessary to ensure 
unity, to avoid with care anything like want of dis- 

sedition, and vain declamiations ; above all things, 
it is' necessary that we should avoid politics, because 
politics will disturb the harmony which ought to reign, 
amongst us. 

“ A. government exists at present in France which has 
taken the title of the Goveriment for the National 
Defence. ,We ought to recognise this governmént, and 
wait for those decisions-which may be arrived at in the. 
constitutional Assembly elected by the country. ” Whilst 
waiting for these decisions, we should rally to that cry 3 you 
yourself have uttered—‘ Vive la France !’ 
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“You tell me that the people of Metz have been pain- 
fully surprised to learn that the provisionment of the 
town is very limited. It is, notwithstanding, easy to account 
for this'when a population, civil and military, of more than 
280,000 souls has drawn, during a period of two months, 
all its subsistence from tana a place as Metz. Under 

_ these’circumstances, there can but remain very limited 
resources, 

“T have never made any mystery of the situation; the 
reduced rations served out to the army, the requisitions 
made in the town, the regulations made for the supply of 
bread, and the conversation I have had with the Mayor 
and with other inhabitants of the town, have sufficiently 

’ demonstrated the gradual consumption of our provisions: 
It will be, above all things, uscless to recriminate and to ~ 
throw the responsibility from one to another, 

“Let us bravely face the difficulty we find ourselves in ; 
as you have said, let us submit ourselves to the conse- | 
quences with courage, and with the determined resolution _ 
of making the best of the situation we possibly can. 

: “The General of Division, 

“ Commandant-in-Chief of the Fortress of Metz, 
“TL. COFFINIERES.”. 


It was very like himself, that proclamation—a, ecom- 
ination of good sense with weakness ; but in such atime | 
as this people remarked much more the weakness than 
the good sense. It avoided the accusation of affording a 
tardy knowledge of the scant ‘resources of the town in the. 
-very general statement that if they didn’t’ know they 
ought to have done, and that was the chief point at, 
present. It was felt that general conversations with. 
Mr. Mayor and others were not quite sufficient notice of 
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these grave circumstances, It will also be remarked how 
careful the General was to avoid anything like a promise 
to communicate, or a statement that he had commu- 
nicated,,with the Marshal, and this was another point 
the public wished to have some enlightenment upon. 
' Everybody said that the discord between the two rival 
authorities had grown to such a pitch that now neither 
would communicate with the other, and this absence of. 
notice of the final portion of the address confirmed the 
belief. It was evident that that harmony the General so 
‘desired to exist in the town of Metz had no existence 
beyond its walls, and the beautiful simplicity with which 
the pot was requested to abstain from mentioning the 
hue of the kettle, together with the millennium-like 
supposition that we could in such a time abstain. from, 
politics, was sublimely weak. Poor General Coffiniéres # 
he lost a fine opportunity, and he is. called a traitor to. 
this day in consequence. Both of him and Bazaine we 
may say with Larochefoucauld, “On fait plus souvent des 
trahisons par faiblesse que par un dessein de trahi»” 
The weakness did it in both of them; only, in the one 
case, the weakness arose from the heart, and in the other 
fromthe head, Bazaine sinned, and Coffiniéres blundered : 
therefore, according to Talleyrand, Coffinitres was the 
worst of the two. I do not, however, think that history. 
will agree with that eminent divine. The sdle consolation 
to be dérived from the General’s answer was, that by it 
he formally acknowledged the existing Government, and 
our obligation to assist it. As for the poor people of Metz, 
those who loved their country, who locked, as provincials 
will, upon their maiden city, with its rich fund of history, 
as the. centre of the universe, who thought that the - 
interest of all France was bound up in their individual 
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efforts, I was sorry for them: I was a stranger, and they 
had taken me in several times; but when it came to a 
real struggle—when I saw big tears roll down the cheeks 
of mew who compressed their jaws till their teeth well- 
nigh cracked, rather than it should be thought they wept 
—when I saw all these things, and thought if Metz @were 
Manchester, then I felt that, underlying all the chicanery 
of trade, under all the petty feelings engendered by a life 
of small commerce, there existed a real patriotism ; when 
T saw men really willing seriously to die for their country, 

- T honoured as much as I pitied them; I thought that 
even the curse of war brought somiething better with it. 
Selfishness was extinguished by a stern sense of duty, and: 
I hoped that even yet out of all this evil there yaiaht 
some,good come. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
OUR LAST HOPE, 


THouGH we had well nigh exhausted all the evils 
.Pandora’s box might have been stocked with, though we 
had become pretty familiar with Battle, with Murder, and 
with sudden Death, although Plague, and her twin sister, 
Pestilence, were stalking round us with stealthy tread, ’ 
and although Famine stared us in the face, yet we found 
Hope still left us; ike Mr. Micawber, we were always 
“waiting for something to turn up.” The grand faculty 
of Hoping was still left us. On the ,15th we hoped wo 
could raise sufficient enthusiasm in the army to make an 
attempt to cut our way through those lines which we saw, 
or thought we saw, were thickening round ‘us. If 'twere 
done, ’twere well that it were quickly done, or it would 
be too late. From my oft-frequented post at the top of 


‘the Cathedral I saw at this time—but only from this 


time—the Prussian troops. All through the earlier part 
of; the siege they were invisible, hidden mysteriously 
amongst .those awe-inspiring woods. Then I never saw 
them, but now they would advance out into the open, go 
through their exercise and retire ; henee we came to the 
conclusion that the troops round us were thickening. 
Why? Was it that the vultures were gathering round 
us to pounce ppon us in huge numbers when we fell? 
Was it that Bazaine had called them there to over-awe 
us, and repress any attempt that we might make to free 
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ourselves against his will? Was it that he had sent, word- 
that there must be for conscience’ sake a numerical 
superiority of our enemies and his friends round. us when 
he surrendered? Or was there any force yet coming ‘to 
our relief froin Lyons? from the clouds?—one was as 
likely as the other. We debated all these ‘things”over 
nightly, but still we hoped. “Le coeur a ses raisons que 
la raison ne connait pas,” and our heart’s wish cheated 
our head’s reason. Often and often up on the top of the 
Cathedral there, looking down on Metz, whilst the kites 
and the pigeons and the jackdaws skimmed their aérial 
way between the murmuring city dowh below: and my 
lonely watch up there,—often and often have I passed - 
hour after hour, hopeful, like Sister Anne, of seeing 
“anybody a-coming.” Looking with longing eyes’up the 
valley of the Sielle, scanning with the telescope the long 
serrated lines of hills to the west, searching each valley: 
that led down from them for some hopeful movement; 
yet none ever came, The Prussian on his outlook frony 
the old ruined castle of Saint Blaize and I have stared at 
each other for many an hour, each one wondering what 
he might see next. Often when an orderly has ridden 
from head-quarters at Corny through Ars, up to the ‘hills. 
looking down upon us, often, indecd, has imagination’ 
' played tricks with us, and as he spurred his horse, often 
have those two or three of us who were gathered together 
up there almost cheated ourselves into the belief that 
there must be something unusual astir, but nothing ever 
came; yet, in spite of all this disappointment even, still 

we hoped. Northward, down the valley of the Moselle, 
we have looked out anxiously towards Thionville, cons, 
scious, alas! almost shamefully conscious, how long, how 
vainly and how anxiously they there must have looked. up 
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that valley for that help the Marshal was too cowardly to 
sendthem. We almost blushed when we caught ourselves 
looking and longing in that direction, there seemed to be 
some imprint of that stigma which made our flesh sore. 
Often -and often we have swept the rolling land to the 
east,’ ‘trying to gather some small crumb of comfort and 
hope, when we saw no movement in the Prussian camp 
on the hills and river-side there, and making a huge loaf 
of comfort when.a movement did take place. Our hope 
translated every movement into something in our favout. 
Blessed be Hope! None but those who have descended 
80 deeply into despair can know how blessed hope is. 
Even now, in this time, when everything seemed against 
us, we yet had hope, and on the night of the 1éth our 
hope rose high, All round us we heard the enemy's 
guns, the cannon roared away in the distance, and tho 
sound’ came rushing down the: little gorges. between the 
_ hills into the valley of the Moselle. Hurrah; we shall 
be released at last! There is some attack from the out- . 
side ; now, surely, the Marshal will make a move, perhaps 
has done it. In the dark night, the sky flushed and 
flashed over with the cannon-light, and discharge after 
discharge came to us from afar, some said they heard 
distinctly the grind of the mitrailleuse and fancied the 
sound came nearer. Our friends were approaching, and’ 
to-morrow we should rush forth and do our devoir, 
Hurrah! Metz is saved! Alas! the phantom slipped 
away, and when the morrow came all was still. There 
was no sound from the hills now; sea up those 365 
steps which Jed to the cathedral top, 3 laoked out keenly 
to the hills from whence we expected our aid to come, 
and there was no sign. How could it be ; had some brave 
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they too succumbed, and we had not! gone out to help 
them, The thought was anguish to us all. We were 
wildly furious with the Marshal. He knew nothing, he 
said, but then hé never did know anything, so that was 
nothing knew. It was, perhaps, the bombardment of 
Thionville he told us, but then Thionville was.in the 
north. Ah, well! then, perhaps, it was the bombardment 
of Verdun—but then Verdun was so far off! Ah, well! 
then it was something else, and he rolled another cigarette 
and went off to his billiards. Wilder and wilder grew the 
fury of the people, no name was bad enough for Bazaine 
now. Some swore to shoot him, some to burn down the 
house he lived in, and they were mad. I went off to the 
outposts on the west side of the city to hear what I could . 
learn there, At the new earthwork in front of Montigny, 
behind the unfinished fort of St. Privat, the sentinel on 
duty vowed he heard distinctly the mitrailleuse, he heard 
bands playing too. What could it be? all agreed it must, 
have been a French attack on the enemy's lines, and that 
it.was shameful to wait in idleness here whilst our brothers « 
were shedding their blood for us out there. But here 
comes General Frossard. He, too, knows nothing; nor 
does he seem to care, he only wants to see a casemate we ~ 
have been building there ; “to see if it is neat enough ta 
give those blessed angels the Prussians,” says the engineer 


_ officer in charge of the works. I don’t think I quote him 


literally when I say “blessed angels;” on that‘point. I 
confess I may have altered his words a trifle, at any rate 
the did not look either blessed or angelic as Ire said good- 
bye to me and moved off, doubtlessly to smile blandly at 


‘the General. I take a long look round, and see nothing 


fresh. Yes, what’s that? there is something in that 
poplar by the Grange-aux-Ormes there. _ The field-glass 
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resolves that something into a man, and the Prussians 


have actually posted a sentinel up a poplar, and he can . 


see right down into our works at St. Privat. Now I don't 
approve of shooting at sentinels: I don’t think % right; 
but still I think if.it were not something like 3000 yards 
away, I should like to try if I couldn’t hit that poplar. 
It is rather too barefaced to get up to heaven’s bedroom 
windows in that way to look over our backyard wall, but 


‘it is so like those Germans, isn’t it? 


Come along. Let's go up to Ste. Ruffine, soit see 
what they can make of it all up there. Let us hear what 
they have to say about last night’s affair, We go back 
through the town, out at the Porte de France. We go 
past the Ban St. Martin, stopping at the Marshal’s 
quarters, a green oasis in the desert there; there yet 
stand trees with leaves on; all-else have been felled for 
our horses to eat; but the Marshal loves a shady place. 
A couple of mitrailleuses guard the gate—mitrailleuses 
that made more noise in history than many of their fel- 
lows,—their fellows reported at the Prussians ; but thege, 
I have since found, were reported to them, and their 
fame has gone out to the uttermost ends of the carth, in 
newspaper columns, as having been placed there for the 
Marshal’s protection ; they were really there for the ex- 
hibition of some improvements, so well did the Marshal 


‘keop ‘up the comedy till the last, and so little did thé 


Pruasian spies know of their business. We take a glance 
at them, make a few inquiries, and, finding nothing known 
about last night’s mystery, set our faces to the big hill, 
and toil up it, never stopping, even to gdmire the prospect, 


until we reach a mound jutting out from the hill-side, | 


where.the men’are now at work making a stockade, That 
is the mount of Charles V. Underneath it lie the’ bones 


, ‘ 
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of his. Spanish legion, who vainly essayed to take the town 
of Metz in 1552, and on their grave he planted his cannon 
to try and reduce the suburbs of this obstinate little 
place. * 

Our fort is half-a-mile‘away yet, and half-a-mile of bard 
climbing. Up and up the hill we go; with a struggle. we 
reach the top, and the fort frowns down on us, Even yet 
the workmen are engaged on it; they are building a 
couple of bastions to protect the entrance; and busy 
sappers are hard at work throwing up earthworks along 

_the escarp of the hill to protect this side, which no 
cannon defend from attack. New and hard, the ungrassed 
slopes, the bare earth “traverses,” and the yet. unfinished ' 
~works form an ugly blot on the beauty of the scene, ; 

The bright Moselle wanders in the plain, running riot’ 
in the broad meadows here after its escape from impri~ 
sonment amongst the hills yonder, Within our earth- 
works which surround the town all is brown and barren, 
making the green country beyond them look doubly: 
bright and verdant. With us there is hardly a tree. 
Beyond our little bit of yet free France the woods aré 
glowing with. the many-hued tints of autumn’s lavish 
pallette. Russet oaks, golden-headed poplars, and deep- 
green firs look doubly inviting as seen from our bare- 
prison, No wonder that a Frenchman here should hate 
& Prussian there. I almost hate him myself when I think 
that out yonder amongst those glowing hills I shéuld be 
free to wander home again. 

We see all this as we walk along the sloping, terraced 
top of this grand hill, and find our musing stopped by a 
sentry and some earthworks, Down there below him‘is 

the valley of which it is true we have the key, and yet 
inté which we dare not venture. “The last day. I was 
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there the shots from Rozerieulles in front and from this 
big fort behind us made by no means an arch of ‘hope 
above my head, and very few have trod that valley since, 


Turning down to the left, we come to the little ‘village. 


of Moulins, and here we part—I to ascend the sharp, 
crested colline on which stands our utmost post, and my 
companion to take the road. He thinks my task too 
venturesome, whilst I think my road by far the safer, 
He takes a long, white road enfiladed by the enemy, whilst 
I climb a crest in face of, but somewhat nearer, them. I 
cannot persuade him that cutting out clear against the 
sky, as I shall be, and theretore looking twice the size that 
nature made me, I shall be twice as hard to hit, whilst he 


will pass objects of which the enemy know exactly the © 


size and distance. Poor fellow! we part, and I never ace 


him again. He had hardly left me, when a bullet comes: 


whizzing at him, and there he lies, hit in the stoniadh, .. 


never more to rise again. A brave brigadier of ‘the 
gendarmerie goes out and risks his life to bring back what 
yet remains of poor Captain Dupare, as brave and noble.a 
young fellow as ever lived. 

Well born and well educated, he had, just as the war 
broke out, received an appointment in the island of Mar- 
tinique, but thinking he could better serve his country 


here than there, he sought his duty, and he found his death, 


. Meanwhile I, not knowing how near death and I were to 
each other, climb up the hill. Shot after-shot marks my 
course, but they whiz wide enough to let me pass in safety 
and herald my advance. to the little pigeon house which 


S 


forms our out-post and which guardg the plain beyond. ~ 


T am not sorry to find myself there, and seeking a safe 
and sheltered spot, sit down and have a friendly pipe and 
chat to learn all I can about the affair of yesterday. 
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-From here the firing seemed still-in the same westerly 
direction, and so close that our avant post was all on 
the alert, expecting hourly a sortie from Metz, and wonder- - 
ing why none came. I now was the questioned, not the | 
questioner. “What was the Marshal doing?” “ What 
is the new excuse they make at the Quartier-Général ?” 
and a host of similar questions were plied by half-a-dozen 
speakers all at once, but to none of which could I give an 
answer; so we vented our mutual ignorance in round 
abuse at the Commander-in-Chief in terms much more. 
strong than diplomatic. : ; 

Our anathemas are interrupted by a private, who 
‘crawls up, or rather down, to us. This primitive fashion. 
of locomotion is much in vogue out here, Man finds 
himself safer on all fours at this point. There is a par- 
lementaire coming in, and he sadly wants to have a pot at, 
him. So much familiarity with these messengers has of . 
late bred a contempt, and the soldier's instinct tells him 
their frequent coming bodes no good. “By no means, 
and go down to the rear,” says the officer. “He may be 
bringing letters for some of us,” says a young lieutenant. 
“Tf you'll give | me leave, Captain, T'll go down to the 
village and see.” The leave is given, and we get up- to 
go. I step out on to the hill beside the pigeon-house, 
take out my glass to have a good long look over-the plain, 
to see if I can there discover any solution to the mystery 
which so puzzles us. I am interested in my view, and’ 
thoughtlessly move a pace or two heyond my shelter just- 
to peep round the corner there. Crash goes an.oak vine 
stake at my feet. ‘They evidently can see as well, or rather. 
better down there than I can; two or three chassepots 
right and left bang at the place. the puff of smoke came 
from, and I do not stop to see any more. : 
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We turn our backs on the enemy,and go chatting, 
down the hill, At the bottom we meet a very much be- 
braided man ; he is mounted on a fine English horge, and 
wears a baeht blue jacket with very wide and ‘much 
decorated sleeves. Four rows of gold lace chase each 
other all over them: there is a good deal uf foppery and 
frippery about him; but that is the brave, cool Baron 
Anous de Riviere, the Prince of Eclaireurs. There is 
hardly a pathway in those woods over there, not a Prus- 
sian outpost all along that range of hills, which he and 
his men have not explored. Unattached to the regular 
army, his love of danger and adventure led him, both 
here and in the Crimea, to volunteer for this particular 
service. A keen sportsman, he likes to hunt just now the 
Prussian black game. Wary as an Indian, keen of eye, 
and cool in temper, his spare, lithe figure is a model 
of wiry energy, and if advantage had been taken of all 
the knowledge he has acquired of the Prussian position, 
the: Army of the Rhine need not be thinking so 
lugubriously about guing there as they just now are, 
Our chat with him over, we are turning away, when up 
rides a trooper of the Guides. He looks hard at the 


uniform of my friend on foot, and asks him if he can . 


tell him where he shall find Lieutenant So-and-so of 
his regiment. “Here ;—I am he,” says my friend, “I 


am very sorry,” says the Guide, “to bring a letter for ~ 


you, Lieutenant,” pulling out at the same time a large 
black-edged envelope. Heigho.! what sad work war 
makes with us! It is to tell him that his brother was 
_ shot at Sédan. He turns his face to the wall, holds 
out a. hand’ to me, and without a word we part. Poor 
fellow! I dare tot look back at him; and ten yards 
further on, I’ hear of the accident to poor Dupare. Cer- 
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tainly war is very glorious! Sadly pondering these 
things over, I ramble up the slope of St. Quentin, and 
* come to the little village of Chazelles. It is magnifi- 
cently situated on a spur of the hill, right opposite the 
valley, down which runs the Moselle. ,I have rambled a 
good deal about the world, but I dé: not think I know 
a more charming view than there is in front of the 
quarters of the officers on guard here. The foreground 
is a bright green lawn, which terminates abruptly at 


-the edge of the slope, and the next object you see is - 


some two miles away : it is the bright Moselle winding its 
way between two ranges of hills, which approach each 
other as they merge off into the distance. The little 
villages which fringe the river look wonderfully pic- 
turesque to-day. Here is Ars, and there are Jouy and 
Corny. Upon the hill to the right is the ruined castle of 


St. Blaize, and far away is the old deserted town of - 


Mousson cresting the hill, whilst overhead arch a few fine 
», trees, forming a framework to a glorious picture. Just to 
the right is a quaint old building, half church, half castle, 
a remarkably interesting little structure. * The lower half 
is of 12th century date, a good specimen of a Norman 
church, with a low nave, and lofty apsidal chancel, but 
above the nave is a 13th century fortified chatelet, with 
echaguettes, loopholes, and all the military appliances of 
“ those days. Our examination is, however, cut short, the 
Prussians begin shelling us in a manner exceedingly un- 
pleasant. 
Crash through a suse osdriag house goes one shéll— 
another, close by, has four in it in no time—whilst, higher 
up in the village, another gets two, and many fall i ip the 
-gardens round about us. St, Quentin bellows outa hoarse 
- reply, and for about half-an-hour I am in rather an un- 
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pleasant situation. Was there really somebody coming to 
help us? Was this a determination to do as much 
mischief to us whilst they could? ‘It looked really like it ; 
and, in spite of the shells and the danger, our hopbs rose 
joyfully. As suddenly as it began, so suddenly it ceased ; 
and we at once are anxious to see what damage this 
outburst of fury-has done us, + Here, in the house with 
four holes in it, we find the rooms smashed up, all the 
furniture broken ; one shell has gone right through a 
wardrobe and shivered it to splinters, another has buried 
the bed with fragments of the broken wall, and the floor is 
a heap of debris, We can find no one; yct the fire in the 
kitchen is lit, there is a knife and some crockery on the 
table, but not a person to be seen. Presently we hear 
sobs ; we listen, they apparently come. from the cellar, and 
seeking there we find a woman with a wee mite of a baby, 
' in her arms, and a curly-headed little boy, burying his . 
head in his frightened mother’s lap. Hearing us call to 
her in French restores her; poor woman! she was halfg 
dead with fright ; no wonder, baby was but a fortnight old, 
and she was lying on that bed under the heap of wall-storle 
upstairs when the bombardment began. Fortunately the 
first shell struck some of the outbuildings—a new salon 
* they had just had built; for the beauty of the spot brings 
many out of Metz here, and they intended making this a 
sort of pic-nie rendezvous, turning their own wine and ~ 
‘their own fruit to a better market here than there’ in 
Metz. We assisted her up out ofthe cellar, reassured her 
fears a little, whilst she told us this. With many tears 
she bewailed the damage. “All our economy for ten years ‘ 
thus gone,” she said ; and then canie out a true womanly 
wail; “only to think, ”” said she, “I only had the best bed- 


room ceiling whitewashed lest Sunday.” None bit a 
. ry = x 
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woman could have thought of that at such a time. Her 
husband now comes running in; he was on his way to 
town, when he heard the shells come after him, and turned 
back to see what had become of his wife and children ; so 
we leave them to the mingled joy and sorrow of their 
mecting. Up in the village there has been more damage 
done. One shell has gone through a house where some 
soldiers were quartered, and it, in its course, took off the 
head of one’mnan erttirely; there was nothing but a bit of the 
base of the’skull to be found, all the rest had been as nearly 
_ annihilated as anything could be, The fragments have 
wounded two other soldiers so badly, that I fear their case 
is hopeless; and some others are slightly hurt. , One of the 
men brought me the head of this shell, which I have taken + 
care of as acuriosity. It passed through the two walls of 
the house, and a wooden partition, which divided the two 
rooms it contained from each other. Tn its passage through 
this partition, it struck one of the main timbers, and neatly 
inserted a plug in the fuse-hole. The wood is tightly. 
’ gompressed, and the head of the fuse-hole corked up with 
fragments of plaster and stone from the wall through which: 
it made its exit. This house was very nearly destroyed by 
the shell, almost every foor and ceiling bemg rent to pieces 
by it; and yet it was only equivalent to a French twelve. 
What the heavy siege pieces would do if they ever brought 
“them against Metz was a problem I hardly liked to work 
out the solution of, It served me with food for-retlection 
as I went homeward, and I began to ponder if, after all, 
surrendering was not better than being smashed. Ma 
terially, for ourselves it undoubtedly was ; but, morally, for 
others, that I had some doubts about. Thinking these 
things over, I returned, no wiser on the gubject.I went in 
search of than when I started, and-we all in the evening 
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came to the conclusion that an attempt had been made to 
relieve us, and that Bazaine was not only a traitor to us 
here, but the murderer of those men who died in trying 
to help us there ; and we abused him accordingly. *Never 
in Metz did we find out what that firing meant, and it is 
only since my return to England that I discovered it: was 
simply a few de Joie for the anniversary of the battle of 
Leipsig, and to celebrate the birthday of the Crown Prince ; 
so for once Bazaine. was accused and abused wrongfully. , 
Why did he keep so silent ? Surely that parlementaire 
must have told him what the firing was all about ; but he 
never said a word ; he certainly possesses a grand talent 
for silence. Did we always abuse him wrongfully ? I 
fear not. I tried very hard to think it, and harder still to 
convince others that it was so ; but neither with myself or 
them did I succeed. There were too many evidences of 
"wilful ignorance and wilful waste ‘of time and opportunity 
to enable me to persuade either myself or others that we -- 
had wrongfully accused him ; and the positive knowledge 
of the fact that he was now treating for the surrender of 
the army when so many soldiers and civilians begged for 
the chance to cut their way out, assured us that the die 
was cast, that Metz was sold. We were only waiting until 
we had reached the last mouthful, and that he determined 
should be reached soon. After that military “honour” 
would be satisfied ; and for this purpose a passive resistance * 
was as good as anactive one. He would not suffer by the 
one, he might by the other. It was evident he had nothing 
more he cared for to gain by fighting, and he would lose - 
nothing he cared for by surrendering. rue honour, of 
“ course, did not enter into the question. France—well, 
yes, France—was simply a territorial symbol, and if he: 
couldn’t be the first man in it, it was not worthy of him, 
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He could get as good a dinner anywhere else, and if the 
Exnperor and pdtes de foie gras were to be Prussian, why 
shouldn't he? 

Bazéine was a plilieonhaes he would enjoy the Ban St. 
Martin so long as he could, and then taking his pay both 
as a Marshal of France and as a Senator, he would go to 
wherever else his friends over there would make him coms’ 
fortable.. Why shouldn't he? Honow’s but an efpty 
bubble, and Bazaine evidently doesn’t believe in bubbles. 
“Alas ! ‘our hopes were bubbles, too ; and this last one of 
relief had burst. We never blew another good one.- 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
IN EXTREMIS. 


THE cannon-shots mentioned in the last chapter were 
almost the last we heard in Metz, the rigor mortis was 
setting in, physical activity was ceasing, but there was 
great mental excitement. We were delirious, The 
wildest. schemes were listened to patiently, and discussed 
as though they were reasonable; but, unfortunately, 
there was no method in our madness ; like other luna- 
tics, we had lost the faculty for combination. Each one | 
had some wild schethe to propose, and was too. busy 
expounding it to listen to the explanation of anyone 
else’s, It is impossible to convey to sober-minded 
‘people, undisturbed by such agitating feelings, anything 
‘like an adequate impression of the wild excitement which 
seized upon us; a contested election is civilised dulness 
when compared to the rabid condition we were all in in 
Metz. A portion of the National Guard hurried off to 
the Ban St. Martin, intending to “have it out” with * 
“Monsieur Bazaine.” They did sce him, and, according - 
to their own report, gave: him a forcible if not flattering 
exposition of their opinion of his conduct. A portion of 
the stabler. citizens went also to him ; they offered, if he 
would allow them a sufficient escort, to go with money 
in. their hands and obtain necessary supplies to enable us 
t@ hold out still longer. They would risk the money, 
they would risk their lives, if he would only let them go. 
But no, the Marshal ‘had already sent his offer to Bis- 
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farck, and we must wait the return of Boyer. “ What 
you propose,” said the Marshal, “is an affair for a 
General of Division, and-not for you tradesmen.” “ But, 
Marshal,” say they, “it is true we are but tradesmen, 
and therefore we know where to buy corn.” “S06 do Ij” - 
said the Marshal, “tliere is yet corn in Egypt ;” and: he 
turned on his heel and went off to his billiards again. 
Corn in Egypt; well, it was the house of bondage, and 
it was evident that he and his army would go down into: 
Egypt. Still the Messins did not want the Egyptians to 
occupy their Goshen—they wished yet to be French, 

At any rate he might have received this well inten 
tioned offer more courteously, but 4t was evident that he 
intended to snub all who wished to interfere with his ~ 
plans, ‘Those plans were not to retain Metz He still 
hoped for the good will of Bismarck, and as France had 
not come to him on bended knee, he would not aid her 
or her's. It was evident now that nothing could be 
hoped from him. We were imprisoned, not by Prussian 
enemies, but by French “friends.” Coffinidres was tried 
again, but it was evident he was too much afraid of the 
Marshal, and nothing could be hoped for from that 
quarter, Ladmirault was next sought. He had won the 
esteem of the army, and if the town could only win him,’ 

. something yet might be achieved; but he was too much 
imbued with military traditions to be able ta seize the 
right time. It would look like treachery to the flag, 
and though his scruples were so far’overcome as to win 
from him a promise that if anyone else could be induced 
to take the lead he would serve under him, yet he 
declined to assume the responsibility himself. Deligny 
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_ Success in this quarter, and that’ chance was becoming 
certainty, when the news came that General Boyer had 
returned. His advent was much more. feared than 
welcomed, and it was with some surprise that we found 
he had returned without any formal capitulation having 
been effected. What he really did bring back we never 
knew. What the Marshal told others, at the meeting 
of the, Council of War, on the morning of the 18th, he ‘ 
brought back, was the news that France was in a state 
of anarchy——that Rouen had demanded a Prussian gar- 
rison to maintain order—that the army of Lyons, whose 
aid we had been hoping for, was annihilated at Orleans— 
that Prussia, or rather Bismarck, had said, “I oceupy 
France by 1,300,000 men, and I will make no peace _ 
excepting with a regent. Make Bazaine regent if you’. 
will, but with a regent, and a regent only, peace can be 
made.” Of course there were the usual number ready 
to ery, “Long Live Bazaine! we will have none other 
regent than he,” they only had seats at the council for 
fhis purpose; it was for this their promotion was given 
them, and from this they hoped for more, so they cried 
again with a loud voice, “Long Live Bazaine!” But 
there were many there who didn’t care about Bazaine 
living long, and were perfectly certain that it would be 
@ bad day for them if Bazaine were regent, and there 
‘were. some few, there who knew that it would be a worse 
day. for France, These inquired, if these things must be 
so, at what other price was the peace to be bought? On 
this head there did not seem much informatio attain- 
able. The price could.only be learned after the regent 
had been appointed. Under these circumstances, they 
very wisely refused to give their adhesion to the nomi- 
nation of Marshal Bazaine. Questions were then put 


s 
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as to what vouchers, or what. authentic documentary 
evidence General. Boyer had brought to’ substantiate 
these reports, but there was nothing but the word of 
M. de ‘Bismarck for it; but then surely M. de Bismarck 
is an honourable man ; he certainly had assisted at the 
slaughter of Cwsar, so perhaps he is. Yet something 
more than the word of an honourable man translated 
through the mouth of General Boyer was needed, and 
this portion of the Council of War refused to accept the 
news as true. 

“Why,” said one General, “has not General Boyer 
brought some newspapers? If the good people of Rouen, 
Havre, and other towns have called in the Prussians, 
why have not some of these good people (honnétes gens) 
been sent here with them to tell us why?”  Bazaine’s.- 
last card was played—he didn’t hold trumps. 

“You say that a trouée is impossible,” says another. 
“Tt was said that to storm the green Mamelon and to 
take the Malakoff were impossibilities; we tried, we 
succeeded ; let us now try to make a trouée ; for my p 
I believe, even now, that it is perfectly possible, and that . 
it was certain to have succeeded if made a short tine: 


‘ gince Iam sure; but this I know, that I will never con- 


sent to march a man against my own countrynien, and ,. 
that seems to be the intention.” f 
Of course there was a great hubbub, ‘ This was att 
exposition of Marshal Bazaine’s policy from ah. unex- 
pected quarter. It showed him that his intention ‘of - 
re-entering France by way of Prussia was divined. Gen- 
eral Coffiniéres, who still urged. the retention of Metz, 
was openly called the “President of the Metz Republic.” 
This sarcasm did its work, and ever after that the became : 
simply the lieutenant of Bazame. The Council was 
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" ‘broken up in confusion, and Boyer left for London to 
endeavour to persuade the Empress to take nominally 
-' that place Bazaine even yet hoped he, might thus vir- 
“tually attain to. Bourbaki, ‘it is true, had failed ; but 
then Boyer might succeed, and meanwhile Bazaine would 
report to Bismarck, his master, and see what else could 
be obtained for him. ‘No written order of the day was 
made, but those superior officers who could be entrusted 
with the task, especially Marshal Canrobert, were re- 
quested’ to manipulate the regimental officers. Canro-, 
bert’s experience of the same work in 1852 had fitted him 
especially for the execution of the plot, so le naturally 
took the lead, and a verbal communication was made to 
the officers of those regiments most to be relied upon. It. 
set forth Boyer’s mission and its objects; with much-the 
same matter, and in much the same manner, that ‘had 
been already explained at the Council meeting; but 
hinted that the surrender of the army would be inde-. 
pendent of the town, and that, after all, it was but a 
temporary journey into Prussia, and that they would soan 
return again to France with either the Emperor or his 
son at their head. The Guard, of course, took the com- 
munication kindly ; they were tired of the war, and, above 
_ all, tired of such a miserable place as Metz; there wasn’t 
even a glass of absinthe to be got. Why, then, should, 
they.stay? But many of the other regiments were not so, 
manageable, and, of course, the news soon spread in the 
town, . Some members of the National Guard went imme- 
diately to General Coffinigres, who referred them to the 
Marshal, and of course, he, as usual, sajd not a word—not 
a word, mh 
Desperate: men, both in the army and the town, now 
began to band themselves together ; the Marshal seeing 
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this to be the case, and fearing some rash act might take 
place, pretended that even yet some sortie might. be 
made. Officers received a, non-official notice that it would 
be wise to provide themselves with small satchells, or 
such light portable mcans of conveying with them what 
few things they could casily carry themselves, for no more 
baggage than each man could carry with him would be. 
“permitted to be taken. 

Even so late as Sunday the 23rd of October I waited.on 
General Saint Sauveur, the Grand-prévét of the army, to 
obtain a passport wherewith to accompany this force should 
such a sortie be attémpted. The General stated that he 
had no official knowledge of such an affair, but that it was 
by no means improbable, and would let me ‘have: the 
requisite (wisser pusser and also timely information, Four 
days’ provisions had been served out to all the men, 
Orders were given to be in readiness to go at a moment’s 


notice. A few of us who had determined to be where any-. | 


thing was doing were reddy night and day. Our hopes - 


were raised to the highest pitch. We knew it would be 
hard work, but it was better to die fighting than from 
what we all belicved was wilfully-imposed famine. It was 
better to die free than yield without a blow. All were in 
the utmost expectation. Wills were made, what might be 
last letters were written, and deposited with friends in 


Metz. But nothing came of it. Even up to the 25th it 


"was fully expected that some desperate measure would be 
taken. “The Marshal is‘‘a deep one,” said his friends; 
“he has some hidden movement yct to make which will 
cover his name with glory, and you know he loves a coup 


de thedtre.” In spite of all the warning we had had, in” 


spite of all the knowledge we possessed, we’ yet believed 
that some sacrifice would be made to save the well-nigh 
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lost honour of France, and: that the. army of the Rhine 
would ‘yet do something worthy of record in military 
history, One man, a captain of the Etat-major-général, 
and attached to the Marshal's staff, refused all along to 
“believe in the supposed movement ; but as he had always 
been a greater croaker than myself, I thought he was 
wrong, and in spite of all my former forebodings and evil 
conviction, I fell into the enthusiasm myself, and was 
ready. 

T was half afraid to move away from my hotel for foar 
the stimmons may chme and I be away. I dare not undress 
at night for fear the start might be made in a moment. 
In short, I was as foolish as everybody else } in Metz, &nd as 
agitated. To keep up the delusion a dormant scheme 
which had been proposed for blowing up the. bridges at 


Malroy and Argancy was now revived ; it had been ee 


mulgated so early as the end of August, ; 
Then, when our plans and drawings were made, they 
were submitted to the Marshal, examined and approved, 
an inspection of the river was made, the rate of its current 
and the depth of the stream measured, and we were 
“hopeful of finding a way of escape, but the reply we 
received was—The Marshal says if we destroy these 
bridges they will build others.” “True,” was our reply, 
“but it will embarrass them; especially if an attack is 
made. at the same time.” “But suppose we do not want 


to embarrass them? what then?” was the answer, which. 


came in such a questionable form to us. Of course after 
that there was nothing to be done but abandon this idea, 
and sadly receive those other ideas wa wished to exorcise, 
Now we were, requested to set to work again. New 
models were made, new plans tried: a small travelling 
torpedo wag constructed. Plans were made for a small 
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river “moniteur ” to carry a mitrailleuse, and every partacle 
of dust that could be thrown in our eyes was used for that 
purpose. Under its influence we were blinded, and begin 
almost’to hope again, Meanwhile the Prussians didn’t think 
we were starving fast enough, so they drove out all the 
inhabitants from | the neighbouring villages, and attempted 
to drive them into Metz, What could we do? We 
advised them to go back again; they tried to, but when 
they came to the Prussian lines, the Prussians fired, over 
them, they say, but if so there were a good many bad 
marksmen amongst them, and’ severaP poor creatures were 
hit. Ido not want to write up the horrors of war, 'to 
grow savage over apocryphal atrocities committed by the 
Prussians, nor even unduly so on real ones ; in fact I have 
refrained from every species of sensational tale. Numbers ° 
of these floated in and out of Metz; some of course were 
false, but undoubtedly many were too true. I am, how- 
. ever, a holder of that catholic faith which induces me to’ 
believe that human nature is very much alike everywhere 37" 
nor do I think being born on the right or left bank of the, 
Rhine makes very much difference in a man’s actions, and” 
Tam quite sure that whatever atrocity might be committed 
~ by one party in this struggle would be equalled by the 
other undér similar circumstances. War is a game you 
. cannot play in white kid gloves, but I do think it a very 
unnecessary piece of barbarity to turn these poor mon- 
combatant men, women, and children, out of the little 
semblance of home they had left them, into a town where 
nothing but starvation threatened them,and then to menacé 
them with certain sudden death if they attempted to avoid 
the equally certain lingering one. It used to be considered 
a fair and an honourable procecding, even in those barbarous 
middle ages we of the nineteenth century so 9 much look ° 
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down: upon, to allow women and children to escape the 
horrors of a siege ;—now we -are much more ¢ivilised—we 
drive them into it, ~But the war was,indeed, now becoming 
glorious, and such acts are truly heroic, It was a noble 
victory this—very—but I am not aware that King William 
ever thanked Divine Providence for it, ~ : o 
_ On the 25th the Marshal communicated to the Council 
of War that he had received a despatch from General 
Boyer that the Empress would not accept the Regency, and * 
that as Bismarck had now refused to separate the fate of 
the town from that of the army, nothing remained to be 
done but to endeavour to get. the best terms available, and’ 
to accustom both the soldiers and the citizens to the idea. 
of a capitulation as much as possible. In order to put 
both into the best spirits, so many as chose now to apply - 
for it, obtained the cross of the legion of honour. ‘ These 
were given away lavishly towards the end of the siege, but 
the worst of it was, that they were bestowed on thé worthy 
and the unworthy alike. Many a deserving man who 
ought to have been rewarded long ago, now felt almost 
disgraced by finding himself decorated at the same time 
with some despicable trickster who would do any dirty 
work for the much-loved bit of red-ribbon, He extracted 
amusements even from this, and an incident which occurred 
to a notable frané-tireur afforded us the luxury of a grin, 
His name was Hitter—the name almost tempts a pun. 
He achieved a reputation here by going out in front of the 
avant poste and bringing down the Prussian videttes and 
sentinels, and especially by interrupting convoys of provi- 
- sions and forage. One. night he captured four waggon . 
loads of corn, shooting down the escort, and, mounting 
alongside the foremost driver, pistol in hand, compelled 
him and his fellow natives of the country—by no means: 
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reluctantly, I fancy—to bring them into Metz One 
. morning when I met him he shook his head rather mourn- 
_ fully. ‘He had only killed six during the night, and 
thought that a poor night’s work. Good heavens! i 
smile at his discomfiture, so hardened does war make me. 
Six empty homes and six dead men were nothing to us 
then ; and it was more with a pondering mind as to whether, 
it is right to shoot down sentinels and avant postes ‘than 
with a horror at their death that I tum away. . Hitter 
afterwards organised a regular body of sharp-shooters for 
nightwork, and many a deadly ruse did they practise on 
the Prussians. One favourite one was to take out a tin 
can’ with them, and approach the Prussian outposts as 
near as possible. Then tying a long string to this new 
implement in warfare, they carefully placed it on the 
ground, Moving away and warping this string round a 
tree, they would procced, quietly and cautiously creeping 
through the underwood, at right angles from it, Hiding 
themselves in what they considered the best positions, one 
of them pulls the string. 'Ting—ting—tingle, sounds the, 
can as it rolls a little way down hill, Cautious Prussian 
heads peep out from unsuspected places, The string is 
pulled again, vigorously then. Tangle—timk—tank— 
tingle—sounds from the suspected spot, and the Prussians 
rise wp and blaze away at it. Their fire has been drawn, 
and Hitter’s men have the outpost at their merey ; if they 
are many they shoot them, if they are few they take’ them 
prisoners, and occasionally they get shot themselves. But 
Hitter achieved a greater reputation than even these doings 
brought him. The Marshal sent for him now, wanting 
to decorate him. He had, however, waited so long before 
doing so, that either Hitter’s vanity, which was sensitive, 
was wounded, or else by this time decorations bestowed by 
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Bazaine were hardly looked upon as honours. Whatever 
might be the cause; Hitter refused it. The Marshal 
insisted on its acceptance. “Well,” said Hittor, “ if you 
do make me take the thing, I'll wear it, but on my back, 
and very low down, too.” The Marshal was vanquished ; 
and Hitter walks the streets to this day tail-less. Even 
this lavishness of much desired things could not now win 


. 


the good-will of the honest, and a stormy meeting of the - 


Municipal Council took place, some of the members openly 
saying that as Marshal Bazaine was looking after his own 
interests, it behoved the Municipal Council, as the elected 
guardians of Metz, to take decisive measures for the pro- 
tection of their own liberties, A serious discussion took 
place, but the canny Scot-like spirit of the Messins came 
. to the top, and the Council declared that they would take 
no responsibility upon their own shoulders, so no organised 
resistance was formed. The power was wasted in individual 
efforts. ‘Even if we had had an organisation, it became 
patent now that the end must come—we had not much 
more food ;—that is, not much more the existence uf which 
was publicly known. It was supposed, indeed openly 
acknowledged, that many private individuals had as yet 
large hoards, and it was openly alleged that very large 
quantities of grain and bacon were stored away in the 
casemates of the citadel and Fort Quelin, Private indi- 
viduals, therefore, thought themselves at liberty toe with~ 
hold their own stores, whilst these were yet hidden. A 
nominal perquisition was made, but it was merely one in 
name, no active official search took place. Some few 


amateur searching, with the zeal which always distinguishes - 


the amateur, found gréat stores in many places. Whole 
pigs were found hidden away and great quantities of flour ; 
but of course the finds were comparatively few, and as 
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everybody believed in the existence of great stores pur- 
posely withheld for political purposes, there was not much 
‘anxiety to hold up private prudence as acrime, “If the 
state produces its stores, we will add ours loyally to them ; 
but we will reserve ours for a last chance, as we have no 
faith in the loyalty of our governors, and until they give 
up what they have, we will hold all we can,” said the, civil 
population, It didn’t matter, it suited the political purpose 
of the time just a3 well, and so no vigorous search was ever 
made. Had it been, I verily believe Metz could have held 
_ out another month at least. 
Meanwhile there was constructed and, spread ariadl a 
‘wonderful narration, coming, it was said, from Bagaine 
himself. At any rate it is certain that it came from the 
head-quarters, and was published in the Mouiteur de la 
Moselle, a journal once suppressed, but afterwards re- 
established by the authorities for the purpose of publishing 
those discouraging news the other journals refused to insert, 
It stated that this was the result of reconnaissances made 
in the Prussian lines by our eclaireurs, It stated that’ 
' batteries were established on the Gravelotte side, and that 
‘very formidable and “veritable” fortifications were con- 
structed in front of the cemetery at Vernéville, rendering . 
exit by the Verdun route completely impossible. Tt alleged 
that the road to Nancy was blocked by batteries at. Orly 
and. Jassy, and also on the grand site of the fine old castle 
of St. Blaize-—-a site abandoned even in medieval times, 
when garrisons were small, because there was no water 
there. It asserted that the earthworks at Peltre and 
Marly were bristling with cannon, so that no exit that 
way existed, It affirmed that the Strasbourg road was im- 
passable, because the hill of Mecleuves was keld by a great: 
force of the enemy ; that’the heights of Ste. Barbe—where 
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we had so stiff a tussle on the 31st of August and the 1st 

of September—were surrounded by trenches and redoubts, 
™ whose outworks extended to Noisseville, Nouilly, Sevigny, 

Failly, Charly, and Vany, and commanded the routes to 
Boulay and Bouzonville, It further stated that, as we knew * 
to our cost, both sides of the valley of the Moselle were 
lined with batteries, and, in fact, that there was a triple 
line of intrenchments, each more formidable than the first, 
surrounding us, so that none of our would-be deliverers 
could come to us, and we could not go to them. Much of 
this was undoubtedly true; but at the same time it was 
manifest that it was grossly exaggerated. 

Supposing this to have been true, the nearest line of 
intrenchments must have had at least a distance of five- 
and-twenty miles to guard and the other two thirty-five 

* and fifty miles respectively—giving a total line of over 
one hundred miles of earthworks to make and keep. 
Such a statement was an absurdity requiring no confu- 
tation, and which could only be advanced on the supposi- 
tion that our ignorance or wilful credulity was equal. té 
that of the French generals. 

Into the first line of Prussian earthworks too many of 
us in Metz had been to place much faith in what was 
beyond; we knew, with much bitter disappointment, 
that though -the cordon was too well maintained to allow - 
of the-escape of a single person, there were at least half a 
dozen points of this imaginary line at which a sortié 
might have been made even up to the last day of the 

siege. It was the will, and not the means, which was 
“ wanting, T’ -,army would willingly have furnished the 
, latter h, oe sanctioned the employment of the 
‘former. “Tt was the knowledge of all this—for the falae- 

hood made but slight impression excepting on those who 
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longed for peace at any price—which caused the little. 
world of Metz, both military and civil, to, cry with an 
almost unanimous voice that we had been, betrayed, and < 
that the traitor was Bazaine; but we were powerless to 
help ourselves. tite 
The National Guard urgéd the Council to take further 
measures, and addressed a collective communication to 
that body; but it was of no avail. Our struggles were 
becoming weaker, and then, all at once, came the news - 
that the deed was done. General Cissy went and paved 
.the way. A meeting was arranged between the two head- 
quarters of the opposing—not combating forces, and the 
- sole question discussed was, whether the army sliduld’. 
' march out with bands playing, colours flying, dnd “with 
the honours of war,” that was all. Prince Frederick 
Charles is stated to have said that they might do as they 
liked about. the bands, but that he could not, as a soldier, 
accord the honours of war to men who had gained none.» 
Poor old Changarnier went to see if he could not obtain . 
for the soldiers some relaxation, if they would not be» 
allowed to return to their homes and families ; but, of 
course, this could not be granted. It was said that he 
did obtain some concession of the wimour propre of the 
army. That a’battalion of infantry, a squadron of cavalry, 
.and a battery of artillery, as the representative ‘of. an 
army, should leave Metz with bands playing. and. flags 
flying, and go into voluntary exile in Algeria; but the 
Marshal, perhaps fearing the invidium of selection, did - 
not accept this, and the blow fell. On the 26th all was! 
settled, the sentence on Metz was passed; and, at a 
meeting of the Municipal Council, General Coffiniéres 
hag the disgrace of announcing that Metz mist surrender, 
not only the army, but the town. Of course, the Prussians 
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would not be so unwise or so unwary as to allow the fate 
of the two to be separated. The town would only be 
* the stronger when rid of the incubus of Bazaine and the 
army; and if the Prussians were strong enough to take 
them ‘both, why should they be contented with the one 
only? So town and army must go togetlter, and all that 
could be done now was to accept sucli terms as could be 
extorted from the enemy. The General assured them: 
that he would do all he could to insure a respect for their, 
persons and their property, and begged them to do all they 
could to keep the place tranquil until the terms of capitula- 
tion were signed. The Council refuscd to accept this verbal 
‘explanation of the General as sufficient, and demanded that ° 
.he should issue some explanation direct to the people ; 
_ they objecting, as they always had,.to accept, any respon- 
sibility for those acts they were not. consulted upen nor. — 
advised of, and this was promised for the morrow. The 
~ night of the 26th was one of weeping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth There was no moie questioning now 
as to whether it should be a republic or a regency, all 
that had passed away, and it was only now a consideration 
as to how little we might become Prussian, or how few of 
us remain, At the “Cercle du Nord” there was a meeting 
of the officers of the National Guard and some of the 
officers of the army, but it was understood that there 
would not be anything officially attempted. “Now that 
the Prussians were certain to come in, the Scotch element 
of the townsfolk began to crop up; n0 one would take 
the lead. When the meeting began to get very noisy, I 
noticed that many of the prudent ones withdrew. A‘ 
huge carabineer threw down his decoration of the Legion 
d’Honneur, and swore unutterable things ; he called --for 
his horse—he called for his sword—he called for his 
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revolver | and he called for another petit verre, and went 
.on his way exalted. But there were one or two going 
round giving a little card here, and a little card there. 
That little card was a passport to another meeting. Here 
is a copy of mine :—‘“TI particularly recommend Mr. George’ 
Robinson, whom I know to be safe, and very likely to be 
very useful to the army.”* I won't give the name of the 
officer who signed it. I am glad to say he escaped from 
Metz, and is doing good service to his country elsewhere ; 
but the fortune of-war is so changeable, and the courtesies 
of war so scant now-a-days, that it is wiser to refrain from 
mentioning any more names than necessary. To this 
meeting I went ; there was a large assemblage of. officers, 
of all grades, and of each branch of the service. More than. 
one General was there; and it was determined that each 
officer should attend on the morrow at a place appointed 
witha list of the names of the other officers and the 
number. of men who could be relied upon. There was.” 
yery little invective here, no bravado, and: not a petit 
verve amongst the lot; so I was much more inclined to 
think that there even yet ‘might be something done. 
There was much going and coming all'that dark night. 
The sky was overcast, and we had no gas in our. streets, 
and when the meeting broke up it was long past midnight. 
‘We walked round the ramparts, spoke to some of ‘the 
National Guards we knew, and then, followed by a ebuple 
of my friends the gend’armes, I bade adieu to my com- 
panions and sought my hotel, very sadly depressed by all” 

*T regret to say that my introducer into this coterie of malcontents is now 
no more. He was the brive, patriotic, but misguided Rossel. I here append 
his note, which I cherish with sincere regard for his memory. 

& Je recommande particulitrement M. Georges Robinson dont le comnaisaance, 


Vindustrie and la bonne volonti peurent etre tres utile 4!’ armée. 
44 Shee goir. - - TL. Rossen. 
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T had. seen and. heard. There was a great deal of folly 
and’ some little wisdoin talked that day; but the essence 
of it was very bitter, and this was the refrain of it all: 
Pas vendu, mais vendu. . so 

_ This was henceforth to be the motto of Metz—no more, 
alas! to be the maiden city. Argent and sable were the 
tincture of the city’s arms at present, and the Prussian 
‘colours seemed to be prophetic, The price of her virginity 
was settled upon, and the boast and pride of her people 
was for ever ‘to be destroyed, and by whom? Bazajine ; 
almost a citizen, a son of Lorraine. No wonder that the 
people turned to the “Articles of War,” and read with 
much emphasis this extract :— 

“The commander of a fortified place ought never to 
lose sight of the fact that he defends one of the boulevards 
of the empire ; one of the supports of its armies ; and.that 
on the surrender of a fortress, advanced or retarded’ one 
single day, depends the welfare of the country. 

“He ought to be deaf to the tales spread abroad by the 
malevolent and ‘to the news sent him by the enemy; to 
resist all their insinuations, and suffer neither his .own 
courage nor that of the garrison entrusted to him to be 
shaken by any untoward events. 

“He ought never to forget that military law condemns 
to death, with military degradation, the commander of a 
fortress which capitulates without having forced the enemy 
to adopt all the slow and successive stages of a regular 
siege, and without having, at.least, repulsed an assault 
made by the enemy upon a practicable breach.” 

All seem to have been prevised—Undue surrender, 
credence of false news, and the rendeting up a city with- 
out a breach, without an assault. The crime was consum- 
mated. The penalty death. The ctiminal the commaider 
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of, the place. Who should inflict the penalty? ahd on 

whom should it fall 4, These points were seriously taken 

into consideration, and it was determined that Bazaine 

must div, He had taken advantage of one clause in the - 
Articles of War to usurp the functions of the Command-. 
ant ; to him then the penalty was accorded, and had he 

ever shown himself in Metz, had he ever moved from his, 
guarded house without taking an escort with him, he 

would have paid the penalty of his crime. He would. 
undoubtedly have been murdered, not judicially executed. 

_ The next day people who got up early saw posted up at 

the corners of the streets this extract from the Article of 

War, with Death to the Traitor! Death to Bazaine!.at 

the top and bottom of it, and some added Death to Coffi- 

niéres too, Of course the police soon tore down the bills; 

but unmolested, the populace lung garlands of immortelles 

‘on the statue of Marshal Ney in the Place Royale,‘and 

enveloped that: of Fabert in crape, and every one in Meta 

knew why. 


CHAPTER XIX. - 


THE END. 


ON -the twenty-seventh Mctz quivered in agony. 
People wandered aimlessly about the streets like people 
will whilst a friend lies dying. There had been an awful 
sterm ; it scemed as though the very heavens were in 
tribulation at the fate of La Pucelle. Camps were over- 
turned, and long lines of mules came in with sick and 
dying men. Long exposure and little food, cold, bitterly 
cold nights and wet days had done their work. The, 
reckless want of sanitary provision was avenging itself, 
and poor consumptive and fever-stricken men were brought 
in by hundreds, All was melancholy and miserable, 
Friends shunned each other, or shook each other’s hands 
in silence as they passed. ‘heir hearts were too full to 
speak, Here and there we would meet some one whose 
face we knew well, but whose habit was now strange to 
us—men whom’ we had always seen in neat, well-kept 
uniforms, but whom we hardly recognised in peasants’ 
blouses or in civil clothes, and we passed and made no 
sign. . In our own rooms strange, unknown men appeared; 
proving themselves, when their speech betrayed them, to 
be familiar and well-known friends, It was sorrowful 
masquerading, for all these had made up their minds that, 
come what.may, that they would never be led away into 
captivity, and ‘that should they suecsed by any way in 
making their escape, they would then draw for France 
that sword they had been so long compelled to leave. 
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rusting in its aiabtanh Should fey not ‘escape they 
would find in death a better fate than would otherwise 
await them. The grave was less dreaded than captivity. 
, Land one of these friends wandered, whilst the day was 
young, out of the sorrow-stricken town; he, too, was 
making up his mind to escape, and wanted to see how the 
land lay, so we went to the Fort Queleu, where. many 
another friend was, and where one lay imprisoned by the 
Marshal's order, in the damp hardly-finished casemates 
‘there, His crime was that he loved his country, and that 
was crime enough just now. He had striven all he-could 
by his example and his pen to raise up the spirits and the 
‘bodies of his countrymen against the curse their own 
rulers had laid upon them. Never was he tried; no court- _ 
‘martial was held upon him ; the Marshal’s will, not martial . 
law, ordered it, and he disappeared. We sought him, but . 
in vain ; our endeavours to once more shake his hand were 
fruitless, and what became of him I do not know. His 
friend, who then accompanied me, is giving the Prussians 
much trouble in the other parts of France, and with many 
énother friend of mine is revenging his forced idleness in 
Metz, by intense and voluntary activity elsewhere, At 
Queleu we found the men in good condition, with such 
huge hunks of bacon in their hands, that I almost craved 
to beg a bit and bring it back to Metz with me, it would 
-have become welcome curiosity there. Brandy and wine 
were plentiful, and in very truth there seemed more'waste ~ 
than want there then. Knowing; by sad -experience, how. . 
neglected outposts were at this time, how very irregularly 
’ their rations were served them, we carried out with us 
some five or six potnds weight of bread and a good supply 
of horse-flesh—an officer's rations for two days in fact, and 
which, now that that officer had made himself a civilian, © 
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he did not need, as he could dine in town unnoticed. 
Such was the abundance we found there that we brought 
all our-food back again. Up half-way to our knees we 
* foundered in mud and water; The yet unfinished ‘fort 
was a huge puddle! even then many of the guns were 
‘only mounted on the earthwork of the ramparts and 
propped up with stones to an angle of forty-five degrees. 
Such guns of course coyld only fire in one line, and could 
do but little harm; to alter the direction of the angle~ 
would be a work of hours. The observatory was deserted, 
discipline was relaxed. The officers were signing a paper 
to Marshal Lebceuf expostulating at thus bemg obliged to 
surrender against their will and without, in their opinion, 
a valid cause, and all was as depressing and as miserable 
here as in Metz, so we took what we knew would be our 
last look at Queleu. We said good-bye to many friends who 
could not come back into Metz, and depressed and dejected 
we floundered back through mud and water and in a soak-. . 
ing rain to town. Here I sought the rendezvous given me 
the previous evening, and found already many officers, 
especially of artillery and engineers, discussing a plan for 
blowing up the forts, spiking all the guns, and damaging all 
the chassepots in the arsenal. This looked something like 
business, especially as it was being discussed in a business- 
like manner, and without rhodomontade. All the requi- 
site arrangements were being made ‘with as much coolness 
as‘ though our meeting were an authorised one, and we . 
intended that-the Prussians should have but a barren 
victory. Metz at any rate should not be of much use to 
them. The guns of France should never be levelled 
against Frenchmen, and her artillery and engineers would, , 
if no other corps did, do something memorable at this sad 
siege of Metz. - ‘ 
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_Being of no further use here, and as everything seemed 
to be going on well, I went out into the streets again. 
To keep still or to remain indoors was impossible ;° a” 
feverish and irritable restlessness seemed to seize hola” 
of and master me. To settle to any one pursuit, to read 
a book, even to spell through the newspaper, was a super-, 
human difficulty; so I, too, like everybody else, wandered 
moodily in the streets. The Municipal Council were 
holding their daily sitting, and this day they were to 
receive the official report of General Coffiniéres, the last 
will and. testament of-French authority in the city of 
Metz, We all knew its purport, but we felt a nervous 
anxiety to see what form of words <t would take, what 
palliative it would offer, what comfort we might gather, 
from it, for we ourselves could not find one crumb of: 
consolation in our sad thoughts. At last it came ; it said -— 


“INHABITANTS OF METZ,—~It is my duty: to faithfully. 
state to you our situation, well persuaded that your manly 
and courageous souls will rise to the height of this grave 
occasion. 

“Round us is an army which has never been conquered, 
and which has stood firm before the fire of the foe, and 
withstood the rudest shocks. This army, interposed be- 
tween our city and our besiegers, has given us time to put. 
cur forts in a complete state of defence, to mount: ‘upon 
our walls, more than 600 picces of cannon, and has held’ i in: 
check an army of more than 200,000 men. 

“Within our walls we have a poplin full of energy 
and patriotism, firmly determined to defend itself to the 
last extremity. ; ; 

“T have already informed the Municipal Council that, 
notwithstanding the reduction of rations, notwithgtanding 
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the perquisitions ‘nee by the civil: wil military authorities, 

we have no more food than will serve till to-morrow. 
.. “More than this, our brave army tried already by the 
“Fite of the enemy, has lost 42,000 men, after horrible 
sufferings from the inclemency of the season and priva- 
tions of every kind. The Council of War has proof of 
these facts, and thé Marshal Commanding in Chiéf has 
given formal orders, as he had the right, to direct a 
portion of our provisions for the purposes of the army. 

“With all this, thanks to our economy, we can still 
resist-up to the 30th inst., but then our situation will not + 
be sensibly modified. 

“Never in the annals of military history has a place 
resisted until its resources have been so completely. 
exhausted as this has, and none has ever been so encum- 
bered with sick and wounded. 

“We are, then, condemned to suceumb ; but it will be 
with honour, and when we: find ourselves conqueréd by 
famine. 

“The enemy, who has closely invested us for more than 
seventy days, knows that he has almost attained the end 
. of his efforts. He demands the town and the army, and 

will not permit the severance of the interests of the one from 

that of the other: Four or five days’ desperate resistance, 
would only place the inhabitants in a worse position. 

Rest assured that your private interests will be defended’ 

with the most lively solicitude. Seck to support stoically 

this great misfortune, and cherish the firm hope that 

Metz, this grand and patriotic city, will remain to France. 

- ©F, Corrintires, Commandant-in-Chief, 
« of the Fortress of Metz, the 
i “ General of Division. 
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Alas! we found no consolation there; it rather irritated 
us than otherwise. What consolation was it to us to 
know that we had finished our forts, and that we.had 
mounted 600 pieces of cannon, if we were to* hand them” 
over to the foe? Was this all that that army which had 
never been conquered had done for us? was this why it 
remained round our walls doubly besieging us? This , 
was all it had done. No, not quite; it had assisted the’ 
Prussians, as well as prepared this offering for them; it 
had starved us out; it had eaten us up. Why was not 
this army strictly rationed at the first, and why had not 


+ greater provision been made for them? We, denied that 


any perquisition had been made, and demanded a strict | 
scrutiny of the magazines and stores, but it was too late, 
For what had those 42,000 men died? Why-were all the 
sick and wounded in our hospitals? Why were our streets 
thronged with the halt, the maimed, and the blind? The 
only reason we could find in all that proclamation was, 
that they had been massacred to make Metz more useful 
to the Prussians. Our manly and courageous souls rage in” 
indignation; and we were more than ever determined” 
dhat those forts, whose stones were cemented with French... 
plood, should never be handed over to the enemy, that. 
those guns which the idleness of the Commander-in-Chief 
had purchased for the Prussians should never be given up 


-in any condition but that of waste metal. .We were in a 


boiling state of fury, and hissed and bubbled noisily.’ The 
Independant came out, in the evening with its first: 
column surrounded by a deep black border, and enclosing - 
a short, but rather strong, article, entitled, “Metz in 
Mourning.” “It+is nét we who capitulate,” it says. 
“ Before the enemy should have entered within our walls; 
before he should have sung his song of victory’ in. our 
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streets,—he should have had to wade, knee-deep, through 
a rampart of our dead bodies. . Our wills haye been 
“Itered, our force broken, our courage checked, and when 
we were weakened and reduced by inaction, our country’s 
funeral knell is tolled in our ears. : 
“History will one day say, here was a town, protecte' 
by forts, bristling with cannon, filled with a hardy and a 
vigorous population ; its ramparts were entire, not a scar. 
from an enemy’s shot disfigured them, never assaulted, 
never. bombarded, uo trench was dug before it, not a 
parallel opened against it, not the shadow of a siege. 
And yet this town saw the enemy enter as a conqueror 
* within its walls, But history will also say that this town 
did its duty, and with its pen of iron it will engrave in 
ineffaceable terms the names of those upon whose heads 
this heavy responsibility rests. It is before that tribunal 
we wait.” That seems pretty strong now, but we thought _ 
it bald and weak tlien, and waiting for the verdict of 
history seemed much too slow. We wanted to give 
history something more to say, to make a little episode 
in it, When, therefore, night came, and the strects were 
dark, we met again to see what force might be counted 
upon at the last moment. Alas! all was over. Our 
plan was known, as we might have suspected it would be 
had we been sane. The Marshal knew everything about 
_ it, atid had ordered all those regiments most suspected to 
be disarmed, and the cartridges to be taken away from all 
but the guard. “There, too, we found a copy of the 
« Protocel,”. signed that day at Frescaty, and we were all 
occupied in breathing ‘out useless vergeance on Bazaine, 
and studying eur fate. The Protocol afforded us plenty of 
‘scope for bad adjectives, and finding there was not much 
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else to be done, we took to swearing freely, and also to * + 
petites verres, : 

I give here in eatenso the Protocol alone, leaving oyse 
our: comments, which I fear would not be edifying. 


“ PROTOCOL, 


“Made between the undersigned, the Chief of the Etat- 
Major-General of the French army under Metz, and the 
Chief of the Ktat- Major of the Prussian army before 
Metz, each furnished with full powers by His Excellency 
Marshal Bazaine, Commander _ in Chief, and by the 
Genera] in Chief His Royal Highness Prince ‘Frederick 
Charles of Prussia. 

“The following convention has been ecndladed' 

“ Article 1. The French army, placed under the orders 
of Marshal Bazaine, is prisoner of war. 

“Article 2. The fortress and the town of Metz, with all 
the forts, matéricl of war, munitions of all kinds, and’ 
everything which is the property of the state, shali be 
given up to the Prussian army in the same state as they 
exist dt the signing of this convention, 

“On Saturday, the 29th of October, at noon, the forts 
St. Quentin, Plappeville, St. Julien, Queleu, and St. Privat, 
together with the Porte Mazelle (Strasbourg road) shall 
be given up to the Prussians. At ten o’clock in the 
morning of the same day, officers of the Artillery: and 
Engineers, with certain non-commissioned officers, shall 

“be admitted into the said forts to draw the mines and to 
guard the magazines. 

*« Article 3. The arms, together with all the “matériel of 
the army, consisting of flags, eagles, cannons, mitrailleuses, 
horses, fourgons, baggage-waggons, munitions, &c., shall 
be left at Metz. and in the forts under the care of Military 
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Commissioners appointed by Marshal Bazaine to be handed 
over immediately to the Prussian Commissioners. The 

~kxoops, without arms, shall be conducted according to their 
different regiments or corps, and in military order, to the 

* several places appointed for each corps. The officers may 
then return to Metz, on condition of their engaging them- 
selves on their honour not to quit the place without the 
orders of the Prussian commandant. The troops will then 
be conducted by their non-commissioned officers to the 
place of bivouac, the soldiers retaining their knapsacks, 
personal effects, and camp equipments (tents, rugs, ‘cook- 
ing utensils, &e.). 

“Article 4, All gencrals and officers, as well as military 
employés having the rank of officers, who will engage on 
the written parole CVhonneur, neithér to bear arms 
against Germany, nor in any other manner to agitate 
against her interests until the end of the present war, will 
not be made prisoners of war. Officers and employds who 
accept this condition will be allowed to retain their arms 
and perSonal property. In recognition of the courage 
shown in this campaign by the army and the garrison, it 
‘is further permitted to those officers who elect to go into 
captivity, to wear their swords or sabres, and to retain 
their personal effects. : 

* Article 5. Army surgeons, without exception, ° will 
remain behind to take care of the wounded, and will be 
treated'according to the articles of the Geneva Conven- 
tion ; the same rule applies to'the other hospital officers’ 
or servants, 

“ Article 6. Questions of detail, principally concerning 
the interests of the town, will be treated in an appendix 
to be annexed hereto, and which will have the same 
authority’as this present protocol. 
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+ “Article 7, All cases of doubt arising on the ,above 
articles shall be translated in favour of the French 
army. — 
“Done at the Chateau e Frascaty, the 27th of Octo- 
ber, 1870. 
(Signed) “1. Jarras—StrEue,” — 


That provided us with plenty of food for thought. It 
was very different to marching out with flags flying, bands 
playing, and the honours of war’; and the appendix to the 

_ third article relating to the occupation of the forts was so 
evidently an interpellation, and so purposely done tocheck- 
mate the scheme of blowing up the forts, that everybody 
thought everybody else had divulged it, and we were very 
nearly evaporating from the heat of our own fury, Some 
were for blowing them up, garrison and all, Better 
die, &e., &e., &e., said these : but that was soon put down, 
and it was now evident that the only thing to be done was __ 
for each one to look-after himself, and as many as possible 

’ ta stip away in confusion—in fact, disbanding thémselves 
before the surrender took place ; and with that we sepa- 

rated, a great many of us, I fear, never to meet again, 
Many who would have quietly retired from their regi- 
ments, and temporarily from the army, were so disgusted 
at the demand for a, written parole @honneur, and at 
the very comprehensive terms in which that demand:was 
couched, that they determined to risk everything rather 
than submit to it. Go into captivity they would not, and 
now there was nothing else for them but getting away as 
best they could. I have ‘no doubt but that one-third of 
those 1,200 or 1,300 officers who escaped from Metz were °' 
impelled to do so by the dishonourable terms they con- 
ceived the demand for their parole to be couched in. They 
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would not have borne arms under Gambetta and Co., but 
they would have used their pens and their personal in- 
fluence for the welfare of France, and consequently, to the 
detriment of Prussia—now they use swords as well. 

Next morning the town was placarded with this pro- 
tocol, and those who were determined to be happy under 
adverse circumstances, drew much comfort from the re- 
flection that only the Porte Mazelle was to be surrendered 
to the Prussians. The streets would not be polluted by 
their presence—that was something; and it was casy to 
avoid going out by the Porte Mazelle, so it might be worse 
after all. But those who thus spoke were very few,.and as 
they had been some of the loudest clamourers to be led to 
the foe in former days, their opinions were not much 
valued, - The National Guard did not quite know how 
they were to be treated, and the poor Francs-tireurs 
were in considerable tribulation; were they now to be 
considered as belonging to the army, and go into Prussia? 
or were they not to be considered military, and let go 
free? or were they to be hanged because they wore a 
blouse? Sccking information on these points, the Place 
d@Armes was filled with National Guards and Francs- 
tireurs, many coming to render up their arms at the guard- 
room of the Hétel de Ville. The materials were already 
there, and a-spark would soon set them alight. Who 
should turn up at this moment but our friend the big 
carabincer. The hourand the man for a scrimmage had 
come. Stretching his long burly figure to its full height, 
he stood in the middle of the square, and towering 
over their heads, addressed the crowd. That was enough, 
it did not matter much what he said, he was a good, 
honest-hearted, but not over-wise man. His strong feel- 
ing made him eloquent, and in ten minutes the Place 
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d’Armes was thronged. Fabert no longer bore a flag— 
no longer was he crowned with immortelles, now his 
solemn crape-shrouded ‘figure rose up most ominously 
above ys all. As ill fortune would have it, a long lint of 
soldiers were passing through, to place those arms they. 
were no more to bear, in the arsenal. They were appealed 
to to give up their chassepots; they would not give 
them up, but a child might take them from them; and 
I saw one young girl disarm half a dozen of them in 
fewer minutes. Pouches were scarched for ammunition, 
but there was not much of that to be found. Those 
National Guards who had deposited their arms, rushed 
to the Hotel de Ville, and brought them out again. 
Some few officers of different regiments were willing to 
place themselves at their head, but there was no united 
plan, and they ran about like ants in an invaded ant-hill, 
having no point of union, The door leading to the clock 
tower was broken in; the butts of the muskets rang 
against it like a bombardment. The staircase was carried, 
and Mutte, the great alarm bell of Metz, was rung in 
anger for the first time since 1815. The last time it 
was rung was to announce the Emperor, for on great féte 
days, as well as on great days of dolour, this bell rings 
out its deep sonorous voice. It isa great bell, and pro- 
portionatcly regarded by the Messins. This Mutte, like 
the constitution of Metz, has been recast many times... It 
was first founded in 1381, and last cast in 1604, and bears 
the quaint old inscriptior which was placed on it at its 
transition period in 1442. 


“Datne Mutte suis baptisée 
De par la cité ei-posée, 
. Pour servir d Ja eité 
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Et aussi pour eréer justice 

Prendre ban de bonne police, 

Les contredire quand bon me semble, 
Et pour convoquer gens ensemble.” 


They thought this a grand solemnity ; believed it to be 
for justice’s sake—good police—and therefore they rang it 
to gather the people together, The population streamed 
into the square from all quarters, and the streets were 
packed with angry citizens; at the same time, in the 
caserne of the Engineers, on the esplanade, a huge build- 
ing, a band of officers of Artillery and Engineers, toge- 
ther with many officers of various other branches of the 
service, were gathered together ; in short, it was a general 
meeting of many coterics of those discontented with their 
fate and forced inactivity. Eight thousand officers and 
men were ready, divided into bodies, hidden in different 
parts of the town; all was ready, but General Clinchant, 
who had given some sert of a promise to head the move- 
ment, came not. He had been had up before the Marshal 
that morning; what arguments were used I cannot say, 
but common sense told me it was now too late for any 
organised action, and a disorganised one would only be 
running into certain danger, so therefore, perhaps, it did 
not need much official pressure to put down his enthusiasm. 
A tricolour was procured, with “Vive la Republique” 
printed on the white portion of it, and that thinned off 4 
good many; had it been simply, “ Vive la France,” it 
want have caused many to ralty round it who fled from 
itnow. La France means nothing in particular ; Republie 
in a row means rabble, and an armed rabble generally 
means plunder, and the Messins who had anything to 
be phindered’ didn’t like the prospect, so they left; 
Legitimists, and other'ists left too; at any rate, 


a a 
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it, was a graceful excuse to leave, and most people 
took it. p 

Now began a ridiculous feature of the outbreak, 
Foolish’ men crept in, and wise men crept out. “An 
editor of one of the Metz newspapers, who had achieved- 
uuto himself glory before by entering the antc-chamber, 
of General Coftiniéres and breaking down the harmless 
bust of the ex-Emperor, and who preserves to this day 
the whip he did it with as a trophy of his prowess, 
mounted his horse and rode into the square armed with a 
revolver, which he fired repeatedly. in the air, He was 
attended by a young lady, the daughter of a gunsmith, 
who, seated en cavalier on one of her father’s horses, 
with one of her father’s pistols in her hand, and one of 
her own pocket-handkerehiefs tied to it, bore aloft her 
standard like a second Joan of Are through the streets of 
Metz, singing the “Marseilivise.” Ridicule killed the 
movement, Men were willing to brave death, but they 
feared being laughed at. The voltigeurs of the Imperial 
Guard, the only troops who could be relied upon, were 
marched in; and accompanied by the half of a regiment 
of the Line, they suppressed for ever the liberty of the 
people of Metz. Such was the last act of the Imperial 
Guard, the last act of the army of the Rhine. The arms 
of the National Guard were taken from them, by force 
when necessary, the streets were patrolled, and we sought 
our “cercles,” cafés, and réunions to discuss Bazaine’s 
proclamation, which had just been published. I had re- 
ceived a copy of it in manuscript carly in the morning, 
and had shown it to many of my friends, but it was not 
as yet gencrally known in the army or the town. Its 
very leading is a commentary: certainly Bazaine has not 
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now in his late master, the ex-Emperor. It is only the 
twelfth bulletin issued :— ere 


“ ARMY OF THE RHINE—BULLETIN No. 12. 


“ GENERAL ORDER. 
“To the Army of the Rhine. 


“Vanquished by famine, we are constrained to submit 
to the laws of war, and constitute ourselves prisoners. 
At various epochs in our military history, the brave troops 
Jed by Masséna, Kléber, Gouvoin-St-Cyr, &e., have suf- 
fered the same fate, and lost no honour when, as we have 
done, they did their duty to the extremest limit of human 
possibility. 

“All that was loyally possible to do to avoid this fate 
has been done. If we had tried over and over again to 
break the fortified lines of the enemy, notwithstanding 
your valour, we should but have sacrificed thousands of 
lives which may yet be useful to our country ; it would 
have been useless by reason of the armaments and erush- 
ing forces which guarded and supported their lines; a 
disaster would have been the consequence. Let us be 
dignified in our adversity. Let us respect honourably 
the treaties. we have stipulated for ; if we would ensure 
respect, let us merit it. Let us avoid, above all things, 
for the reputation of this army, such undisciplined acts 
as the destruction of arms and material, since, according 
to military custom, forts and armaments ought ‘again to 
be returned to France when peace is signed. In taking 
leave of my command, I desire to “express to Generals, 
Officers, and Boldiers my acknowledgments of their loyal 
aid, their bsilliant valour on the field, their resignation 
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under privations, and it is with a broken heart that I 
separate myself from you. ~ 
“At the Quarters-General of the 
‘ Ban St. Martin, the 28th October, 1870. 
(Signed) “ BAZAINE, 
“The General of Division, : 

Chef d'état. Major-General, 

L. JARRAS.” 


As may be well imagined, such 2 document was not 
favourably reviewed. Firstly, the vanity of the Marshal 
in classing himself with Masséna, Kléber, and St. Cyr 
was very frecly commented upon. Possibly General Ete. 
and himself might be on a par, but to rank himself with 
these brilliant generals was more than could be silently 
borne, and the parallels drawn were not quite so flatter- 
ing as the Marshal would have liked to have had them, 
‘Then the old threc-lines-of-fortification bugbear was very 
generally laughed at. We had discussed that question 
so frequently before, and -it had been so long since -(for 
three or four days is a very long time in a state of siege) 
consigned to Bogydom, that its revivification was almost 
humourous, excepting that for a Marshal of France to 
tell so direct and needless a Hie was rather startling. Of 
course, upon the question of the destruction of arms, 
there was a difference of opinion. If we had been con- 
quered by fair fighting, then we all agreed that it would 
perhaps—yct even then many said “ perhaps ”—be wrong 
to destroy the victor’s spoils ; but to place their preser- 
vation on the supposition that the Prussians would render 
either them or Metd up again to France was transcen- 
dental.~ We never thonoht the Marehel hed .. 1... 2. 
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‘As for his broken heart we were on the whole glad to 
hear of it—it favoured the supposition of his having one ; 
but uo one cared very much if hé had or if he hadn't. Tt 
war the general supposition that Marshal Bazaine was a 
judicieous combination of stomach and pockct, and so long 
as both were filled, the other functionaries of the human 
frame didn’t matter much. Brains he had not shown the 
slightest indications of in this campaign, but why should 
he? he could not get much higher ; and as for his heart, 
that heart which never prompted. him once to visit an 
ambulance, to make one personal sacrifice, to listen to 
one appeal from those who asked for the returns of our 
dead, missing, or wounded, to aid one charity, or to un- 
dergo, any one of those privations he so much thanked 
other people for resigning themselves to—why it didn’t 
really matter whether it were broken or whole ; in either 
case it would not spoil his appetite, so the Marshal's 
Bulletin No. 12 was dismissed with scorn and very bitter 
sorrow. ‘ ‘ 

This*was our “Dies Ire.” ‘To-morrow was to be our 
day of mourning, and to-night some of us-wished to leave 
‘before the last act of the tragedy was played out. To- 
morrow might be too late. The clocks were striking 
midnight. We went by devious ways to a point already 
determined -upon by those who had made up their minds 
for-one last chance. It might, indecd, be a last chanée, 
but at any rate it would not be captivity in Prussia. 
Whatever the next world might be they felt assured that 
if it were as good as they hoped to find it, there *vould be 
no Prussians there, but then you see they were Catholics, 
and didn’t believe very much as to the future comforts of 
havaties and hy a vonular fiction all Prussians were sup- 
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There were about a hundred of us met. Many they 
said had gone out before, some by daylight, to the places 
appointed outside the city. It did not do for too man 
to go together, and of those assembled here a few wotld 
Stay, as they were by no means sure of the others, -Alas! 

’ that was truly French, and that same fecling has ruined 
everything. The others, and I with them, passed through 
the gates of the town, although they were closed ; at such 
a time to such as us sympathy was an “Open Sesame.” 
No other consigne was needed. We tramped along the 
muddy road to Grigy. Here and there a few stragglers 
joined us, Where there were to have been hundreds we 
found tens, and of those tens but few bore arms. We crept 
down to the dark wood, and there all hope was lost. At 
four metres apart. stood the Prussian outposts ; to proceed 
was suicide, to come hack was shame. We chose the 
shame, and the last night I entered Metz was one of: 
weeping and tears, aud we clasped each other’s hands in 
silence, knowing that for many of us it would be for the 
last time we should share each other's hopes or divitle each 
other's sorrows. Many a friend did I leave there whom I 
had marched with where many another friend was left, 
and with a few hurried words we parted at that Porte 
des Allemands whose very name seemed an augury 
of ill. : 

‘It was now the morning of Metz’s last day as a town of 
France. Already we heard the long Lines of disarmed 
French troops assembling for their sad«march into the 
land of Captivity. The last bugle-calls of the outposts 
sounded in the still dawn as the men returned to lay down 
those arms that to-morrow would serve their foe, and 
nothing now was left us but to await in olbamy olanaa 
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and their superior organisation had crushed the weakly-led 

army of the Rhine. : : 
The 29th of October was as black in weather as it was 
in Nistory.. Thick masses of dark clouds rolled over us, 
_and the rain came down in torrents; but I summoned 
courage, physical and moral, to go out to that Porte 
Mazelle by which the Germans were to enter, and which 
alone, by the terms of capitulation, was to be occupied by 
them. At twelve they were to enter, but it was one before 
they came. Meanwhile in one continued stream kept 
passing on those soldiers of France whom their generals 
had ecnlenmed to leave the city they were supposed to 
defend. Clean, smart, healthy-looking, with six days’ pro- 
visions in their haversacks, followed by fourgons laden to 
overflowing with bread, with bacon, and with wine. This 
so-called famished army presented a strong and favourable 
contrast to the mud-stained, camp-soiled, hungry-looking 
men who now marched on Metz. Out through the gates 
now go long files of carts laden with those peasant women 
and children who more than two months ago I saw entering 
Metz, nor do their carts bear them along ; sacks full of 
bacon, of Hour, of other provisions, are there, forming a 
commentary on our foodless condition as set forth by the 
Marshal, The women are healthy and fat-looking, and 
attract gazes of wonder and admiration from the Prussian 
troops. Just as these approach us issues a procession -of 
four funerals, three of them children, for the little ones 
died fast, and there is hardly a baby born in Metz during 
these sad seventy days yet living. The third is te funeral 
of an officer who died just in time to avoid this sorrow. 
The Prussians salute the hearse as it passes, Their dark 
uniform seemed most mournfully appropriate, and the 
black and white standard they bore was so furled that its 
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black half was only visible, and resembled the banner of 
a mute, As they approached the gate their wonderful 
discipline explained the secret of their victory. Steady, 
resolute, unimpassioned, not a sign of exultation-was vith 
on their faces, At a word they scaled the slippery glacis, - 
and ranged themselves with mathematical precision along - 
the rampart’s crest. Their officers marched in front, and 
keenly scanned the fosse ; no risk of any surprise would 
they run, and possession of an unarmed town was taken 
with as much caution as though its occupiers had formed 
the grand guard of an impending battle-field, First’ the 
tete dw pont was passed, the barbican was reached, and 
the same minute surveillance was used. Lastly the town’s 
gate was entered with even greater precaution, and at 
twenty minutes past one o’clock the first Prussian foot fell - 
within the city of Metz-la-Pueelle—Pucelle, alas | no more. 
Who amongst us, I wondered, would live to see the day 
the last Prussian left it! Possession was quietly taken of 
the Place Mazelle ; it, was rapidly disencumbered of partly- 
eaten baggage waggons that the few last horses*of the 
military train bad half devoured. Thus was performed 
the last act of this sad tragedy. : 

Even after this did the inhabitants still hope that the 
Germans would observe scrupulously the terms of the 
capitulation, and oecupy but the forts and- the Porte 
Mazelle. his, like so many other of our hopes in Metz, 
was but shortlived, This was the fashion in which all 
doubtful questions were to be translated in favour of the 
French. “At four o’clock in the afternoon they marched 
through the closely-closed-shuttered strects, playing in the 
sad and silent city joyous and victorious German tunes, 
They entered the Place di Armes and than thi fock cL o 
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old Fabert who, as the inscription on the pedestal recalls, 
would, “rather than yield up a place entrusted to him by 
his sovercign, place in, the breach himself, his family, his 
goats, and-all he had, and néver hesitate a moment.” 
Four solid, black bodies of infantry, whose burnished 
helmets glistened in the fading light, marched and 
cowntermarched with wondrous precision in the square, 
clearing it of the few idle gazers of the lower classes who 
had gathered there. Hardly any but a few blouse wearers 
were there, excepting such as myself whose duty brought 
theni to the spot. They waited long, and played again 
those tunes the very sound of which cut deep wounds into 
the heart of every loyal Frenchman. At last there came 
the new Commandant who holds a Teuton rule over this 
French city. There was more music, there were more 
evolutions, and the Germans took possession of the chief 
public offices, By this time it was dark ; the square was 
emptied ; the deed was donc. : 
Metz was Prussian. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


HOMEWARDS, 
October 30th, 


THE deed was done, and I felt very sad and sorrowful 
as I turned out of the now empty Place d’Armes, ‘The 
strains from the bands of the retiring Prussians came 
echoing through the otherwise silent streets, The cathe- 
dral towered up black and sulkily into the damp, dark air, 
and the draped statue of old Fabert looked down funcreally 
from its pedestal upon me. I had lived long—it scemed 
to me very long—in Metz; I had shared the hopes and 
the fears, and had suffered from all the deliria which had 
fallen on her citizens, and consequently I shared in their 
grief and depression, and this day’s doings had made me 
very sad at heaxt. Weary and depressed I sought a friend, 
till_yestesday.an officer in that dishonoured army which 
was now on its “via dolorosa” to the Rhine. He longed 
to know how this last deed was done, but prudence, his 
personal gricf, and his personal safety necessitated his’ re- 
maining in seclusion, so, as a civilian, he was now living in 
an hotel, and there I sought him. The entrance hall was 
crowded, strange German voices growled-out bad French 
everywheve, the unwilling host did all he could to persuade 
them that there was no room for them—room they would 
have ; at last I heard’a voice a little less guttural: “Con- 
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I voluutesied my assistance, and then came the question, 

. “Why, who are you? Are you Robinsoni of the Manches- 
ter Guardian ?—the long-lost Robinson?” I confessed 
to Being that descendant of the immortal Crusoe. Pulling 
out a pocket-book, my welcome countryman and confrdre 
exclaimed, “T’m Maclaine—Captain Maclaine of the Times, 
and have been carrying a letter for you about fora month: 
here it is.” Need I say how I weleomed him after that! 
T carried him off to my hotel, gave him half the present 
possession of, and the whole prospective interest in, my 
room; and introduced him to horsetlesh. What more could 
T do ?—what less, rather? Had he not brought me a 
lotter, the first since I had left England ? and although he 
had come in with the Prussians, my heart relented towards 
him, and soon we had a little coterie of “our own corre- 
spondents ”” and red-cross knights from England. They 
were as anxious to hear all about the inside of Metz as I 
was to hear all about the outside of it—of all the strange 
doings that had occurred all the world over since the 
middle cf August. In this exchenge of news most of the 
night passed away, and then came the qmestion how I 
must pass away, too, for get away at once I must. 

Before, however, describing my personal troubles, let us 
take one last look at the Marshal. He, these last two 
days, has still. been rolling cigarettes and playing billiards 
at the Ban St. Martin, dictating from time to time the 
names of those whom he would reward by the legion of 
honour, and those whom he would punish by introducing 
to the consideration of the Prevét Général of the Prussian 
army. Amongst the first were those who were to form his 
last escort ; it was the price to be paid for such a service, 
but in this list’ were also the names of many others whose 
services were mow, .too tardily, acknowledged. ‘Of these, 
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none more deserved what should ‘have been an honour, 
than M. Buchotte, a citizen of Metz, a member of its 
town council, a man who had served the town ‘in all the 
ways 4 good wise citizen could in such a time. of tro@ble, 
and who had long won the right to wear that ribbon and 
fhat cross, the which, if worn by only such as he, would 
truly be a Legion of Honour; his virtual and virtuous 
right to it was acknowledged long ago, but the idleness of 
the Marshal put’ off and put off his legal title to it until 
the very day on which was signed the fatal deed of capitu- 
lation. That date dishonoured it. “I never will,” said 
he, “receive a decoration whose brévet is signed with the 
same ink that served for the capitulation of the army and 
‘my native city.” Such was the horror that the fatal date 
brought with it. M. Buchotte’s refusal docs him much 
more honour than the red rosette would have donc, for 
that date will cause each brévet which bears it to be 
rogarded with a strong suspicion, Amongst that other 
list of names—that list of recommendations to the good 
offices of the Prussian Prevot—I am told, appeared my 
own; why, I-cannot tell. I had done all I could to 
ameliorate the condition of things and people in ‘Metz, I 
can only suppose that it was feared I knew too much, It is 
true I was associated with the hated press; but no end 
could be served by detaining me a few days in. Prussian ' 
durance, beyond the paltry gratification of a small al 
fecling, and surcly that was not worth gratifying: 
Information of this was brought me .on ‘the evening of 
that same night,—that black Friday, the 29th, so sad a 
night in Metz. The Marshal sent the list away as he 


entered his carriage to escape to Corny, the Prussian head- 
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Moulins, trough the once flourishing little town of Ars to 
Corny, receiving on his route a running fire of execration. 
The women used their lethal weapon nimbly, and cursed 
himetor a coward, as like a cowatd he fled. Deeming him 
vile, they, failing hinf, pelted his escort, with everything 
that was vile and missive. “Where ave our husbands? 
where are our sons ? Is it for such as this and such as you 
that they have died?” They shricked at him, and cursed 
him as only women bereft of sons and husbands can curse. 
Yet there is very littlo doubt but that he dined comfort- 
ably that night at Corny, and, may be, rolled his cigarettes 
and played billiards afterwards as though nothing had 
happened. Poor heart-broken man ! 

His escort had hardly splashed themselves out of sight 
before the news was brought me by the secretary of one of 
the Generals who had seen the list, that I had better get 
away from Metz at once. At first I thought it was 
“blague,” that he was endeavouring to play a -practical 
joke upon me, but he so earnestly assured me of the trath 
of the fagt he had stated, that I was compelled, in spite of 
my astonishment, to believe him, and as Je mentidned 
two other names on the list, I thought it quite advisable 
to take his counsel. It was fortunate for me that I did so, 
for since I left, the owners of those two names have both 
been, and I fear that one yet is, in prison, 

Early, therefore, on the morning of the 80th I was astir- 
making those arrangements my departure necessitated. I 
found a few depressed citizens gathered together at the 
cornérs of the strects reading the last act of their fiunicj- 
pal council. . Where and when this act was done I cannot 
say. No place is mentioned ; the Hétel de Ville was in 
the hands of the Prussians; it bears no date, but it must 
have been dope on that day no true Messin needs any 
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adventitious record of ; it is a date branded with a burn- 

ing shame in his city’s annals, but it was signed by the 

Mayor and cach member of that dolorous Municipal 

Councr. =: 
This was the last wail of sorrow of 


“The Mayor and the Members of the Municipal 


Council to their Fellow-citizens. 


“Dear Fellow-citizens—True courage consists in sup- 
porting an evil without those agitations which but ‘serve 
to aggravate it. Afflicted as we all are by that which has 
fallen upon us to-day, not one of us can reproach himself 
with having failed even for a single day to do his duty. 
Let us not present the wretched spectacle of intestine 
strife, ner furnish any pretext for future violence or for 
new and worse misfortunes. The thought that this trial 
will only be a transient one, and that we have assumed 
none of the responsibility to the country or to history 
attached to it, should be in such a moment our consolation. 
We confide the common security to the wisdom of the 
population.” 

It is filled with the spirit of the municipal mind every- 
where—a hatred of responsibility ; the Municipality of 
Metz would have none of it ; and this they accepted as a 
vonsolation. Had they taken a firmer stand whilst ‘there 
yet was time, they might have fanned the flame of Patriot- 
ism toa higher pitch, and Metz might have had a more 
glorious page in history; but then they were only common 
councilmen, and we must not be too hard upon them; 
moreover, as I have before remarked, they were, rather 
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human nature is very much alike. We tumed from our 


dear fellow-citizens’ address to see what our ‘Victorious ” 
enemies had to say, for the Appendix to the Protocol 
refered to in Article 6 of that fatal document was just 
being affixed to the walls, and every one felt anxious about 
his fate. This was what we read there :— 


«PLACE DE Merz. 
“ Appendix to the Military Convention relative to the 
Town and ite Inhabitants. 


“ Article 1, Allcivil employés and functionaries attached 
to the army or the fortress, and at present in Metz, are 
permitted to leave it if they desire to do so, and to take 
with them their personal property. 7 

“Article 2, No one, whether belonging to the National 
Guard of the town, or other National Guard seeking refuge 
in Metz, need inquict himself either for his religious or 
political opinions, or for the part he has taken in the 
defence of the place, or the assistance he has furnished to 
the garrison. Pa : 

“ Article 3, The sick and wounded left in the town will 
receive every attention, 

“Article 4, The families of members of the garrison 
will be allowed to leave Metz, taking all their personal 
baggage with them. -The furniture and other effects of. 
the. members of the garrison obliged to be left at Metz 
will neither be pillaged nor confiscated, but will be restored 
to them six months after the declaration of peace, or after 
their owners, are set at liberty. 

“ Article 5. The Cominandant of the-Prussian army will 
endeavour to prevent any injury accruing to the persons 
or the property of the inhabitants of Metz. Respect will 
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also be paid to all departmental or communal groperty, as 
well ag to that belonging to commercial societies, civil or 
religious, corporate bodies, and hospitals or other charitable 
establishments. No change will be effected in the laws or 
rights of property, which will remain the same as. on the 
day of capitulation. : 

« Article 6, To give effect to this last article, it is stipu- 
jJated that all the local administrations, societies, or cor- 
porations above named, shall preserve their archives, 
books, papers, and documents which are now in their pos- 
session. Notaries, solicitors, and other agents sis preserve 
their papers. 

_ “Article 7. The archives, oss: and pes belonging 
to the State will generally remain in the town, and on the 
re-establishment of peace all those documents relating to 
the territory then restored to France will be remitted to 
France. All current accounts or matters in litigation will 
remain in the hands of those appointed solicitors or agents 
who at present have charge of them, excepting such as 
are referred to in the preceding paragraph. 


“Dont at Frescaty the 27th October, 1870. 
(Signed) “JARAS. - STIEHLE. 
“ Pour copie conforme. 


“Le Général de Division, | -. z 
Commandant Supérieur de Metz, - . 
“F. Corrinigres.” 


. TheSe terms were looked upon as generally reassuring. 
The National Guard was sensibly relieved, and the mem- 
bers of the garrison somewhat satisfied as to the state of 
their property ; but six months after the declaration of 
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tions were promiscuous; still it was the evidence of a 
possession which they feared they might have forfeited, 
and so they were relieved. The prospect of certain terri- 
toryspeing ceded to France, set forth in the first paragraph 
of the last article, was not consoling, and the sacrés, 
‘uttered as it was read, formed a long-continued hiss. Still, 
Metz rather congratulated hers¢lf that the terms were no 
harder :—if they would be adhered to; but after the'rude 
shock their faith in the literal observance of articles had 
suffered yesterday, they were doubtful. If all these 
articles were to be observed with the same exactitude aa 
the one relating to the occupation of Porte Mazelle, it 
‘really did not matter much what they said. There was, 
however, Prussian beef and mutton, and Prussian cheese 
in the market-place. Even more wonderful still, there 
were rumours of coming salt, and these things had a tran- 
quillising effect upon the people. Thalers were already in 
circulation in the shops, and the thrifty Messins were 
receiving some sort of consolation. All these things 
obtruded themselves on my notice ‘whilst seeking for 
horses to take me away. Few, indeed, wgre the adieux 
I dare make ; it would not do to let it be known that I 
was thus hurriedly taking my departure, and that depar- 
ture I was nervously anxious to take. The French autho- 
rities- were to give way to Prussian ones at mid-day. I 
seized this moment of interregnum for my escape. The 
French, authorjties had been deposed; the Prussian ones 
were not yet appointed ; and so, between the two, I slipped 
away. Accompanied by two French officers, wh@ deter- 
mined to run all risks rather than deprive their country 
of their swords and their services, and knowing from the 
notices posted-by order of the Prussian commandant what 


our fate would be if captured, I determined to risk that 
; . rar ic, 
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rather than await certain detention. We drove’out of the 
town in open day; past the Prussian sentries, now mounted 
at the gates, through long lines of Prussian troops march- 
ing inte Metz, and passing, I am sorry to say, mafy a 
drunken French soldier. In that short ride I saw more. 
drunken soldiers than I did during the whole of the siege. 
Despair, small rations, and disgrace made them desperate, 
and they took to drinking. They had received four days’ 
provisions and plenty of money as they were told off from 
their last muster. There was no need to leave more 
money than necessary in the Treasury, and as the Com- 
mander;in-Chief ‘took his pay, both as Senator and 
Marshal, with him, all were paid liberally. The provisions 
they gave away, and as they feared the money would be 
taken from them, they took the first opportunity to fall 
out from yesterday's disgraceful march, seeking refuge and 
distraction at any village cabaret or German marketender 
they could find. Careless of consequences, they reeled 
about the road in dull, sullen, sodden drunkenness. What 
became of them they did not care, and I don’t know. , 
Past the Fort. des Bordes we went down through Borny, 
and out of what were our French lines at Grigy. It was 
a sad drive for all of us; each spot-was marked by so 
many recollections of disappointed hopes, the memory of 
so many dead friends, that gur way, seemed haunted. 
‘Along the road right through the Prussian camp we go. 
“Hurrah! Paris is taken!” an officer shouts out ashe 
rides up. I’m obliged to say “Hurrah!” too, and seem 
rejoiceli to hear it; and to my companions the news was 
sadder still. We thought, in our great despair just then, 
it might be true ; but it seems there were as many canards 
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fortifications we were told had been raised against us; we 
look for that chain of formidable forts which were said to 
encircle Metz, and we look in vain. Some few slight 
earthworks; not a mounted gun,—and that wa’ all— 
-nothing to have withheld us here. Afterwards, when some 
thirty of us reassembled at Luxembourg, I asked from 
them what they had seen? what “ veritable fortifications ” 
they had passed? what difficult earthworks or formidable 
positions they had encountered, and with a tearful curse 
they one and all told me, various as had been their routes, 
only one obstacle had they met with ; the detaining force 
was where we had suspected it to be,—in the plotting 
brain of Marshal Bazaine, and there only. 

There were two large camps of men in front of us as we 
entered Courcelles; they were the disarmed soldiers of the 
Army of the Rhine. Standing disconsolate, ankle-deep 
in mud, wet and without shelter, spiritless and silent, they 
looked so different from that army when I first saw it, that 
the very sight formed a sad commentary on the war; a 
few, a very few Prussian soldiers sufficed to guard them, 
and the. last view we took of those brav® men was one 
which filled us all with gloom and sorrow, and as we 

, floated, rather than drove, into the lake of mud which 
isolated the station at Courcelles, I fear very much that 
our muttered opinions of French generals would not have 
pleased either them or their Prussian officers who looked 
‘so askance atid so inquisitively at us as we alighted. 
Impudence and audacity enabléd us to get away,and we 
started for Saarbriick. The train was laden with French 
prisoners and sick Prussians, and we rejoiced greatly when 
we entered that town where this disastrous campaign 
began. Here we deemed it advisable to lie perdu until 
pursuit migh® pass. us. We argued that they were sure 
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rot to look for us so near at hand, so for six and thirty 
hours we waited therewith some trepidation, it is true, 
but this did not prevent us from making the best of our 
situation, It was quite late when we reached the little 
town, but late as it was we must eat, and then we had a 
true enjoyment. If there ever was an unalloyed earthly 
bliss I do think it was those mutton chops we had at 
Guepratt’s Hotel. After two months’ horse, mutton 
assumes 2 beatified quality; we ate and praised it, and 
then we ate again. Mutton chops again? exclaims the 
astonished waiter, who rans over a list of other, to him, 
more appetising viands. Mutton chops again? It was 
still mutton chops, that evening was sacred to mutton 
chops, and it was only when the reception of more food 

~ became a physical impossibility, that we ceased to call for 
mutton chops. Never before nor never since has it been 
my fate to encounter such exquisite mutton chops. 

All my notes and papers at Metz having been so fre- : 
quently subjected to police inspection, Thad to make them 
very brief and only intelligible to myself; I ‘therefore 
seized the opportunity of my detention here ‘to write 
them out a little more legibly, and on thé Ist of Novem- 
ber we started for Luxembourg. Up the beautiful valley 
of the Saar we went, through a lovely. peaceful-looking 
country. Here and there a red-crossed flag told of hospital 
and convalescent home, but beyond this no sign of war 
was visible. Cattle grazed contentedly in the fields, and 
the bleating of sheep in our ears was’a pleasant and un- 
wonted music. Peasants in festive attire were going to 
picturesque little village churches, and I thought of those 
at home who would at this time be listening to those beati= 
tudac af Wim who came to nreach neace on-earth which 
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The sop ecaat to all I had recently gone through was 
great, and the thankfulness with which I found myself 
safe over the border was even greater. As I am writing 
thes pages there comes to us the complaint of M. Bis- 
-marck; on behalf of Prussia, at the permission accorded to 
French officers to effect their escape from Metz through’ 
that little duchy. Now, I never saw any one there who 
could be known as a French officer; there were some 
thirty met me there, it is true, but they were all of them 
in civil costume, mostly disguised as peasants, some as 
merchants," some as servants to others; their papers all 
bore out their supposititious character, and some of these 
papers were even signed by the Prussian authorities them- 
selves. All these officers had to pass through the Prussian 
lines round Metz, and through the gates guarded by 
Prussian sentries, and it is a rather large stretch of injus- 
tice to attempt to punish Luxembourg for these sins com- 
mitted by the Prussians themselves. When, however, the’ 
lust of conquest once enters into the heart of armed men, 
it matters little what may be the pretext for its gratifica- 
tion. There is a Prussian border to Luxembourg. I and 
my companions crossed it. Why, then, did not they stop 
them there? The border of Lorraine is virtually Prussian ; 
why were not these brave men, who preferred to risk that 
death they were threatened with tc the disgrace of such a 
captivity, arrested there? Again, there were Prussian 
‘officers in the same train with us—ay, at times, in the 
same carriage with us, on our way to Bruxelles, there, 
possibly, to play the noble part of spies, Surely, -if 
Prussian officers in plain clothes may travel through this 
" little territory, Frenchmen may do the same, There was 
no outward sign that any of these travellers were officers 
and enkliers Of course. people might think that they 
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were disguised ; they were, in some cases, add for their 
papers, but as they committed no évert acts against the 
laws of the duchy, the duchy had neither the right nor 
the power to arrest theni. She was strictly neutralsand 
let both French and Prussian subjects pass freely without. 
asking any impertinent questions, What more could she 
do? An evening’s pleasant wander about the quaint old 
town, the pleasure enhanced by an unwonted sense of 
security, brought this All Saints’ day to a close. I need 
not describe the Grand Ducal town,—are not all its 
beauties expatiated on at length in Murray? but I 
enjoyed its quiet streets and its picturesque suburbs 
immensely. Next morning I started for Brussels—Ostend 
—London—Home ! ' 


POSTSCRIPT. 


== 


1874. 
I came home and wrote my narrative; the which, 
‘ because it contained much truth that was new, was, in’ 
many quarters, somewhat doubted. People at first would 
not believe that a Marshal of France could have allowed 
his private feelings or political wishes to impede his public 
duties. Since then, we have unfortunately learned to 
place less faith in French Marshals. As for the one with 
whom I was thrown into such immediate contact, he went 
away into Cassel and remained a prisoner there until the 
end of the war, unlike most of his military comrades in 
misfortune, only once breaking his silence. This he did 
in a “ Rapport sommaire,” the which said so little, that it 
more ineriminated than exculpated him. Liberated at the 
conclusion of hostilities, he spent a short time in England, 
and then returned to that country his weakness and inca- 
pacity had helped to reduce in dimensions and plunge 
deeper into debt and misery. 

There assailed unjustly as the principal cause of France’s 
woe, all the blame, which should have been apportioned 
amongst others, was heaped upon him. Stung at last into 
action, he dernanded a court-martial. On the 29th of 
May, 1871, a petition was presented to the Astemblée 
Nationale demanding an inquiry into the causes which led 
to the capitulation of Metz and the conduct of the generals 


who took part therein. With a generosity which M. Thiers 
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Gaise”) has always shown to notable parioasies ge might 
some day be in ‘power, this petition was made the cause — 
of a panegyric on the unfortunate commander, “I come,” 
said M- Thiers, addressing the Assembly, “to fulfil atask, 
the which, if I did not accomplish, T should reproach my- 
self as you would reproach me for neglecting. I come in 
the name of Marshal Bazaine to demand of you that which 
J, for my part, I consider as a grand act of justice, Long 
since the Marshal wrote to me desiring that justice should 
be done him in the Assembly, and I undertook to address 
myself to you when I believed a fitting occasion had 
arrived. That occasion presents itself to-day; I seize 
upon it, that I may not fail in my duty towards one who 
has had the honour to command, and to command glori- 
ously, one of the noblest armies of our country. 

“Marshal Bazaine, I am convinced, has been cruelly 
calumniated ; but a government is not of itself sufficient 
to suppress calumny. Marshal Bazaine demands a formal 
inquiry should be held on the events of Metz. In general 
I am no friend to these inquiries, which have but for their 
énd a review'o¢the past and the reawakening of its passions; 
but an inquiry which has for its aim the justification of a 
noble army, the declaration whether its leader has or has 
not betrayed it, is an act of justice which cannot be refused. 
The question is, whether it should be held by the Govern- 
ment or the Assembly, and this I leave the Assembly to 
“answer.” . oe 

The Assembly did answer. The inquiry was granted 
and thé Government instructed to institute it; and just 
four months afterwards, that is to say, on the 30th of 
September, 1871, it’ was opened in an extended form, em- 
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the war. ‘Marshal Bazaine’s turn did not come until the 
12th of April, 1872, and then he underwent his prelimi- 
nary examination before Marshal Baraguey d@’Hilliers, 
Gentral the Baron Charon (Engineers), General Thiry 
(Artillery), General d’Aurelles de Paladines (Infantry), and 
General d’Autemarre d’Erville. 
Tt ha8 been necessary to record this much in order to. 
show that there was in the inquiry thus instituted no 
undue yielding to that pressure of ‘popular opinion which 
had unhesitatingly stigmatized Bazaine as a traitor, but 
that delay after delay had been interposed to give time 
for the national indignation to cool down from fever-heat to 
a more healthy temperature. Yet before a tribunal thus 
exclusively military Marshal Bazaine was declared to have 
been wanting in his duty to his country. As much of the . 
evidence on which this decision was arrived at reappears in 
that presented to the Premiere Conseil du Guerre, over 
which the Duc d’Aumale presided, it will suffice to repro- 
duce the summing-up of the finding of the preliminary 
inquiry, an examination answering in some respect to our 
prefatary one before a grand jury. This records that, 
“ Considering that Marshal Bazaine, by despatches bearing 
date the 19th and 20th of August, decided the march of 
Marshal MacMahon’s army from Rheims to the valley of the. 
Meuse, and: that- he was informed of the intended attempt 
by. Marshal MacMahon to relieve Metz, the attempted 
sorties of the 26th and 31st of August cannot be con- 
sidered as serious operations likely to produce a diversion 
useful to the army of Chalons. In consequtnce, the ' 
Council of Inquiry considers Marshal Bazaine in a great 
degree responsible for the loss of that army. 
“The Council is of opinion that Marshal Bazaine has 
-caused the joss of.an army of 150,000 men and the fortress 
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of Metz; the responsibility of which rests sale with him- 
sélf; and that, as Commander-in-chief, he has not done 
that which his military duty prescribed, 

“The Council censure the Marshal for having enfered 
into such relations with the enemy as led to a capitulation: 
without parallel in history. As in its inquiries into other 
capitulations, the Council has always censured commanders 
who, forced to surrender, have not destroyed their arms 
and ammunition previously to signing the capitulation, 
and have thus given resources to the enemy of which they 
largely availed themselves in the conduct of thewar, so more 
Jastly still does Marshal Bazaine merit the same censure, 

“The Couneil censures’ him’ for having accepted that 
clause in the capitulation which permitted officers to return 
to their homes on giving a written engagement not to 
serve against Germany during the war. 

“The Council reprimands him for not having sought in 
the articles of capitulation to ameliorate the condition of 
the soldiers, and make stipulations in favour of the sick 
and wounded. 

“«Thé Counc}. also censures him for having delivered the 
flags of his troops to the enemy instead of having destroyed 
them, having thus aggravated to the utmost the humilia- 
tion of those brave soldiers whose honour it was his duty 
to protect.” re Se 6 : 

- Of course, after so strong a condemnation as this, further 

‘proceedings had to be taken, and General de Riviere was 

charged with the preparatien of an indictment based upon - 
‘the prevfous finding, This extended itself by the depo- 

sition of many witnesses, until it became not only a general 

indictment against the Marshal but also a brief for. the 

prosecution, ve 
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ment revidlvs the whole conduct of the Marshal not only 
during his command of the Arnty of the Rhine, but froth 
the very commencement of the -war, and occupied the 
“ général rapporteur” until the 6th of March, 1873, in its 
preparation. The conclusion arrived at by the framer of 
this document is as follows :— 


« Began without preparation, without serious | alliances, 
without any plan of campaign against an enemy, who for 
many years had studied the best means of combating us ; 
the war of 1870 has been nothing but a series of disasters. 

« Amongst these disasters that which befell the Army of 
Metz was the greatest, because that once lost, all hope for 
the national armies was lost too; if the struggle was pro- 
longed beyond this time, it was "that Frenchmen, in face 
of an inevitable dismemberment, and notwithstanding 
political complications, felt that it was their duty to fight 
even to the last man, in order that they might have the 
right to say with one of their kings in similar misfortune, 
“all is lost save honour.’” . 

“The struggles of the Army of Metz and their lamentable 
termination form the chief point of the war of 1870, The 
destinies of this army were confided to Marshal Bazaine, 
who has not warranted that confidence placed in him, and 
which made him the arbiter of the destinies of his country. 
Misfortane is,sacred when it has loyalty for its companion ; - 

but if miserable calculations for personal ambition have 
dictated those resolves which precipitate disaster, justice 
should be done.” 

“Inquiry has established the following facts—facts 
accomplished since the Marshal took command, and which 
show thathg did not all that honour and duty bade him 
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do before treating with the enemy. Marshfl Bazaine 
betrayed the confidence of the Emperor, who desired him 
to retreat rapidly : 


“Ist, By retarding the departure of the army untjl wale 
day on the 14th of August. 

“2nd, By not destroying the bridges which might be of 
service to the enemy. 

“3rd. In using onlyone road from Metz, when there were 
four at the Gisporttion of his army. 

“4th. In giving orders to disband the auxiliary train, 
which carried the food of the army. 

“Sth. In not continuing his march on the 17th of 
August.” 


“Marshal Bazaine left one of his commanders, Marshal 
Canrobert, to be crushed by the enemy in the battle of 
the 18th of August, notwithstanding pressing and reite- 
rated appeals for support, although he had almost all his 
reserve forces intact. 

- “Marshal Bazaine deceived the Emperor and the Minister 
of War, even to the end of the month of August, as to his 
situation and his projects : 


“Ist. By representing that he had not sufficient ee 
visions for a prolonged march. 

“2nd. By announcing on the 19th of August his in- 
tention to leave Metz for Montmedy, news which 
determined the march of Marshal picasa on 
the Meuse. 

“3rd. By falsely informing the Minister of War that 
\he knew the movements of the army of Chalons, 

- . and that it was impossible to force the enemy’s 
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lings whilst, at the same time, he wrote to Marshal 
MacMahon that he could force them when he 
liked.” 


“Marshal Bazaine never made any serious attemfpt to go 
*to thé aid of Marshal MacMahon, after having induced 
him to march on Metz, and in thus leaving him to bear 
the brunt of the battle, he caused the disaster of Sedan;* 

“Marshal Bazaine deceived his generals in the Confer- 
ence held at Grimont on the 26th of August : : 


“Ist. By concealing from them his knowledge of the 
march of the army of Chalons. 

“2nd, By not informing them of the despatches sent 
him by the Emperor, the Minister, and by Marshal 
MacMahon. a 

“8rd, By allowing the report that there was not suffi- 
cient ammunition for more than one battle to remain 
uncontradicted, when he knew that since the 22nd 
of August his magazines had been replenished.” 


“Marshal Bazaine never provided the due provision- 
ment of the town of Metz for a state of siege, notwith- 
standing that orders were given on the 12th of August to 
leave it to its‘own defence.” 

“Marshal Bazaine neglected to revictual the town or to 
seek means to restore to it the provisions taken by his 
arniy on his ye-encampment round it, nor did he, when 

che resolved not to quit it, take,any steps to make special 
prévision for his army. 2 
“ Marshal Bazaine wasted his provisions : 


“1st. By not immediately reducing the rations of the 
army: 
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“Qnd. By not rationing the civic populatiof. 
“3rd. By permitting the soldiers to purchase bread 
and other provisions from the town. 
_ “4th, By feeding his-horses on wheat and rye when 
he had forage enough to keep sufficient ‘animals to 
» serve for human consumption so long as bread would 
hold out. 


“Marshil Bazaine propagated through M. Debains all 
news given’ him by the enemy which were calculated to 
depress and demoralize the army, albeit many of these 
wert false. 

“Marshal Bazaine, notwithstanding that his militaryoath 
sBliged him to be deaf to all news the enemy might send, 


‘sought,to learn from the enemy the situation of France. 


» “Marshal Bazaine, after having learnt the formation of a 
new government, listened to the proposition sent from the 
héad-quarters of the enemy by Regnier, and to projects of ° 
restoration formulated by this emissary, charging him to 
declare that he was ready to capitulate with his army 
whilst he yet had food for more than a month, and muni- 
tions of war be¥ond his needs, and informing Regnier as 
to the date when these would be exhausted, thus placing a 
State secret in the hand of one whose identity was only 
established by means of a pass from M. Bismarck. 

“Marshal Bazaine renewed his offers of eaoiason on 
the 29th of September to General Stichle. | - : 

“ Marshal Bazaine systematically isolated himself from 
the Government of National Defence : 


“Ist. By neglecting to profit by thé numerous occa- 
sions which he had of communicating with it either 
. by means of emissaries or by balloons., 
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“ 2nd By: not sending any precise information on the 
situation of his army other than the two despatches 
which he addressed to the -Minister of War on the 

« lst of September and the 20th of October. , 


*Moarshal Bazaine maintained a state of inaction during 
the whole time his army was in a condition to give battle; . 
he never made any attempt to avoid a capitulation eithgr 

-by seeking to pierce the enemy’s lines or by 4 series gf 
rapid combats to forcing them to raise the blockade.” ; 

“Marshal Bazaine misled the commandants of corps and” 
other commandants in the Council of the 10th of October : 


“Ast By keeping silence on his correspondence with 
the enemy, on Regnier’s proposals, on the reasons 
which induced the. departure of General Boyr rbaki,,, 
and on the depots of provisions which he knéw had-’ 
been prepared at Longwy and 'Phionville. ‘ ‘ 

“2nd, By hiding from them the fact that the very 
negotiations he invited them to enter into had 


‘already been attempted by him without success.” 


“Marshal Bazaine gave to General Boyer, on his depar- 
ture for Versailles, instructions which Went beyond the 
intentions of the Council, and thus entered into political 
negotiations with the enemy, which led to the dismem- 
berment of France, when he had no. right to enter into 
stich, and when he knew that i in a few days the National 
Agatmbly, to whom alone belonged the decision of peace’ 
‘or war and its conditions, would be called together.” 

** «Marshal Bazafne misled his staff in the Counail of the* 

18th of October by not communicating to them the journals 

brought by General Boyer, by not controlling or correcting 

the false news these conveyed, by leading them to suppose. 

that Franee ye in ina state of complete anarchy ; hé causéd 
BB 
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to be propagated abroad among the army the nfiws brought 
by General Boyer, news which he knew were, in part at 
least, utterly devoid of-truth, and which were of such a 
nature as to lower the morale of his troops. He spught 
by covery means in his power, by his censorship of the press, 
by suppressing news brought by the various newspapers 
which fell into his hands, to weaken public spirit and to 
discourage all hopes of resistance.” 

“Marshal Bazaine treated with the enemy during the 
months of September and October : 


“Ist. By means of secret parliamentaires, 
“Qnd. By frequent correspondence, of which no copies 
have been kept.” 


« 


“Once decided tocapitulate, Marshal Bazaine did nothing 

to retard this misfortune, notwithstanding that the Com- 
missary-General iiformed him that three or four days’ 
additional rations had been discovered when, at the same 
time, he knew that the enemy had taken measures to re- 
victual the place arid provide for the prisoners.” 
+ “Once decided upon capitulating, he did not destroy the 
immense matenel of war possessed by the ar my and’the gar- 
rison, which was useful to the enemy during the continua~ 
tion of the war. He delivered to the enemy the standards 
of his army, after having used subterfuges in order to pre- 
yent his troops destroying them. He never accepted for 
a portion of his forces the military honours which «ere 
accorded by the foe. He separated the fate-of the officers 
from that of the rank and file, allowing’ such as chose to 
sign an agreement to do nothing to the detriment of Ger- 
many during the war to retire into’ private life.” 

< Moechalk Pagina neclectad tA ehionleta that: neni Ane 
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down its arms. He allowed those in the forts to fall into 
their hands, and instead of remaining with his ‘army to 
the last to intercede with the enemy for them in case of 
need, "was the first to leave Metz,” He falsely asserted that 
‘alt materiel of war would be restored to France at the 
conclusion of the war, and prolonged the humiliation of 
his country for two months for no other reason than the 
better to preserve these munitions and their safe rendition 
to the enemy.” , 

“In consequence of the facts thus established by this 
inquiry, our demand is that judgment be given against” 
Marshal Bazaine for having signed a capitulation having 
for its result the delivery to the enemy of the fortress of 
Metz, his army, and its arms, without having endeavoured 
to do all that honour and duty bade him,—crimes foreseen 
and punished under the Articles of War, 209 and 210 of 
the Military Code of Justice.” 

That was a serious epilogue, totally at variance with the 
prologue of M. Thiers, and the drama bade fair to become 
a trage:ly. But there was an interval of seven months _ 
between this, the sccond, and the coming third act,—an 
interval passed in strict and enforced seclusion by the 
chief actor, and during which his advocate, M. Lechaud, 
one of the most noted legal orators of France, was seeking 
for means to rébut or mollify this accusation. Its last act 
began on the 6th of October, 1873, in the Trianon of Ver- 
Gailes, and the mise en scéne,as‘I looked down upon it 

- from the reporters’ gallery, was a very striking one. 

‘At the contre of the outer circumference of a horseshoe 
table sat’ the president, the Due d’Aumale’y on the two 
sides sit General the Baron de la’ Motterouge, General 
Chabourd-Latour, General Tripier, all of them generals 

_of division-"vho have held the post of Commandersin- 
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Chief before the enemy ; then come Generals rrinceteau 
Marteneau-Deschenez, with Generals Guiod, Lallemand, 
Resayre, De Susleau, de Malroy, who sat as supple- 
mentary judges; Genetals Pourcet and the Barcn du. 
Boissonnet, acting as Commissary and Substitute Coin- 
missary for the Government. These make a brilliant arch 
of colour, as they are all in full uniform, and their breasts 
sparkle with as many stars and orders as they can possibly 
crowd on to them, , : 
In the centre space, at the foot of this arch, is placed 
a small raised bar, covered with red cloth, at which the 
witnesses are examined; and on the right of this, as the - 
witness faces the judges, sits Marshal Bazaine, with his 
defender Maitre Lachaud and his son, whilst near him is 
his faithful ally, Colonel Villette. The Marshal is in full 
uniform too, but in place of all those stars and badges he 
used to be so proud-of exhibiting, there only twinkles the 
grand cross of the Legion of Honour, which he received 
when he set out on his ill-fated expedition to Mexico. 
. Once our own blue ribbon of the Bath used to cross his 
breast, and the_medals of the Crimean, the Ttalian, and 
Mexican campaigns were half hidden under. the more gor- 
geous orders of Spain which were lavished on him, ~ 
The Government prosecutors sit on the opposite side, 
and beyond them the people. Behind the Marshal, in a. 
little recess, is a group which commands our sympathy, 
It is composed of the wite of the Marshal, hiz nephew, and 
some personal friends whe still cleave to him, Day by - 
day these come and listen patiently to that great all which 
can be said against him, and that little all which can be 
said for him. These show some emotion ; but as for the 
Marshal he is unmoved, as though the trial affected neither 
hith nor those who belonged tohim, _ oe 
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- Stolia, with eyes downcast, he sits hour by hour, rare’ 
turning to whisper a word to his advocate, who with bus, 
pen writes fast by his side, nevef turning to face his judges, 
ane seeming to ignore the witness even when that witness 
4s afriend. His right hand holds a pencil, with which at 
rare intervals he makes a note and pushes it to M. Lechaud ; 
his left hand is raised to his chin, and with the forefinger 
‘of it he continually strokes his grey imperial.. This fore- 
finger is the only outward and visible sign of -his inward 
feelings. Occasionally, when any strongly adverse testi- 
mony is given, it stops, the hand becomes clenched, but 
the face is as immovable, and as though it were cut in 
alabaster, Yet the Marshal is much changed since I saw. 
him last, three years ago, greyer in hair, and ashy grey in 
face ; and unmoved, though he appears to be, yet it is evi- 
dent that anxiety and trouble have worn him much since 
then. Amidst all the troubles and trials at Metz, he him- 
self seemed careless and at case. Plague, pestilence, and 
famine, battle, murder, and sudden death, did not affect 
him then, albeit that they made such havoc with his troops ; 
but now, when his life and his honour pang on the verdict 
of his brother soldiers, it is evident that his personal 
anxiety affects him seriously. 
The proceedings opened by the formal reading of the 
order of the day, and then, in clear trenchant tones, the 
_ President, turning to the prisoner, says: “Rise, Marshal. 
“What is ycur surname and christian name ? ” 
« Bazaine, Francois Achille,” is the reply. 
“ Your age ?” 
“Sixty-two.” 
“ Your birth-place ?” 
“Versailles.” 
« Vour profession 1" 
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‘« Marshal of France.” 

“Your last domicile ?” 

“ Paris.” 

“Sit down,” : 

The trial has begun, and fifty-one days are occupied 
by it before it terminates, on the 10th of December. At’ 
its outset the Duc d’Aumale announced his intention’ of 
dividing the inquiry into nine sections: the first relating 
to the taking of the command by the Marshal ; the 2nd, the 
military operations which took place between the 13th 
and the 19th of August ; the 8rd, as to the various com- 
munications the Marshal had with the Emperor, the govern- 
ment, Marshal MacMahon, and others; 4th, the military 
operations which occurred between the 19th of August 
and the Ist of September; 5th, as to the defence and 
provisionment of Metz; 6th, the incidents and events 
which occurred during the month of September ; 7th, the 
communication with the Government of Mutual Defence ; 
8th, the last negotiation ; 9th, the capitulation. The ad- 
vantage of considering the testimony relating to each 
of these divisions. both for and against the Marshal was 
very great: it kept witnesses to the point, and the Pre- 
sident took care they should not wander far from it. 

It is needless now to examine in detail the evidence 
given on all these points, suffice it to say; that in every 
thing it established the truth of all that I’ had previously 
written. In spite of the temperate, kindly way in which 
his comrades gave their evidence, in spite of the eloquent 
four days’ pleading of his advocate, and in spite of his own 
solemn answer to the President’s inqniry if the Marshal 
had aught to add to this defence, the facts were too sttong 
to he ignored. The last words of the Marshal were: 

“{bear upon my breast two words, ‘ Honnew’-2tPrtrie, 


1 
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these heve been my guide throughout my military life. 
have never fallen from this noble watchword, least of all « 
Metz, during the forty-two years in which Thave loyall, 
served France. And this I swear before the Christ.” 

' There was a pause—a, thrill went through dil present 
as the Marshal raised his hand and gazed upon the 
picture of the Crucified whilst he uttercd these last 
words ; for a second or two the stillness was almost that 


“of awe. It was broken at last by the shatp yet calm 


and judicial voice of the President, desiring the officer to 
bid the Marshal retire, and then, at half-past four, the 
judges retired also. : 

More than four anxious hours did those judges weigh 
the sentence they had to give. More than four long and 
weary hours did the excited public wait to find what that 
sentence was, and for more than four hours was the 
Marshal placidly waiting to hear his d*om, 

As the clock struck nine the judges gravely cites 
that long saloon where so many painful truths of. late had 
been told, but the Marshal came not. That fact, before a 
word was spcken, conveyed the purport of the verdict, 
yet, iis the President rose and coverc. his head to pro- 
nounce the ‘judement, a solemn stillness once again fell 
on the place and his voice seemed hard and “metallic 
as he read: . 


“In the name of the French People. This day, the 


- 10th of December, 1873, the Ist Council of War of the 


ist Military Division, deliberating with closed doors, the 
President put the following questions : 


“1st Question.—The Marshal Bazaine, is he cnlpable 
of having on the 28th of October, 1870, as Com- 

_ mander- in chief of the Army of the ste eapi- 
“ulated in the open field ? y 
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“2nd Question—Did this c&pitulation cause the troops 
of which Marshal Bazaine had command to lay 
down their arms? 

« 3rd Question—Did Marshal Bazaine bak with the 
enemy, either by word or writing, without having | 
previously done all that duty and honour ee 
scribed 2 ne 

“4th Question.—Is Marshal Bazaine culpable in that, 
on’ the 28th of October, 1870, he capitulated” 
with the enemy and surrendered Metz, of which 
he was the Commandant, without having ex- 
hausted all the means of defence at his disposal 
and without having done all that duty and 
honour prescribed ? 


«Phe votes, separately collected, commencing with that 
of the lowest in yank among the judges, the President 
reserving his opinioa until last, say : 


“ As to Question 1.—YEs, unanimously. 

“As to Question 2.—Yes, unanimously, 
- “As to Question 3,—Yrs, unanimously. 

“As to Quest 4.—YEs, unanimously.” 


At this point another pause occurred, and in the 
interval one heard whispered, through the dimly lit hall, 
“QOui~a& Punanimité!” and then began the clear tones 
of the voice of the President. 


“Upon which, and bearing in mind the cotiiuanas 
arrived at by the special Commissary of the Government 
in hig requisition, the President read the text of the law and 
again collected the votes,in manner as above, respecting the 
sentence, when the Council, considering articles 210 and’ 
209-thus contained in the Code of Militaty Justice : 
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i Artif e 210.—Any general, any commandant of anarmy 
corps, who capitulates in the open field is condemned to, 


“1st. Death, with military degradation, if His capitula- 


tion leads to his army laying down their arms» 
or if before treating, verbally or by writing, he 
r has not done all that duty and honour bade 
= him do. \ ; 


a) “©. znd. To be dismissed the army in all othef cases.’ 


“« Article 209.—Any governor or con amander who after 
a court-martiai held is found guilty of ‘having surrendered 
the fortress which has been confided to jhis charge, without 
haying exhausted all the defensive mearas at his disposal, 
and without having done all that duty a.nd honour bade ’ 
~~him, is punished with death.’ . 


“ By unanimity>f votes we condemr vancoise Achille 
Bazaine, Marshal of France, to “the PUNISHMENT OF | 
DEATH, WITH MILITARY DEGR. \DATION; 


“and seeing that Article 138 of ti. Code of Military : 
Justice says: 


=! 


oom 
“<1f the condemned is member of thé Legion d’Honneur, 
- ‘or decorated with the military 7 medal, the judg- 
ment ‘is in these cases thus  Tevised by the law, 
* that, he- ceases to be a mem) b. er of the Legion of 
Honour or to be decorated with the military 
eng medal’ 
The Council of War hereby de clares, that Marshal 
d Bazaine ceases to be a member of th > Legion of Honour, 
or to be décorated with the military 1 nedal. : 
“Further, the Council of War dc 2cTees, that Marshal 
Bazaine shall be mulct in the costs of the cause, under 


.189-of the Military Code, whic “hsays: 
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“The accused, if found guilty, shall be Condens 
, in costs” *| 2 wis F 


The Commission enjoin that the Commissary o 
ernment shall, immediately snake known’ this 4 
Pt to the condemned, before a guard assembled w 
}s, and inform ljim that the law gives. him! twenty 
‘urs in which to appeal... ae a 
tg ? {La séance est levée.” : 














id stillness, once more fell on the Trianon. 


tary- degradation—Costs—“It will ruin a 
t 







ed each one, utterly unconscious that a tl 
1} century axiom was conveyed thereby. Yés, 
Wipd is. now-a-days worse than death, and degrad: 
bs somev “ere between the two. ‘ 
Ppgradation \~ited on the Marshal“No longer do 
t upon his breasi; the words “Horneur et Patrie,” y; 
*. Death did not reach nit and in the pleasant 
Marguerite, in tte sweet sunny south, he looks long’ 
s that narrey zibbon of the blue Mediterray 
h divides,h=~ from the country he did, nots 
ng for, that gurpmons which so often comes in Fr 
vhich bids a crimiaal step from prison to power. 
Mme? Who k*ows! Waiting to solve this que 
| he watches— atient, smoking his ‘cigarette | 
ing his impé il as of yore, he who led to, for 


























